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Co-operative  Advertisers  Turn  To  Dailies 
After  Experimental  Period 

Survey  of  Industrial  Campaigns  Reveals  That  Most  Initial  Appropriations  Are  Lured  by  Color  Media 
and  Promises  of  Newspaper  Publicity — Dailies  Now  Carry  About  $3,000,000  of  Total 


WHAT  ail  economic  writer  last  year 
descrilietl  as  “the  new  competition” 
between  industries,  rather  than  between 
individuals,  is  becoming  a  factor  of  in¬ 
creasing  importaiKe  in  the  world  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  manufacturer  of  a  new 
wall-board  finds  on  attempting  to  sell  his 
priiduct  that  he  is  facing  not  only  the 
competition  of  other  wall-board  manu¬ 
facturers.  but  also  that  of  every  other 
material  which  his  goods  are  designed 
lo  replace.  The  copper  manufacturer, 
with  tremendous  stocks  of  metal  ready 
for  market  finds  that  every  other  manu¬ 
facturer  is  in  the  same  fix  and  that  the 
fields  in  which  the  surplus  copper  might 
be  used  are  already  occupied  by  other 
materials,  well  intrenched  by  custom  or 
possibly  price  advantage. 

Long  ago  the  manufacturers  of  some 
materials  discovered  that  their  profit  lay 
not  in  fighting  those  of  their  own  imme¬ 
diate  circle  for  the  limited  field  already 
developed,  but  in  the  finding  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  new  fields.  They  lyrought 
to  an  end  the  intra-industrial  comiieti- 
tion  with  its  price-cutting  aiul  secret 
ag.eements  that  brought  a  possible  pn>fit 
to  the  few  and  red  ink  balances  for  the 
many,  by  forgetting  their  iiarticular  dif¬ 
ferences  and  becoming  partners  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  their  common  prtxluct  more 
useful  to  a  great  number  of  consumers. 
They  were  the  pioneers  in  “institutional 
campaigns”  to  sell  an  industry  and  its 
product  and  many  are  now  following 
their  footsteps. 

A  cross-section  survey  made  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  of  associations 
throughout  the  United  States  that  are 
engaged  in  this  form  of  advertising  in 
newspapers,  although  necessarily  not  com¬ 
plete,  shows  an  annual  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditure,  in  round  figures,  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $3,000,000,  with  a  total  of  about 
$8,000,000,  in  which  is  included  magazines, 
trade  publications,  booklets,  etc.  These 
estimates,  which  are  necessarily,  only  ap- 
proxinwte.  and  are  based  more  on  actual 
probabilities  than  on  over-enthusiastic 
possibilities  of  appropriations,  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  some  concerns  from  whom 
figures  were  asked. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  co-operative  ad- 
ttftising.  following  co-operative  market¬ 
ing,  has  perhaps  reached  the  highest 
point  of  development.  In  Los  .Angeles 
the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange, 
since  1925,  has  spent  ^.758,000  in  co¬ 
operative  advertising,  with  an  appropria¬ 
te  for  1928  of  $1,300,000;  in  San  Jose 
TO  California  Prune  &  Ajiricot  Growers 
Association  has  for  several  years  made 
an  annual  appropriation  varying  from 
^.00  to  $500,000,according  to  their 
reports. 

Coming  Eastward,  American  Walnut 
Growers  .Association  reports  that  “co- 
®P^tive  advertising  has  made  a  $15,- 
Jw.OOO  ^  to  $20,000,000  market  for  the 
^“^t^^industry  where  no  market  existed 
Kefore.  ’  Beginning  with  an  annual  bud- 
r'  1919,  the  appropriation 

calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
tl*  n?'  •  usual  annual  budget  of 
TO  Honda  Citrus  Exchange  is  about 
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$400,000.  The  quota  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Lumber  Dealers  Association,  it  is 
reported,  “should  produce  a  fund  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $25,000,000  over  a  four-year 
pieriod.” 

Other  associations  announce  propor¬ 
tionately  large  appropriations  for  co-op¬ 
erative  advertising.  The  value  of  this 
form  of  advertising  is  thus  conclusively 
established.  While  much  money  is  spent 
in  magazines,  booklets  and  similar  m^ia, 
there  is  a  constantly  iiKreasing  trend 
toward  newspapers  as  the  best  medium 
for  carrying  the  message  to  the  buying 
public,  and  producing  the  best  results  for 
the  advertiser.  The  viewpoint  of  many 
associations  follows : 

American  Leather  Producers,  New 
A'ork  City,  is  a  strong  believer  in  co¬ 
operative  advertising,  greatly  favoring 
newspapers  as  the  best  media.  The  as¬ 
sociation’s  appropriation  for  1927  was 
$320,000  and  will  be  about  the  same  for 
the  present  year.  T.  R.  Elcock,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  organization,  said : 

“W'e  represent  the  tanners  of  practi¬ 
cally  every  kind  of  leather.  In  1923,  dur¬ 
ing  the  reconstruction  period  following 
the  World  War,  the  tanners  of  heavy 
leather,  realizing  the  forceful  competition 
from  substitute  materials  which  entered 


their  market  during  war  times,  when  the 
warring  nations  pulled  heavily  on  the 
world’s  supply  of  leather,  came  together 
and  arranged  for  a  yearly  appropriation 
of  something  in  e.xcess  of  $3tX),000  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  advertising. 
This  fund  was  rais^  by  assessing  each 
memlier  five  cents  on  every  hide  put  into 
process.  It  was  arranged  that  no  tanner 
should  know  what  payment  was  made  by 
another  subscriber,  and  each  tanner  paid 
his  subscription  direct  to  a  trust  com¬ 
pany,  which  reported  to  the  association 
only  the  gross  amount  on  deposit,  so  that 
in  no  way  could  the  individual  payments 
of  another  tanner  be  ascertained  by  a 
comiietitor.  The  basis  of  subscription 
has  since  been  changed  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  functioned  at  first,  in  that 
tanners  now  pay  into  the  fund  on  the 
basis  of  a  proportion  of  gross  sales  as 
compared  with  a  definite  assessment  on 
pnxluction. 

“.A  diversity  of  advertising  activities 
was  carrierl  on  but  the  major  part  of 
the  yearly  income  was  spent  in  news¬ 
papers.  For  the  reason  that  the  substi¬ 
tute  competition  was  centralized,  to  a 
large  extent,  in  the  Middle  West,  news¬ 
papers  in  that  part  of  the  country  were 
mostly  used.  This  campaign  was  carried 
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1.  Advertising  Space  in 
General  Magaiines. 

2.  Advertiiing  Space  in 
Business  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Papers. 

3.  Advertising  Space  in 
Newspapers 

4.  Informative  Literature. 

5.  Direct  by  Mail  Cam¬ 
paigns. 

6.  Field  men. 

7.  Lectures  and  Talks. 


8.  Bulletin  or  Associa* 
lion  Paper. 

9.  Movies. 

10.  Publicity  and  Write¬ 
ups. 

11.  Billboards  and  Out¬ 
door  Signs. 

12.  Copy  Service  to  Trade 
and  Members. 

13.  Cooperative  Space  in 
Newspapers  with  Lo¬ 
cal  Trade. 


14.  Calendars. 

-15.  Souvenirs. 

16.  Exhibits. 

17.  Membership  in  Pro¬ 
ducers*  Beseaicb  Com- 
cil,  A.  L.  A. 

18.  Membership  Other 
Bodies. 

19.  Cordtnating  Advertising 
of  Members  or  Con¬ 
tributors  to  Campaign 
or  Control  Tliame. 


on  in  an  intensive  way  for  three  years, 
and  its  effect  was  imme<liate  and  con¬ 
tinued. 

"Newspaper  advertising  has  been  coti- 
tinued  and  newspapers  will  be  chiefly 
used  in  the  future.  Tremendous  success 
has  also  been  achieved  through  the  use 
of  moving  pictures,  and  the  association 
has  now  about  thirty-five  films  in  con¬ 
stant  operation,  mostly  in  educational 
channels.  Over  l.(XX),0(K)  booklets  about 
leather  have  been  distributed  among 
schools,  while  various  other  advertising 
mediums  have  been  used. 

“The  association  has  never  employed 
press  agents,  not  believing  in  that  form 
of  activity.  We  send  out  news  about  the 
leather  industry  whenever  such  material 
is  asked  for. 

“.\s  to  the  value  of  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  most  logical  way  of 
bringing  our  products  to  general  atten¬ 
tion  and  is  the  most  productive  of  re¬ 
sults.” 

H.  B.  Caddie,  assistant  to  the  manager. 
Copper  &  Brass  Research  .Association, 
Ne^v  York,  is  thoroughly  sold  on  the 
value  of  co-operative  advertising.  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  World  War  copper 
was  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  com¬ 
merce,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
munitions,”  he  said.  “As  a  result,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  substitutes  for  copper,  brass  ami 
bronze  sprang  into  existence.  When  the 
Armistice  was  signed  these  substitutes 
were  strongly  entrenched  and  there  were 
approximately  1,000,000,000  pounds  of 
copper  above  ground  for  which  there  was 
little  or  no  market. 

“Executives  of  some  of  the  larger  cop¬ 
per  producing  and  brass  fabricating  com¬ 
panies  then  conceived  the  idea  of  having 
a  survey  made  to  determine  what  method 
to  pursue  in  disposing  of  this  enormous 
surplus  of  metal  and  to  recover  lost 
markets.  Such  a  survey  was  made  by 
W.  A.  Willis,  present  manager  of  the 
association.  Among  other  recommenda¬ 
tions  he  conceived  the  idea  of  forming 
this  association.  This  was  effected  about 
seven  years  ago.  Advertising  efforts 
have  since  been  largely  confined  to  show¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  copper,  brass  and 
bronze  in  the  building  field.  Newspapers 
have  been  used  in  all  the  key  cities  of 
this  country  and  Canada.  More  than  125 
newspapers  are  now  on  our  advertising 
schedule.  In  addition,  we  also  use  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  trade  and  technical 
publications,  but  newspapers  give  us  most 
profitable  results. 

“We  employ  no  press  agent.  We  send 
out  many  booklets  setting  forth  the 
merits  of  our  products.  Any  information 
we  think  would  be  of  interest  to  news¬ 
papers  or  other  concerns  is  sent  direct 
from  this  office. 

“As  to  the  amount  of  our  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  for  advertising,  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  state  just  what  this  is.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association,  which 
is  held  in  October,  Mr.  Willis  presents 
a  budget  covering  the  activities  for  the 
ensuing  year.  When  this  budget  is  ap- 
{Conltnued  on  next  page) 
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(Coiitiniii-d  front  page  3) 
i>ri>vi‘<l  it  is  financed  through  an  assess- 
nunt  on  inetnher  companies,  based  on 
tile  atnonm  of  tonnage."  Front  another 
s.iiirce  it  was  ascertainetl  tliat  tlie  appro- 
jiriatioii  for  l';27  was  about  $300,000, 

I  ne  lialf  of  which  weitl  to  newspapers. 

.\.  \  .  t'hanet,  manager  of  American 
l  ranherry  l-l.xcliange.  New  York,  .said 
the  Ivxcliange  liegan  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  eleven  years  ago.  "The  associa¬ 
tion's  belief  in  tliis  form  of  advertising 
is  based  s.ilely  oit  the  results  which  it 
brings, ’■  he  said.  "If  it  did  not  give  us 
results  we  naturally  would  not  have  con- 
tinuetl  it.  That  should  Ite  reason  enough. 
W'e  obtain  results  through  co-operation 
— united  effort — which  we  never  could  get 
through  individual  endeavor.  Our  mem- 
hership  is  about  600. 

"( )ur  annual  appropriation  varies  from 
$125.(XX)  to  $225,000.  An  assessment  is 
levied  on  each  member  of  the  association, 
according  to  his  individual  crop.  When 
the  cranlierry  crop  is  small  in  any  year 
the  assessment  is  correspondingly  low. 
Last  year  it  totaled  $150,000,  the  crop 
In-ing  small.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  sales  of  cranberries  is 
Confined  to  September,  October  and  No¬ 
vember  it  is  in  those  months  we  do  the 
greater  part  of  our  advertising.  When 
tlie  crop  matures  in  the  early  fall  we  de¬ 
cide  the  amount  of  our  appropriation. 

".\s  to  the  media  u.sed  we  confine  our¬ 
selves  chiefly  to  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  read  by  women,  who  are  the  house¬ 
wives,  and  consequently  select  the  kind 
of  food  desired.  We  favor  newspapers, 
however,  because  of  the  quick  reaction 
they  bring.  Not  a  billlxiard  is  used.  We 
have  tried  them  and  the  results  were 
not  satisfactory. 

“We  maintain  no  press  agent.  When 
our  advertising  agency,  McMillen  &  Co., 
need  any  matter  to  send  to  newspafiers 
it  calls  on  us  and  we  prepare  it,  b^ause 
we  know  just  how  it  should  be  done. 
Then  the  agency  sends  it  out.  Results? 
You  should  see  the  amount  of  clippings 
we  receive.  I^t’s  of  'em.” 

American  Bankers’  Association,  New 
^'ork,  does  no  direct  advertising,  having 
discontinued  this  several  years  ago.  Un¬ 
til  that  time  an  assessment  of  one-tenth 
of  1  per  cent  of  capitalization  of  in¬ 
dividual  members  was  paid.  Then  the 
Bankers’  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
took  over  the  handling  of  .American 
Bankers’  .Association’s  checks,  used 
largely  by  travelers.  Newspapers  are 
used  to  a  great  e.xtent  in  its  advertising, 
although  literature  is  sent  out.  Officials 
i.f  the  company  declined  to  reveal  the 
amount  of  the  annual  appropriation  for 
advertising.  Nor  did  they  care  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  co-operative  advertising. 

The  .American  Bankers’  Association, 
however,  does  maintain  a  large  and  ef¬ 
ficient  press  bureau.  G.  F.dwards,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  lyureau.  said : 

“We  send  out  data  to  newspapers  and 
others  about  American  banks  and  bank¬ 
ers,  which  we  think  would  interest  edi¬ 
tors.  They  use  it  or  not,  as  they  please. 
We  do  not  keep  a  close  check-up  on  clip¬ 
pings  and  so  I  cannot  say  how  mu^ 
of  this  matter  is  used.  Neither  can  I 
say  what  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  may  be.” 

The  advertising  interests  of  Brazilian 
coffee  growers  and  of  American  whole¬ 
salers  handling  the  product  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Pub¬ 
licity  Committee,  New'  York,  of  which 
Felix  Coste  is  the  head. 

“Co-operative  advertising  was  much 
favored  by  our  concern  during  the  six 
vears  in  which  we  advertised.  We  used 
the  newspapers,  chiefly,  of  course,  be- 
cau.se  we  could  reach  our  public  more 
thoroughly  through  such  media.  The 
results  W'e  obtained  were  various,  but 
somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  accurately. 
Part  of  it  was  in  good-will  established 
among  coffee  users  in  this  country. 

“Our  annual  appropriation  during  the 
six  years  in  which  we  operated  ranged 
from  $200,000  to  $250,000.  The  greater 
part  of  this  expenditure  came  through 
the  Brazilian  government,  the  balance  be¬ 
ing  assumed  by  the  .American  coffee 
trade.  Then  the  Brazilian  government 
w  ithdrew  its  support.  This  placed  the 
entire  assessment  on  the  .American  trade, 
with  the  result  that  our  advertising  ef¬ 
forts  in  this  country  ceased.  The  contri- 
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butions  were  voluntary,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  we  quit.  \Ve  are  doing  no 
advertising  now.  When  it  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  ]  <lo  not  know. 

"I  will  say  this  for  the  newspapers, 
that  after  using  them,  in  connection  with 
magazines  and  billboards,  we  came 
around  to  using  them  altogether.  We 
sent  out  some  publicity,  where  it  had  a 
news  value.  Paid  newspaper  space,  how¬ 
ever,  is  where  we  obtained  the  liest 
results. 

Mr.  SherwxMid.  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  National  Fllectric  Light 
Association,  said  that  his  concern  had 
used  co-operative  advertising  for  about 
four  years,  but  that  daily  newspapers 
were  not  used. 

“We  seek  business  chiefly  from  farm¬ 
ers,  and  hence  use  sectional  farm  news¬ 
papers.  The  dailies,  generally  speaking, 
do  not  reach  farmers  and  so  are  not 
practicable  for  our  purposes,”  he  said. 
“I  can  not  tell  you  what  the  amount  of 
our  annual  advertising  appropriation  is. 
The  sum  is  decided  by  the  association’s 
executive  committee. 

“We  have  a  publicity  department,  but 
we  have  not  pushed  this  form  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  so  can  not  say  with  any  defi¬ 
niteness  what  results  we  have  obtained. 
We  hear  of  some  of  the  matter  w'e  send 
out  and  not  from  the  -rest.” 

American  Gas  Association,  New  York, 
believes  in  co-operative  advertising.  Its 
annual  expenditure,  however,  is  only 
about  $35,000.  This  is  not  obtained 
through  assessment  of  members,  it  was 
explained,  the  rules  of  the  association 
fori)idding  this,  but  it  is  taken  directly 
from  the  concern’s  funds.  No  daily 
newspapers  are  used,  advertising  being 
placed  in  31  trade  publications,  funds 
not  being  available  for  newspaper  pur¬ 
poses. 

Rubber  Association  of  America,  New 
A'ork,  explained  that  it  had  used  co¬ 
operative  advertising  for  about  one  year 
and  again  for  six  months,  on  different 
occasions,  but  was  not  doing  so  now 
"because  we  have  accomplished  our  pur¬ 
pose.”  No  information  would  be  given 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriations, 
but  it  was  said  the  expenditures  had 
come  from  membership  fees  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  The  media  used  were  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

National  Terra  Cotta  Society,  New 
York,  officials  said  that  “the  society  is 
now  in  process  of  re-organization,  and 
the  executive  committee  does  not  care 
to  discuss  its  advertising  policy  until 
this  is  effected,  which  will  probably  be 
sometime  in  April.” 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation,  Washington  D.  C. : 

“Our  appropriation  for  1928  is  $300,- 
000.  Co-operative  advertising  is  a  new 
activity  with  us  so  that  no  comparison 
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can  be  made  with  previous  years,  but  we 
are  now  running  an  agricultural  schedule, 
using  four  national  and  twenty-one  state 
farm  papers,  for  which  our  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  is  about  $60,000.  Our  techni¬ 
cal  magazine  list  numbers  twenty-four, 
using  twenty-four  each  month,  the  ap¬ 
propriation  being  about  $40,000.  We  ex- 
(lect  to  use  an  extensive  magazine  list 
next  fall.  We  are  convinced  that  co- 
operative  advertising  will  be  beneficial 
to  this  industry,  although  individual  ad¬ 
vertising,  we  believe,  should  be  carried 
in  normal  volume.” 

Western  Pine  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Portland,  Ore. :  “Every  member 
of  this  association  is  enthusiastic  over 
the  value  of  co-operative  advertising  in 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  mark¬ 
ets  for  Inland  Elmpire  woods.  We  also 
recognize  its  value  in  instilling  a  greater 
pride  in  product  among  manufacturers 
and  in  gaining  their  support  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  standards  of 
grarle  seasoning.  Our  1928  budget  calls 
tor  an  e.xpenditure  of  $100,000  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  greater  use  of  our  products.  The 
amount  is  double  tliat  of  the  first  cam¬ 
paign,  which  was  started  in  1924.  The 
fund  is  used  mostly  for  space  advertis¬ 
ing  in  national  magazines  devoted  to 
home  building  and  in  leading  p>ublications 
such  as  those  of  architects,  building  con¬ 
tractors,  realtors  and  lumber  dealers. 
The  fund  is  also  used  in  research  cover¬ 
ing  the  merits  and  uses  of  the  products 
of  the  association  and  in  kindred  basic 
association  activities.” 

National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers 
.Association,  Chicago,  Ill.:  “We  are 
highly  pleased  with  the  results  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising  and  consider  it  a 
necessity  in  our  activities.  Our  co-ope¬ 
rative  budget  during  the  past  year  was 
approximately  four  times  that  of  the 
previous  year.  We  use  newspapers  and 
trade  papers,  mostly  the  latter.” 

Independent  Oil  Men  of  America, 
Chicago :  “The  amount  of  our  appro¬ 
priation  for  advertising  for  the  present 
year  and  the  media  to  be  used  will  not 
be  decided  until  the  annual  meeting,  to 
be  held  March  19.” 

California  Prune  &  Apricot  Growers 
Association,  San  Jose,  Cal.:  “We 
thoroughly  believe  in  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  and  think  the  value  of  our  Sun- 
sweet  brand  so  indicates.  In  previous 
years  our  advertising  appropriation  has 
ranged  between  $250,000  and  $500,000. 
No  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the 
present  year  because  reorganization  and 
local  conditions  convinced  us  that  it 
would  be  best  to  wait  until  a  construc¬ 
tive  campaign  for  several  years  could 
be  decided  upon.” 

The  Hollow  Building  Tile  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  Ill. :  “Because  of  re-or- 
gauization,  which  involves  an  expansion 
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of  our  activities,  it  is  impoisibk  to 
answer  your  questions  at  this  time." 

•American  Walnut  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation,  Chicago,  111.:  “Co-operative 
advertising  has  made  a  $15,(HIO,000  tn 
$2<!,IK)0,(K)(I  market  for  the  walnut  indus- 
try  where  no  market  existed  beiorc.  The 
walnut  industry,  which  was  entirely  an 
export  one  before  the  World  War  is 
now  one  where  American  walnut  lias'b;. 
come  the  leading  cabinet  wohI  in 
United  States  for  furniture,  interiur 
trim,  radios,  plionographs,  automobile 
steering  wheels  and  gunstocks.  Co¬ 
operative  trade  extension  has  saved  and 
made  the  walnut  industry.  Our  1928  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  contemplates  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  $100,000.  This  has  j^adually 
increased  since  1919,  then  beginning  with 
$15,000.  We  use  magazine  trade  papers 
direct  mail  and  exhibits.” 

California  Fruits  Growers  Association, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  “Co-operative  ad¬ 
vertising  has  given  us  very  satisfactory 
results.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
our  appropriation  in  1925  was  $&9000- 
in  1926,  $989,000;  in  1927,  $1,066,000  and 
in  1928,  $1,300,000.  These  figures  cover 
newspapers,  magazines,  trade  papers,  dis¬ 
plays  and  department  overhead,  posters 
direct  mail  and  booklets.” 

Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  Tampa, 
Fla. :  “Oxiperative  advertising  for 

Florida  citrus  has  proved  highly  desir¬ 
able,  both  from  a  commodity  and  brand 
standpoint.  It  is  a  big  asset  in  holding 
the  association  together.  We  have  made 
use  of  it  for  twelve  years.  Our  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  is  based  on  an 
assessment  of  four-and-one  half  cents  per 
box.  It  usually  amounts  to  about  $100,- 
000,  but  during  the  past  two  seasons  fr<« 
and  drought  has  shortened  the  crop  to 
half  of  normal,  with  the  result  that  our 
campaigns  in  both  seasons  were  cancelled 
in  mid-season.  Copy  is  scheduled  m 
newspapers  and  magazines.” 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New'  York,  who 
represent  the  Southern  Cypress  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  Jacksonville,  Ri, 
said  that  the  association  has  used  co¬ 
operative  advertising.  The  appropriation 
for  the  present  year  is  $180,000,  which 
is  spent  in  magazines.  Trade  papers 
were  formerly  the  media  but  they  have 
been  adandoned.  No  press  agent  is  em¬ 
ployed,  but  matter  coiKerning  the  trade 
is  sent  to  magazines. 

Minis  Advertising  Agency,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. :  “The  quota  set  by  the 
National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion  should  produce  a  fund  for  co-opera¬ 
tive  advertising  of  approximately  $25,- 
000,000  for  a  four-year  period.  This  will 
be  by  far  the  largest  campaign  of  the 
kind  ever  executed.  The  backbone  of 
this  advertising  will  be  a  schedule  of 
20,000  lines  annually  in  newspapers  in 
towns  where  there  is  a  retail  lumber 
yard  subscriber  to  the  fund.  The  dal; 
A.  B.  C.  newspaper  with  the  largest  dr 
culation  will  be  used  unless  that  paper 
does  not  have  50  per  cent  more  city  cir¬ 
culation  than  all  other  dailies  in  thr 
town,  in  which  case  the  two  papers  with 
the  largest  circulation  will  each  get  20,- 
000  lines.  Where  there  are  no  dailies  the 
weekly  or  the  weeklies  will  be  used.  The 
newspaper  campaign  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  farm  journal  and  general 
magazine  advertising. 

“'This  $25,000,000  will  comprise  the 
central  fund  and  should  be  completed 
June,  so  that  advertising  will  start  this 
summer. 

“In  addition  to  this  account  we  handle 
that  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists 
and  Horticulturists  whose  appropriatic* 
is  $2,000,000.  Laundry  Owners  Nations 
•Association,  $6,000,000 ;  Photography's 
Association  of  America,  $2,000,^;  Na¬ 
tional  Jewelers  Publicity  Associatioa 
$1,000,000;  American  Bottlers  of  Car¬ 
bonated  Beverages,  $1,000,000  and  En¬ 
graved  Stationary  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  $1,000,000.” 

Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  Ne» 
York  City,  represents  the  interests  of 
the  large  paint  and  varnish  manufy- 
turers  of  the  country.  The  appropriatioB 
for  1928  is  $210,000.  This  is  derive 
from  the  investment  of  a  stipobteo 
amount  under  a  five-year  contract 
Eighty  per  cent  of  this  amount  goes  to 
magazines,  the  balance  being 
administration  purposes.  In  addition  to 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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WIDE  POWERS  GIVEN  TO  NEW  HEARS!  MANAGER 

Col.  Frank  Knox  to  H2oiclle  Both  Business  and  Elditorial  Policies — Seeks  More  Individuality  in  Group’s 

Dailies — Introduced  to  Elxecutives  at  Annual  Conference 


^aLLlAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST 
^  has  appointed  Col.  Frank  Knox, 
general  manager  of  the  Hearst  News- 


became  associated  with  the  Hearst  or-  He  is  particularly  enthusiastic  about  This  tabloid  field  he  is  said  to  have  de- 
ganization  when  he  became  publisher  of  tabloid  journalism,  with  the  professed  fined  as  one  with  a  large  industrial  popu- 
the  Boston  American  and  Advertiser.  belief  that  clean  papers  of  this  type  can  lation. 

To  Col.  Knox  also  must  go  chief  credit  be  made  successful.  His  decision  resulted  Most  recently  Col.  Knox  has  been 
for  putting  through  the  Hearst  end  of  the  the  first  of  this  year  in  the  change  of  the  spending  his  time  between  Washington 
amazingly  intricate  Pittsburgh  deal  last  Baltimore  American  from  standard  to  and  Baltimore,  reorganizing  and  generally 
August,  involving  the  purchase  and  con-  tabloid  size.  revitalizing  the  Hearst  properties  in  those 

solidation  with  the  assistance  of  Paul  While  he  has  not  been  quoted  directly  cities. 

Block  of  two  morning,  two  evening  and  on  it,  it  is  believed,  however,  that  he  feels  William  Franklin  Knox  was  born  in 
two  Sunday  papers,  and  their  reduction  to  the  tabloid  has  a  limited  field,  and  that  he  Boston  in  1874.  His  first  newspaper  ex- 
one  morning,  one  evening  and  one  Sun-  has  no  intention  of  changing  the  size  of  perience  was  obtained  on  the  staff  of  the 
day.  any  other  present  standard  Hearst  papers.  Grand  Rafnds  (Mich.)  Herald,  where  he 

was  successively  reporter,  city  editor  and 
circulation  manager  from  1898  to  1900.  In 
.1901  he  became  publisher  of  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  News,  remaining  in 
that  capacity  for  12  years.  In  1913  he 
returned  to  New  England  to  become  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 
and  Leader. 

During  the  Spanish  American  war  he 
was  a  member  of  Troop  D.  1st  U.  S. 
\’olunteer  Cavalry,  the  famous  “Rough 
Riders,”  led  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In 
1917,  after  war  was  declared  with  Ger¬ 
many  he  was  commissioned  a  captain  in 
the  field  artillery,  and  by  December,  1917. 
had  been  promoted  to  Major.  He  served 


KOENIGSBERG  LEAVES  HEARST  PRESS; 
VISKNISKKI  HEADS  SYNDICATES 


Severs  25  Years  With  Concern  to  Accept  Decoration  from 
France,  After  Chief  Had  Said  Acceptance  Called 
for  Resignation — Connolly  Is  Editor 

M. 


Col.  Frank  Knox 


E.  M.  Carney,  supervisor  of  promo¬ 
tion,  called  the  Hearst  conference  to  order 
Monday  morning.  He  introduced  William 
C.  Edwards,  publisher  of  the  Atlanta 
Gi’orf^ian  and  Sunday  Amcriccm,  who  pre- 


KOENIGSBERG  accepted  a  deco-  quashed.  Subsequently  he  had  experi- 

ration  from  France  and  announced  ence  on  Houston  and  New  Orleans  pa- 

his  resignation  from  the  Hearst  service  pers  and  also  went  north  to  work  on  the 

last  Sunday,  Feb.  19,  at  a  luncheon  given  City  Press  Association  and  the  New  j  u 

by  Pierre  Cartier,  jewel  merchant  and  York  World  in  1893-94,  before  returning  ^53rd  artillery  brigade 

friend  of  -Ambassador  Qaudel  of  France,  to  San  Antonio  to  be  editor  of  his  own 

The  award  was  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  paper,  the^Yan  Antonio  Star. 
of  Honor  of  France,  presented  to  Mr.  Mr.  Koenigsberg  later  worked  on 
Koenigsberg  because  of  his  services  dur-  newspapers  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 

ing  the  recent  International  Press  Con-  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  In  1903  he  was 

naners  a  nosition  civen  ereatlv  increased  ference  at  Geneva.  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  .Imcrican.  .  ,,  ,  ,  . 

Xinistra^ve  powers  sinL  it  vLs  held  by  William  Randolph  Hearst  in  a  letter  eventually  becoming  managing  e<litor  of 

Bradford  Merrill  now  seriously  ill  at  his  to  executives  dated  Jan.  30  and  published  this  paper.  From  this  position  with  the  d>  Mayor  i.  i\.  Kagsaaie  oi  -wi 

Long  Island  home,  and  definitely  retired  later  in  his  dailies  had  said  that  anyone  Hearst  newspapers  he  was  adyanced  to  laiita  mavorN 

from  active  newspaper  work.  Col.  Knox  'o  his  employ  who  accepted  a  decoration  publisher  of  the  Boston  American.  He  Lol.  Kno.x  responded  to  the  mayors 
«a<i  introdiired  to  Hearst  executives  at-  from  a  foreign  government  in  peace  times  remained  in  Boston  during  1908  and  1909.  •  saying: 

StafZ?  J  should  ,Jlrafsh.way  resign.  and  in  1913  .hen  he  .a.  «  connwed  “Von  ^ 

lanta  Ga  Feb  21-23  Mr.  Koenigsberg  was  president  of  with  Mr.  Hearst,  organized  the  News-  '*ody  ot  men  more  disintercsteaiy  devoted 

The  new  cliief  executive  is  in  comnlete  International  News  Service,  Universal  paper  Feature  Service,  Inc.  The  next  to  public  interests  than  any  other,  I  sup- 
rharee  of  both  editorial  and  business  ad-  Service,  International  Feature  Service,  year  he  started  King  Features  Syndicate.  Pose,  that  your  city  has  entertained  in 
Sradon  oi  The  group  oi  27  Hearst  King  Features  Syndieate  Newspaper  Subswently  he  sold  these  serviees  to  "rtVs'”Zn  are  eaeeutives  ol  ne.s- 
dailiej.  Mr  Merrill  was  responsible  only  ^yndteate  and  Mr  Hearst  rentatnmg  President  g“'t'  eSs  S  Z  uS, 

tor  editorial  direction.  The  Hearst  exe-  3tar/\acrau  service.  .  .  curing  ivio  ana  iiziy  ne  lo^  over  me  i  nther  instructions  from  their 

rutive  council  will  continue  to  function.  Immediately  following  Mr.  Koenigs-  management  of  International  News  Serv-  vvith  no  other  instructions  irom  meir 
its  duties  heinp  similar  to  those  of  a  hoard  t^erg’s  resignation.  Col.  Frank  Knox,  new  ice  and  International  Feature  Service,  employer  except  to  be  thoroughly  fear- 
of  directors  S  S  Carvalho  who  is  now  Rcneral  manager  of  the  Hearst  News-  He  is  author  of  a  book  of  short  stories  less*  thoroughly  energetic,  and  thoroughly 
72,  is  chairman' of  the  execiitive  council.  PaP?*-®*  appointed  CoL  Guy  T.  Viskniskki  entitled.  “The  Elk  and  the  Elephant.”  5*^ 

Col.  Knox  will  retain  his  interests  in  business  manager  and  Joseph  V,  Connolly  The  new  general  manager  of  the  hHeflv  aft^ 

♦h*>  Kf J  and  also  Editorial  manager  of  International  Fea-  Hearst  syndicates,  Mr.  Viskn.jxki,  rrancisco  L.vamxner,  spoke  brieny,  alter 

for  the  time  being,  he  will  continue  as  ‘“'’e  Syndicat^  King  Features  Syndicate,  joined  the  Hearst  ^ganization  last  April  into"&/tm™nS 

Newspaper  Feature  Service.  Premier  as  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  newspapers,  separatea  into  aeparimentai 

Syndicate  and  Star  Adrah  Service.  the  PajTie  Syndicate,  now  defunct.  On  conferences. 

Previously,  as  announced  then  in  Edi-  Dec.  1  he  was  transferred  to  Washing-  The  departmental  conferences  were  pre¬ 


publisher  of  the  Boston  American.  As 
general  manager  he  will  maintain  offices 


';7ih  direct  and  FiV'hthi  avenue  after  *^'5  Week  Got.  Knox  named  James  L.  xMr.  Viskniskki  grew  up  _  .  _  .  .  .. 

j  ’  Nourse  and  Chester  R.  Hope,  respectively  paper  business,  beginning  work  at  25  F-  Harrison,  circulation  director,  Los 

The  annointment  of  Tol  Knov  was  editor  and  business  manager  of  Univer-  cents  a  week  on  the  Carmi  (Ill.)  Times,  Angeles  Evening  Herald,  circulation 

annoiinrcd  to  Hearst  offirials  hv  Mr  Service.  These  press  services  now  a  weekly.  When  16  he  spent  one  sum-  nranagers;  S.  P.  Bartlett,  advertising 

Hearst  in  a  letter  Hated  Feh  9  The  eon  bave  no  president,  nor  will  they.  mer  running  the  Carmi  Courier,  while  its  director,  Los  Angeles  Examiner  display 

tents  of  the  letter  were  not  made  niihlir  Mr.  Viskniskki  took  Over  his  new  owner  was  on  vacation.  He  attended  advertising  managers;  R.  E.  Seiler,  gen- 
hut  insiders  informed  FniToR  R-  Pub’  duties  on  Monday  of  this  week,  and  im-  Swarthmore  College,  and  left  at  the  end  eral  manager  classified  advertising,  cImsi- 

LisHER  that  advices  therein  might  b^  mediately  hung  out  a  “Businep  as  Usual”  of  his  third  year  to  join  the  staff  of  the  tied  adve^sing  m^gers;  and  Mr.  Car- 

construed  as  nresaointr  a  break  iin  of  Present  executives  Will  remain  the  old  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Times.  ney,  promotion  managers. 

Hearst  standar^zatiln,  with  more  aUen-  he  said.  The  new  general  manager  At  _  the  ^tbr^eak  of  the  Spanish- 

tion  naid  to  local  conditions  in  the  man-  *he  Hearst  syndicates  was  most  re-  American  War  he  enlisted  as  a  private  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  held  at  the  At- 

aeement  of  the  individual  dailies  rather  gently  business  manager  of  the  Washing-  with  the  First  United  States  V'^olunteer  lanta  Biltmore  Hotel  on  Monday.  In  the 

than  Sailed  diWcS  fot,  TtW-t,  a  Hearst  paper.  Since  he  hL  Engineers  and  saw  service  in  Porto  evening  of  this  day  the  delegates  were 

quarters  ^  left  the  Washington  paper,  John  T.  Cush-  Rico.  He  was  promoted  first  to  corporal  entertained  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 

^  -XT  XT  I  1  'OR*  former  business  manager  of  the  and  later  to  sergeant.  In  1899  he  re-  .Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Milton 

c  v'®’'  was  in  New  York  last  ly^shington  Herald,  has  been  appointed  turned  to  the  Philadelphia  Times,  but  left  l>argan,  president  of  the  chamber,  pre- 

rmy  where  he  was  found  by  an  Editor  publisher  of  the  Washington  Times  and  that  same  year  to  join  the  Philadelphia  sided, 

fi  f  representative,  and  con-  Herald,  and  E.  F.  Jewell,  former  adver-  Press.  He  was  copy  reader,  reporter,  Mr.  Dargan  told  how  the  Hearst  news- 

rmecl  the  reports  of  his  appointment,  tising  director  of  the  two  papers,  has  been  assistant  Sunday  editor,  and  acting  man-  papers  had  carried  the  story  of  .Atlanta’s 

ne  aeclined  to  make  any  statement,  other  made  business  manager.  aging  editor  respectively  of  that  paper,  progress  all  over  the  country. 


drastic  By  bis  resignation,  Mr.  Koenigsberg 

evncctcH  1*  being,  and  that  he  severs  28  years  of  service  with  the  Hearst 

exj^cted  shortly  to  make  a  tour  of  the 


u  *  ••  f  .  --  V  ■  press.  He  has  had  a  long  and  eventful 

fn  a,./*,  dailies,  in  order  newspaper  career,  which  began  when,  at 


before  going  to  New  York  to  become  as-  “They  have  made  our  story  more  effec- 
sociated  with  McClure’s  Magaaine.  tive  than  it  could  have  been  otherwise. 

In  1909  he  reorganized  the  original  and  they  have  given  more  to  the  develop- 
*  I  •  ,t  t_1  ’  *1  «  VVIIIVII  UC^<lll  WIICll,  dL  McClure’s  Newspaper  Syndicate,  selling  ment  of  .Atlanta  and  Georgia  than  can  be 

diff  nimself  thoroughly  with  the  the  age  of  10.  he  was  publisher  of  The  it  to  its  present  owner,  Clinton  Brainerd,  estimated.”  he  said. 

enng  local  situations.  Amateur,  a  magazine  of  his  own  making,  for  what  was  then  a  record  price.  Then  George  W.  West,  chairman  of  the  For¬ 
me  announcement  of  the  trip  and  the  ^.Jtb  a  home  office  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.  with  John  N.  Wheeler  and  E.  S.  Me-  ward  .Atlanta  Commission,  outlined  the 

proposed  rtiidy  of  local  operations  lends  Three  years  later,  in  1888,  he  won  a  Clure  he  organized  the  Wheeler  Syndi-  work  of  the  body  he  heads,,  sketching 

u  theory  that  individu-  $100  prize  for  an  essay  in  a  contest  put  cate.  This  syndicate  was  the  first  to  pay  the  results  of  the  two  advertising  fund 

•  hereafter  be  given  stronger  play  on  by  the  San  Antonio  Times,  which  in-  big  prices  for  comic  strips,  signing  Bud  campaigns — the  first  to  raise  $250,000, 

'u  'h^  j  c^rst  organization  and_  some  of  spired  him  to  take  up  newspaper  work  Fisher  away  from  Hearst  in  1914  with  a  the  second  to  raise  $1,000,000  to  be  ex- 

e  standardized  features  of  dailies  in  this  on  the  Times  staff.  $1,000  a  week  minimum.  This  same  pended  in  advertising, 

am  will  disappear.  It  is  understood,  Shortly  after  his  beginning  on  the  comic  artist  is  now  reported  to  draw  “.As  to  results,”  he  said,  “we  know 

^  change  in  edi-  Times  he  set  out  to  expo.se  the  fee  system  $3,000  a  week  from  the  Bell  Syndicate,  definitely  that  410  new  concerns  have 

'  P9licies  and  general  make  up  of  the  then  in  vogue  among  prosecuting  attor-  Inc.,  of  which  Mr.  Wheeler  is  general  come  to  Atlanta  employing  12,052  people 

P  ^rs  IS  contemplated.  neys  of  his  state.  He  was  indicted  for  manager.  The  Wheeler  Syndicate  also  and  increasing  the  annual  pay  rolls  $20.- 

tQT7  than  a  year  ago — March  1,  criminal  libel,  but.  since  the  indictment  introduced  Fontaine  Fox  nationally,  and  125,350.  Probably  one  family  has  been 

jnat  the  new  general  manager  was  merely  political,  it  was  later  (Continued  on  page  46)  added  for  every  ^10  spent. 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  February  25,  1928 


INDIANA  PAPERS  ASK  Boyd  Gurley,  editor  of  the  Times, 

_  ^  who  has  directed  the  battle  against  al- 

JACKSON  RESIGNATION  leged  corruption,  and  Mrs.  Gurley, 

-  sailed  for  Europe  two  weeks  ago  for  an 

^  .  n  extended  vacation  as  guests  of  the 

D..m...al  of  Ca«:  Agam.t  Governor  on  Scripps-Howard  newspapers.  At  the  re- 

1 _ 1  TP*  _l__?  r_ll _  Xl _  *  ^  ^  /•  r>  • 


Legal  Technicality  Follow*  News¬ 
paper  Campaign  on  Corruption 
in  Politics 


(Sfccial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


cent  annual  conference  of  Scripps- 
Howard  erlitors  and  executives  held  at 
French  Lick,  Ind.,  Gurley  was  voted  the 
one  who  “had  accomplished  the  most 
outstanding  editorial  work  for  1927." 


I.N'niAX.M'oi-is,  Ind.,  Feb.  20. — Despite  •v'ninn  /^CTTCDO  ^in  ATtA  TO 
a  widespread  editorial  demand  of  influen-  1  l\.lr r  v,rPri!<Ivo  ^1U,UUU  1  W 
tial  newspapers  all  over  the  state,  Gov-  Cl^AMPlAI 
ernor  Ed  Jackson,  who  was  acquitted 

last  Friday  of  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  r-  o 

bribe,  has  refused  to  resign.  He  was  Rumor  of  Bribe  to  Star  Gazette  >  ro- 


acquitted  by  a  directed  verdict  of  the  pre¬ 
siding  judge,  which  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  prosecution  failed  to  prove 
any  attempt  to  conceal  the  alleged  crime. 
Such  proof  is  necessary  under  the  In¬ 
diana  statute  of  limitations,  which  pro¬ 


duces  Challenge  from  Publisher — 
Whispers  Result  of  Campaign 
For  Paving 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Feb.  26 — Missouri  Press  Assn., 

Leaves  on  Three-Week  Good  Will 
Tour  of  Mexico. 

March  8-9 — Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

March  16-17-Northeasi  Texas  \V  ith  a  20  WO  line  contract  on  used  car. 

Press  Assn  annual  convention  through  Barton,  Durstine  & 

Press  A8sn„  annual  convention,  ysborn  for  General  Motors  Corporation 

national  advertiser  is  renewing  effws 

March  22-24  Iowa  Press  A.ssn.,  bargain  rates  from  newspapers, 

annual  meeting,  Des  Moines,  la.  Two  representatives  of  the  G.  M.  C 

March  24-25 — Empire  Typo-  advertising  department  are  on  the  road^ 

graphical  Conference,  20th  semi-  calling  at  newspaper  offices,  and  trying 

annual  meeting,  Rome,  N.  Y.  to  get  publishers  to  do  what  they  call 

“equalize  the  rates.”  They  want,  in  other 
- ^  words,  a  lower  nation^  rate  and  j 

N  Y  -SENATOR  OFFERS  ^n^^er  local  rate  in  the  automobile  clasii. 


G.  M.  C.  ASKING  PAPERS 
TO  CUT  THEIR  RATES 


Big  Auto  Corporation  Has  Two  M,, 
Calling  on  Papers  Asking  Them 
to  “Equalize”  Local  and 
National 


vides  immunity  two  years  after  the  crime  and  publisher  of  the  Ehnira  (N.  Y.) 
is  committed  unless  concealment  is  Star-Gazette,  has  offered  $10,000  to  any 


LIBEL  LAW  CHANGES 


proved.  party  who  can  show  that  the  Star 

Contending  that  Governor  Jackson  was  Gazette  had  been  mixed  up  in  any  dis 


not  acquitted  of  the  crime  itself  but  was  honest  plot  against  the  people  of  the  city, 
freed  only  because  of  a  legal  technicality.  This  offer  was  made  Feb.  15  in  answer 


editors  of  more  than  a  score  of  leading  to  a  report  that  the  Star-Gazette  and 
papers  immediately  demanded  that  he  quit  some  of  its  staff  were  to  get  a  large 


^  ix.  s.  S  fication.  In  some  instances  it  is  reported 

libel  law  changes 

N,w  Bill  Would  Strike  Out  Molic.  ^ 

Gazette  had  been  nnxed  up  in  any  dis-  Clause  and  Privilege  Official  Pro-  Special  representatives  interviewed  bv 

honest  plot  against  the  people  of  the  city.  ceedings— Punitive  Damage*  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  expressed 

Eliminated  themselves  opposed  to  granting  any  coo- 


the  office.  The  I  tncemies  Commercial  amount  of  money  providing  a  proposition  i  »«■  t-uauscs  ...  ...^  v..  ,  ,  ,  ,  -■  ,  . - 

published  by  Thomas  H.  .Adams,  de-  ^vas  carried  to  widen  one  of  Elmira’s  the  Civil  Practice  Act  are  proposed  ^  ^ar/ain  snare 

manded  that  a  special  session  of  the  legis-  streets  and  thus  making  possible  the  erec-  among  several  new  bills  affecting  news-  o  “  ° 

lature  be  called  and  that  Jackson  be  im-  tion  of  a  new  hotel.  Mr.  Tripp’s  state-  papers  introduced  this  week  in  the  New  ?iir  automobile 

peached.  The  Muncie  Press  also  de-  ment  under  the  title  “The  Whisperers  York  state  legislature.  Both  of  the  libel  sSe  sS^ss  Some^^^^^^ 

„.a„d«l  n.,p.achn,en....  ^  ^  ^  Busy"  appeared  In  .he  S.ar-Gare...  as  la.e  bill,  are  sponsored,  by  Senator  J.  ??S:rL“Z2S*.hefrTr'rrr 


published  by  Thomas  H.  .Adams,  de-  ^^as  carried  to  widen  one  of  Elmira’s 


'  j  D  •  -1  •  1  D  papers  this  year. 

Clause  and  Privilege  Official  Kro-  Special  representatives  interviewed  by 

ceedings — Punitive  Damages  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  expressed 

Eliminated  themselves  opposed  to  granting  any  coo- 

_  cessions  such  as  G.  M.  C.  asks,  declariiy 

Two  changes  in  the  libel  sections  of  undermine  the  stabilizing  influ- 


peached.  The  Muncie  Press  also  de-  rnent  ui 
manded  impeachment.  P.usv”  e 

The  Indianapolis  Kepi's,  Gary  Post-  follows; 
Trilnine.  South  Bend  Tribune,  South  "f  ba' 


Griswold  Webb  of  Poughkeepsie. 


falling  into  line  with  their  proposal  fear- 


1  lie  i  ivediAJ,  c/Uf  V  J  c/oi-  tollows  *  ViriSWOKl  Ul  roUKimCCliMC.  •  *.17  i  u  •  i.  .•  i 

Trilnine.  South  Bend  Tribune,  South  "i  liave  been  back  in  town  over  Sun-  True  and  fair  accounts  of  judicial,  1"®  •’X  sbek- 

Bend  Sy.i’s-Ttmes,  Fort  Wayne  Xews-  day  and  although  unable  to  leave  my  legislative  or  other  public  or  official  pro-  .  .  . 

Sentinel,  It  abash  Plain  Dealer,  Rich-  room  the  “static  of  the  whisperers”  has  cee<lings,  published  in  newspapers,  could  •  •  t  .u  automobile  rate  it  was  art 

mofid  Palladium.  Logansport  Pharos-  penetrated.  1  understand  that  some  of  not  be  made  grounds  for  libel  under  on»  *  pfjlc  uX.-n 


mond  palladium,  Logamport  rnaros-  penetrated.  1  understand  that  some  of  not  be  made  grounds  for  libel  under  on»  PoTw^rc  Vnnxt  n  ^ 

Tribune  and  Lake  County  Times  were  those  who  oppose  the  widening  of  Gray  of  the  Webb  bills,  nor  could  any  heading  ®  ^uaU  th?  !? 

among  those  urging  the  chief  executive  street,  evidently  feeling  legitimate  argu-  which  is  fair  and  true.  The  provision  re-  tional  include  •  * 

to  resign.  ments  insufficient  for  their  cause,  have  quiring  proof  of  actual  malice  would  be 

Jacksons  case  has  been  of  especial  in-  intimated — even  stated — that  the  Elmira  stricken  out  in  this  section.  enmerv  Chieaon  Pn'ti  Ck' 

terest  to  new-spaper  people  from  the  start,  Star -Gazette  gets  $10,000  out  of  the  hotel  A  second  hill  provides  in  an  action  for  ^  ^  ’ 

due  to  the  fact  that  his  indictment  was  deal  if  the  widening  goes  through,  that  libel  or  slander  the  plaintiff  shall  be  en-  ^  NernIA’  n«A 

tesed  cm  a  story  published  last  July  by  j  personally  get  another  $10,000  and  that  titled  to  recover  only  such  damages  as  African  Bosto^ 

the  Indianapolis  Times,  which  charged  another  man  connected  with  this  paper  mav  naturallv  or  actually  arise  because  g^uioheld  Rehublirnn  nnA  llnim, 

him  with  an  attempt  to  bribe  former  gets  $5,000.  of 'the  publication  or  utterance  thereof  AB±ierd^ 

Governor  Marren  T.  McCray  in  the  mat-  “i  am  the  publisher  of  this  paper.  I  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  puni-  Trfiitmi  Timor  fir  Crtmi. 

ter  of  a  political  appointmerit.  The  story,  ;,m  proud  of  its  record  for  honesty,  so  tive  damages  or  “smart”  money.  Buffalo  Nert-r  Faren  Forum  Wiwi 

which  was  copyrighted  and  written  by  proud  that  I  will  not  let  a  whispered  in-  Assemblyman  Moran  has  introduced  a  Mo’rrirhura  Pniriot.K orot 


Atlantic  City  Press  &  Union,  Passaic 
PIcti’s,  Trenton  Times  &  State  Gazetti, 
Buffalo  Netvs,  Fargo  Forum,  Mmt 


Frank  T  Prince  S  the  same  charges  ^  will  not  let  a  whispered  m-  AssemPlyman  Moran  has  introcl^ed  a  Harrisburg  Patriot-News. 

rrauK  j.  rrince,  made  ine  same  cnarges  smuation  go  unnoticed.  I  think  the  people  bill  which  would  amend  Sections  .lO  and  Those  onnoseH  to  diviner  wav  r 


against  George  V.  Coffin  Indmapolis  of  Elmira  with  whom  I  have  fought,  for  51  of  the  Civil  Practice  Act  requiring  Motor's'de^nds^TOinf  (mf^tha*!  there 

mTsS  Torme?  ra^attomi  aS^^rmer  f-"'*  X  °“’er  big  interests^ho  will  seek  L 

Marsn.  lormer  ivian  attorney  and  lormer  jj^yg  j  p]J^y  gU  of  the  cards  on  consent  for  the  use  of  a  name,  portrait  „  •  n-ires  or  rate  revisions  as  soon 


law  partner  of  the  Governor.  It  alle^  top  of  the  table. 


that  the  three  offered  McCray  $10,000 
and  immunity  from  conviction  on  charges 


Luii>ei.i  iiir  me  use  oi  uuiiic,  ix/iiiaii  prices  or  rate  revisions  as  soon  as 

or  picture  tised  for  advertising  or  trade  they  hear  that  the  automobile  company 


“I  don’t  like  whispering  campaigns.  I  purposes.  Provision  is  made  for  equit-  successful  in  impressing  pulv 


ana  immunuy  irom  consnction  on  cnarges  ^.^^t  evervbody  who  reads  this  newspaper  able  action  to  restrain  the  use  of  the  ushers  with  their  suggestions  These  in 

iLcf  McDonald^^  prosHtor^'^f  ti"?  terests.  big  users  of  newspaper  space,  who 

Marion  c;untv  to  succeerWHliam  P  niay  feel  that  the  business  they  place 


Marion  comty  to  succeed  William  P.  y^^h  tommyrot.  Other  men  who  have  sent  hut  does  not  snecifv  that  such 
Evans,  Al^rays  son-m-law,  who  re-  had  only  the  welfare  of  Elmira  at  heart  sen»  he  filed  as  public  record. 


justifies  particular  consideration  by  the 


sign^  when  it  became  apparent  he  have  given  their  time,  their  energy 

would  have  to  pros^ute  his  own  father-  ^heir  money  to  the  good  of  the  city, 

m-law  on  charges  of  misappropriation  of  gg  (j,gy  gpg  gj.g  being  charged  with  the 
funds  belonging  to  the  state  board  of  <anie  meanness. 

agriculture.  “This  is  a  nitv  anrl  a  shamp  nnnn  thnsp 


McCray  refused  the  offer,  it  is  said,  y^.ho  disagree  with  them.  It  is  the  great 
and  subsequently  was  convirted  and  sen-  American  right  to  disagree,  to  think  dif- 
tenced  to  ten  years  in  the  Federal  pem-  ferently  and  to  oppose  any  movement,  but 


and  their  money  to  the  good  of  the  city,  A.  B.  C.  ELECTS  BRESNAHAN 
as  they  see  it,  are  being  charged  with  the  _ 

'^^ThTsls^'TSty  and  a  shame  uiion  those  Business  Manager  of  New  York  World 


publishers  are  notably  the  tobacco  and 
focxl  advertisers. 


SUGGESTION  FOR  A.  B.  C. 


Succeeds  Dayton  on  Directorate 

J.  F.  Bresnahan.  business  manager  of 


tentiarv  at  Atlanta  Ga  He  was  oaroled  to  op^se  any  movement,  out  Netv  York  World,  was  appointed  a 

tentiary  at  Atlanta,  tie  was  paroled  ,{  ,g  gj,  g^j  q£  lowest  meanness  to  Hirertor  of  tbp  Audit  Rnrpan  of  Cimi 
last  August  and  testified  against  Jackson  gyg_ 


Douglas  of  Curtis  Company  Ask*  la- 
formation  on  Subscription  Sources 

A  new  form  of  report  as  to  the  source 


last  August  ana  testmed  against  Jackson  jnf-g  hrihps  havp  inflnpnppd  uuicau  v-olu  a  new  lorm  ol  report  as  to  the  source 

last  week,  practically  substantiating  the  onlv  thought  is  the  growth  if  v  ^  meeting  of  the  direc-  of  subscriptions  and  the  methods  by  which 

I..  .t._  men  wnose  only  tnougnt  is  me  growtn  mrate  held  in  New  York.  Feb  17.  He  they  are  obtained  is  being  advocated  for 


story  printed  by  the  Times. 

Mr.  Prince  who  wrote  this  story  and 


and  welfare  Elmira  ,hg  unexpired  term  of  James  C.  adoptron  by'  the  Audit' Bureau  of ‘Circi^ 

ine  Siar-uazette  lavors  mis  project  rygv-ton.  former  niihliRher  of  the  Vert.  .  u..  T7  TR _ ..I-;.- 


all  the  rest  of  the  political  stories  the  because  it  believes  it  for  the  eo^  of  former  publisher  of  the  Netv  lations  by  M.  E.  Douglas,  circulation 

Times  has  printed  in  its  long  battle  gj^g  beheves  it  necess^rv  and  1^^^  /o«nw/,  whose  resigna-  manager  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 

against  alleged  corruption  in  the  state  believe ^it.necessa^  do^e  at  ffie  from  the  board  pany. 


$1,000  William  E.  English  prize  a  few 
weeks  ago  “for  outstanding  journalistic 


to  the  taxpayer  whatever. 

“As  for  the  fellow  who  has  lowered 


-  -  It  is  Mr.  Dougla.s’  contention  that  on 

stiidy  trading  areas.  the  present  basis  the  information  as  to 

Mr.  Bresnahan  has  been  particularly  sources  of  subscriptions  as  well  as  how 
active  in  .A.  B.  C.  affairs  during  the  last  they  are  received  is  often  based  on  a 


work  in  clearing  up  the  political  situation  u;,^cpif  ir,  tViJc  ,..Vi:cnpr,r„T  PorT,T^r.:<Tr,  active  in  .A.  B.  C.  affairs  during  the  last  . . 

in  Indiana.”  £  the  Star-Gazette  is  concerned  there  years.  In  19^  he  was  a  meml^r  of  startlingly  small  percentage  of  total  dr- 


of  defense  counsel  for  the  Governor,  in  ™  t  <^f  tfirectors.  Mr.  Dayton  was 

PrincTEHf‘h  direcBv  or  indirectlv  with  anv  plot  now  ^ 

rnnee  himselt  had  conspired  with  others  _ _ _  period 

to  “frame”  a  case  against  the  governor  to  print  an  honest  newsnaoer  ^  managing  director  of  the 

because  they  had  a  grudge  against  him  devoted  to  the^best  interests  of  Elmira^as  ^^”’"^^1,  reported  to  the  directors  that  he 
since  he  refused  to  make  certain  appoint-  interests  of  Elmira,  as  proposed  studv  of  trading 

. :-i _ ]  A_  " C  sec  II.  _ _  _  «  •  w  ■  "  .  .  ^ 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  TO  MOVE 


elected  last  October  for  a  two-year  The  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

_  now  located  at  250  Park  avenue.  New 

O.  C.  Harn.  managing  director  of  the  York,  will  move  its  executive  headquar- 
Bureau,  reported  to  the  directors  that  he  ters  to  the  New  York  Central  Building  at 
had  begun  the  proposed  study  of  trading  Park  avenue  between  45th  and  46tli 


ments  they  wished  to  dictate.  w  Trioo  is  general  manager  of  the  as  explained  in  a  recent  issue  of  .streets,  when  that  structure  is  complettd 

Nfr.  Prince  let  it  be  known  several  Qgnnett  Newsnaoers  Editor  &  Publisher,  but  that  be  would  early  in  1929.  The  newspaper  chain 

weeks  ago  that  he  was  no  longer  con-  j  * _ '  not  be  ready  to  make  a  report  for  some  comprising  the  New  York  Telegram  and 


nected  with  the  Times.  He  covered  the 
trial  for  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  news¬ 
papers.  however,  and  was  in  the  court- 


lOWA  PAPER  TO  BUILD  other  newspapers,  will  occupy  an  en- 

The  directors  elected  the  following  new  tire  floor  in  the  building,  where  the  coo- 
Contracts  for  a  new  $25,000  building  members ;  The  Coca  Cola  Company ;  the  pany’s  general  management  and  the  na- 


room  when  Mr.  Jones  read  his  charges  were  let  last  week  by  the  Perry  (la.)  Tohnson-Dallis  Company.  Atlanta  Ga..  tional  advertising  department  will  be 

against  him.  Mr.  Jones  said  m  the  Daily  Chief.  New  presses  and  an  addi-  advertising  agency :  the  Connellsville  housed.  The  growth  of  the  organization, 

course  his  statem^t  that  “in  fairness  tional  linotype  will  be  installed  in  the  (Pa.)  Daily  Ne^vs:  and  the  Far  F.ast,  a  in  addition  to  the  transfer  from  the  mid- 

to  the  Times  Mr.  Prince  is  no  longer  new  quarters  when  completed,  toward  magazine  published  at  St,  Columbans.  west  of  several  executives,  made  larger 

connected  with  that  newspaper.”  the  end  of  the  summer.  Neb.  quarters  necessary. 


SYRACUSE  HERALD  IN  MILUON  DOLLAR  PLANT 


rected  in  Undeveloped  District,  Building  Is  Convenient  to  Transportation  and  Business  Section 
Limestone  and  Brick  Used  on  Exterior,  Marble,  Oak  and  Bronze  for  Inside  Trim 

FTER  several  weeks  of  shaking  down, 


lobby  are  of  marble  with  ornamental  treatment  of  Celotex  tile  sound-deaden-  forces.  Opening  off  a  balcony,  offices 
^  house-warmings  and  a  formal  open-  plaster  ceiling.  The  walls  are  of  St.  Gene-  ing.  and  a  special  noiseless  floor.  A  and  rest  rooms  against  the  rear  wall 
ig  with  President  Coolidge’s  golden  key  vieve  marble  with  black  and  gold  base ;  sound-proof  partition  divides  the  news  attest  thought  for  the  comfort  of  the 
t^ing  the  presses,  the  Syroi'Mic  ( \.  Y.)  the  doors  are  of  pink  Tennessee  marble  room  from  the  composing  room,  with  workers. 

{trM  has  settled  down  to  regular  pro-  laid  in  pattern  design.  The  doors  are  of  pneumatic  tube  copy-carriers  carried  Under  the  mailing  room  and  the  press 
luction  in  its  new’  plant.  Representing  hroiize  kalamein  trimmed  with  bronze  under  it  through  the  floor.  room  is  a  roomy  basement  containing 

hardware.  On  the  fourth  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  boiler  room  and  ink  room  where  6,- 

- From  the  lobby,  wide  doors  give  en-  the  president,  the  publisher,  the  chief  of  000  gallons  of  ink  can  be  stored  and  fed 

trance  to  the  offices  of  the  business  man-  the  editorial  staff,  the  telephone  room,  automatically  to  the  presses  under  pres- 
ager  and  the  advertising  department,  the  classified  advertising  department  room  sure,  and  a  storage  room  where  250  tons 
occupying  one-half  of  the  Noxon  street  and  the  photographers,  with  a  large  rest  of  print  paper  may  be  stored  on  racks 
frontage  on  the  first  floor.  Here,  a  room  for  the  women  workers  in  the  from  which  the  rolls  drop  to  the  car- 
high-ceilinged  room  finished  in  quartered-  plant.  Adjoining  the  president's  offices  riers. 

oak  panelling,  with  a  floor  of  pink  Ten-  is  a  large  conference  room,  available  for  .\bove  the  mailing  room  and  press 
nessee  marble,  is  set  off  by  a  heavy  gatherings  too  large  for  a  private  office,  room,  on  a  level  with  the  third  floor 
counter  in  quartered  oak  panels.  The  photography  department  is  splen-  offices,  is  the  comiwsing  room  and  stereo- 

Up  from  the  main  floor  lobby,  either  didly  equipped,  with  three  complete  dark  typing  room.  Windows  on  three  sides 
by  a  marble  staircase  or  a  passenger  rooms,  a  dressing  room  and  a  studio  in  and  sawtooth  skylight  overhead  provide 
elevator,  the  visitor  reaches  the  second  which  photographs  can  be  made.  -A  door  a  flood  of  sunlight  at  all  times,  while 
floor,  which  houses  the  accounting  and  gives  access  ot  the  large  rear  roof,  where  every  cornCT  can  be  illuminated  brightly 
circulation  departments.  These  divide  a  outdoor  pictures  can  be  made  if  it  is  not  by  means  of  a  specially  designed  light¬ 
wide  room,  finished  with  natural  oak.  A  desirable  to  use  artificial  light.  ing  system  installed  overhead.  * 

vault  room,  a  storeroom  and  counters,  .All  rooms  in  the  front  section  of  the  The  floor  is  of  wood  blocks,  laid  on 
where  the  public  will  be  served,  are  in-  building  are  equipped  with  electric  serv-  end,  providing  a  surface  that  is  noise- 
eluded  in  the  equipment.  ice  plugs  and  with  ample  lighting  fix-  eliminating  and  resilient  to  the  tread. 

On  the  second  floor,  also,  a  door  be-  tures.  All  walls  and  ceilings  are  of  hard  Yhe  composing  room  is  88  feet  by  72 
side  the  elevator  opens  to  a  balcony  over-  pla.ster,  painted  and  stipple<l,  and  the  trim  fppt  while  the  stereotvne  room  which 
looking  the  mailing  room  and  press  is  of  natural  oak.  Soins  it?  is  45  feet  b^  ^Te’et  Si 

rooms  where  visitors  may  stand  and  In  the  rear  of  the  building  are  the  huge  the  equipment  is  so  placed  that  it  fol- 
watch  operations.  Beside  this  is  the  elec-  mailing  and  press  rooms,  the  latter  oc-  lows  the  “straight  line’’  principle, 

trical  control  room  with  Cutler-Hammer  cupying  all  of  the  east  half  of  the  struc-  aIvwp  all  floor*  i*  a  tar  anfl  <tra,Pl 

equipment.  ture,  stretching  from  front  to  back  and  J 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  \oxon  street  two  stories  high.  tprt ’thp  too-floor  roomc  ^rom  polH 

side  are  offices  directly  connected  with  The  press  room  is  147  feet  long  and  ^  k,.  ..  an 

- - production.  On  the  east  is  the  art  room,  44  feet  wide,  with  a  25-foot  ceiling,  ample  surmounted  by  a  40-foot  t.ltmg 

Edward  H.  O’Hara  to  house  the  10-unit  Goss  press  lottery.  thermostatic  heat  con 

through  two  wmdows.  On  the  east  cor-  High,  wide  windows,  with  a  skylight  .  .  Prlcriflairp 
an  investment  of  more  than  $1,000,000,  ner  is  the  office  of  the  general  manager,  above,  provide  so  much  daylight  that  no  ,1^: witer  merhanicfl  ventilation 

the  building  and  plant,  according  to  the  with  another  office  for  a  secretary  and  artificial  light  is  needed  during  the  day.  a,,,omafic  snrinklers  automatic  fire  alarn 

Herald  management,  is  the  most  com-  stenographer.  Adjoining,  in  front,  is  the  The  floor  is  of  steel  plate,  removable  in 

^ete  and  modern  occupied  by  any  New  library,  and  across  the  hall-^pening  sections.  Underneath  it  is  the  reel  room  executives.  These  and  other  moderi 

York  State  newspaper.  over  a  skylight,  are  the  back  file  rooms  with  carriers  running  upon  rails  sunk  p^vcnicncc*  arc  alm<«t  commnnnlace 

The  site  is  in  an  old,  but  comparatively  and  the  offices  of  the  dramatic  and  in  the  concrete  basement  floor.  And  at  u  e  i  u  i  a  • 

undeveloped  section  of  the  city  and  is  society  departments.  one  end  of  the  press  room  is  the  color  Monks  &  John^n,  who  designed  th 

bordered  by  three  streets,  Noxon  and  On  the  west  side  is  the  news  or  edi-  press.  plant  of  the  Cleveland  News,  amoni 

North  Franklin  streets  and  Marnell  ave-  torial  room.  The  managing  editor  and  The  floor  of  the  press  room  is  four  others,  had  charge  of  planning  the  build 

nue.  It  is  only  a  short  walk  to  the  the  sporting  editor,  alone,  have  private  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  mailing  room,  **’8’  with  H.  D.  A.  Ganteaurne  in  direc 

down-town  district,  where  many-storied  offices,  separated  by  a  room  containing  where  a  steel-top  table  106  feet  long  charge  of  the  new  Herald  building, 

structures  have  multiplied  in  recent  years  the  .A.  P.  telegraph  instruments.  runs  along  beside  the  press  battery.  The  Herald,  established  Jan.  15,  187/ 

and  almost  adjacent  to  the  railroad  At  one  end  of  the  city  room  is  the  .Automatic  conveyors  deliver  papers  from  lays  claim  to  the  title  of  the  oldes 

tracks  which  are  soon  to  be  replaced  by  copy  desk  and  the  desks  of  the  city  presses  to  table,  where  they  are  bundled  paper  in  Syracuse  in  point  of  confine 

an  elevated  structure.  On  all  sides  are  editor  and  state  editor,  and  opening  from  and  dropped  onto  a  belt  conveyor  which  ous  publication  under  the  same  nam< 

old  houses  and  small  business  blocks  to  this  end  is  another  telegraph  room,  where  takes  them  to  openings  in  the  rear  wall.  Its  new  building  is  the  sixth  it  has  o< 

be  tom  down  as  the  city  grows.  the  United  Press,  the  Consolidated  Press  through  which  they  reach  the  loading  cupied  in  the  51  years.  The  home  it  oi 

The  new  Herald  Building  is  four  stories  and  the  two  telegraph  companies  main-  platforms.  The  mailing  room  is  64  feet  cupied  until  this  year  has  been  remode! 

high  where  it  fronts  on  Noxon  street  tain  and  operate  equipment.  by  72  feet  with  a  23-foot  ceiling,  pro-  led  and  will  be  rented  for  office  spac 

and  reaching  back,  three  stories  from  the  The  ceilings  in  the  news  room  have  a  viding  ample  space  for  the  mail  room  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  business  dii 
ground,  to  Marnell  trict.  On  its  sil 

avenue  along - - -  -  -  —  - - - -  the  paper  was  put 

North  Franklin  i  lish^  from  Jai 

street.  15,  1908  to  Jan.  1 

Its  framework  is  1917,  when  it  « 

structural  panded  into  largi 

encased  con-  J  quarters  bui 

Crete.  Floors  are  ^  around  the  opera 

of  reinforced  con-  S  I  ing  structure  witi 

and  tile  and  ill  f  out  an  hour’s 

interior  partitions  V  H  terruption  of 

of  brick.  V'  S  H  V  ^  paper’s 

^  steel.  Floor  W ■’  W 9  ■  ■ 

finish  is  of  marble,  W  H  B  had  for  many  yea: 

terrazzo  and  cem-  ^  ^  I  H  ^  published  ( 

ent.  Facing  Nox-  ^  T*  fl  4  J  n  the  opposite 

street,  the  front  ^  I  '  '  «.'■  3*1  fl  I  street, 

the  building  |  J  ) 

_ _  H  ■  ^  ”1  J  1  I  «  Jenkins,  daught 

Ameriran  arcbitec-  B  I  ■  W  *  T  1  K  .Arthur  Jei^ii 

ture.  The  building  S I  B  ,  ^  i  I  the  paper’s  fou 

standard  I  ra  ^  «  der,  presidei 

buff  Indiana  lime-  1  I  I  Edward 

stone, 


,  with  light 
buff  Kittanning 
brick  panels.  .An 
ornamental  cast 
iron  front,  finished 
in  antique  verde, 
surrounds  the  main 
entrance,  contain¬ 
ing  not  only  the 
vestibule  door  but 
two  large  win¬ 
dows,  through  one 
of  which  is  offered 
full  view  of  the 
big  press  room. 

The  main  en¬ 
trance  vestibule 


The  new  $1,000,000  Herald  Building  in  which  the  Syracuse  Herald  is  now  being  produced 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  February  25,  1  928 


JANUARY  LINAGE  LOSS  IN  38  CITIES  WAS  3.1  PER  CENT 


T  IN.\GE  figures  for  January,  1928,  and  1927,  com- 
piled  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  Statistical 
Department.  Inc.,  and  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  show 
a  decrease  in  total  volume  carried  by  155  newspapers 
in  .18  cities  of  3.1  per  cent.  The  detailed  figures 
follow : 

SUMMARY  OF  ADVERTISING  BY  CITIES 


SS  listed 

14  show 

itaiii 

24  show 

loss 

I.M  pM|t«T<  listed 

♦  st*o'v 

SO  sliow 

1«(SS 

S  no  comparison 

1928 

1927 

New  York  . 

_ 1.5,059.(144 

14.972.937 

80.iri7 

Gain 

Chicago  . 

_  6.&44.166 

0.874,872 

09.294 

Gain 

Philndolpliin  . 

_  0,588.815 

6.805.619 

210,404 

IjORS 

_  4,521,874 

4,842.306 

320,532 

TX)8B 

Cleveland  . 

_  3.492,825 

.3..362,400 

130.423 

Gain 

_  3,398,200 

3,663,520 

205.320 

Loss 

_  6,224,788 

6,241.327 

16..539 

Loss 

_  3,845.605 

4,060.995 

215,390 

Loss 

Ix>s  Angeles  . 

_  6,610,205 

6,860.759 

250,554 

Loss 

I'ittsbiirgh  . 

_  3.865,6.30 

4,869.060 

Loss 

_  2,840.843 

2.812,332 

28.51! 

Gain 

San  Francisco  . . . . 

_  4,214,593 

4, ,>46,312 

331,719 

I>088 

_  2.3.36.812 

2,410.244 

73.432 

IX>S8 

_  2,710,880 

2.614.279 

96,601 

Gain 

_  4,158,783 

4,5.32.904 

374,121 

Loss 

Cincinnati  . 

_  3,366.,300 

3,228.000 

138,300 

Gain 

.  3,257,669 

3.533.08S 

27.5,419 

I.oss 

Minneapolis  . 

_  2.541.155 

2.588..^4V5 

47,350 

Loss 

_  2,590.868 

2.644,712 

53,844 

Loss 

Indianapolis  . 

_  2,604,096 

2,670.00.3 

65,907 

IjOSS 

_  2.282,588 

2.298.710 

10.128 

Loss 

_  2..337.903 

2,407.629 

49.r20 

I.oss 

Columbus  . 

_  3,086,373 

3„317.021 

230,048 

IX>S8 

tLouisville  . 

_  2,418,0.89 

2.430.188 

18,099 

Loss 

_  2.062.074 

2,048,872 

13,202 

Gain 

_  2,609,470 

2.370,084 

239,380 

Gain 

_  2,890,2.53 

2,865,272 

24.9S1 

Gain 

Memphis  . 

_  2,3.57,222 

2,201,574 

95,648 

Gain 

_  2.4;{1.226 

2.837.800 

405. .580 

Loss 

Rochester  . 

_  3,181,095 

3.215.979 

32.884 

Loss 

....  l,4.5o.70t> 

1.269,548 

186.158 

Gain 

_  2,0.53.576 

2,290,414 

236,838 

Loss 

_  1,460.2.56 

1,693.265 

2.33,009 

Lobs 

tBirmingham  . 

_  2,406„502 

2,397,906 

6,596 

Gain 

_  1,932,850 

1,883,074 

44.776 

Gain 

_  2.404,7.38 

2,652,384 

247,646 

Loss 

_  2,729,720 

2,866.108 

136,388 

I^oss 

tl'es  Moines  . 

....  1.328,282 

1.7.56,129 

427,847 

Loss 

Totals  . 

_ 133,084.627 

137.3.50.974 

4.266.247 

Loss 

t  Xi>U‘  rpfi-ri-uri'S  under  individual  newspaper  linage. 


BALTIMORE 


1928  192T 


Son  . 

1.364,061 

131,511  Loss 

•Eve  Sun  . 

.  1.275.354 

1,227,1.54 

48,200  Gain 

American  . . 

529,966 

130,408  I.08S 

•News  . 

613.958 

31,704  Gain 

•Post  . 

325.856 

33. STS  Loss 

Totals  . 

4,060,995 

213,390  Loss 

LOS  ANGELES 

Times  . 

2,2.57,682 

190,624  Lobs 

Eixa  miner  . 

1,911,703 

76,940  Ix>S8 

•Express  . 

.  776,972 

722.848 

54,124  Gain 

•Herald  . 

.  1,308,636 

1,298.234 

10,402  Gain 

•Record  . 

.  401,100 

416.038 

14,938  Lobs 

•X'ews  . 

.  221.676 

254,2.54 

32,578  Loss 

Totals  . 

.  6,610.205 

6,860,759 

250,554  Lobs 

BUFFALO 

Courier*  Express  . . 

.  776.456 

818.356 

41,901  rx>8a 

Times  . 

1,000.726 

53,688  Loss 

•News  . 

.  1,117,350 

993,250 

124,100  Gaia 

Totals  . . 

.  2.840,843 

2,812,332 

28,511  Gain 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Chronicle  . 

.  950,516 

989,658 

38,542  Loss 

F'xaminer  . 

.  1,478,433 

1,671,860 

163,427  Loss 

•Rnlletiii  . 

.  .5.38,902 

488,194 

50,708  Gain 

•Call  . 

798.140 

112,196  Loss 

•News  . 

.  560,798 

.599,060 

.38,262  I/>8S 

Totals  . 

.  4,214,593 

4.546,312 

331,719  Loss 

MILWAUKEE 

Journal  . 

1.285,275 

4,680  Gain 

S<'ntiDel  . 

563,516 

554  Loss 

•I.ieader  . . 

.  193..359 

205,595 

12,236  Loss 

•Wisconsin  News 

.  664,004 

559,893 

104,711  Gain 

Totals  . 

2,614,279 

96,601  Gain 

WASHINGTON 

Star  . . 

.  2,092,107 

2,288,313 

196,206  Lobs 

Post  . 

.  781,976 

928,S:t7 

146,861  Loss 

•Evening  Times  . 

.  591.591 

551,.345 

40,246  Gain 

Herald  . 

564,587 

76.506  Ijoss 

•Evening  News  .. 

.  205.028 

199,822 

5.206  Gain 

NEW  YORK 


Totals 


4,158.7?3 


4,532,9<M  374.121  Low 


ST.  PAUL 

•Dispatch  . 

1928 

1927 

690,340 

705,222 

65.3,310 

M.0S0Gti, 
28.068  G«, 
■18,916  U., 

Totals  . 

.  2.062,074 

2,048,872 

13.202GU, 

OAKLAND 

1,496.852 

793,562 

153,622  U, 
83.216  li 

•Post-Inquirer  . 

.  710,346 

Totals  . 

.  2.053.576 

2.290,414 

236.838  Ua 

OMAHA 

.  819,154 

887,929 

450,814 

354,522 

68,  TO  U, 
190.2880.1, 

Bee-News  . 

.  641,102 

Totals  .  1,460,256 

News  eombined  with  Bee,  February 

1,683,265 
7,  1927. 

233,009  1., 

BIRMINGHAM 

.  611,562 

1643.384 

1,276,142 

478,380 

31,822  Ua 
54.922  Gti, 
14.504  Ua 

News  . 

•Post  . 

.  1,331,064 

Totals  .  2.406,502 

tSnnday  Age-Herald  merged  into 
287.770  lines  in  five  Sunday  issues. 

2,397,906  8,5960.1, 

Sunday  Newi;  lacl.iia 

RICHMOND 

•News-I.eader  . 
Times-Dispatch 

.  1,103,168 

.  829,682 

1,055,424 

832,650 

47.744  d, 
2.968  Ua 

Totals  . 

.  1,932,850 

1,888,074 

44,776  Gto 

• 

DAYTON 

•Herald  . 

.  715.8.-M 

.  589,190 

^  7ra!l54 
639,086 

150,43u  laa 
47.320  Ua 
49.896  Ua 

Totals  . 

_ _  2,404,738 

2,652,384 

247,646  Ua 

•  HOUSTON 

1.301.902 

1,047,718 

143.080  Ua 
39.956  Ua 
46.648  6.1, 

Post-Dispatch  . 

.  i;007,762 

Totals  . 

2,806,108 

136,388  Ua 

American  . 

....  1,154.132 

1,106,830 

47„302  Gain 

....  1,732.378 

1,634,560 

97.818  Gain 

_  2.600.688 

2,480.474 

120,214  Gain 

....  1,293.588 

1,361,127 

67,539  Loss 

_  255.012 

336,361 

81.349  IjOas 

_  796,548 

690,192 

106.3,56  Gain 

•Evenin'?  Graphic. 

_  2.36.964 

309,2.56 

72,292  I,K>ss 

•livening  Journal  . 

_  1,130,428 

1,192,726 

62,298  I.OSS 

•Evening  Post  ... 

.  5.53,3.32 

,552.776 

5.56  Gain 

•Evening  World  .. 

_  S55.204 

803. 4«1 

51,743  Gain 

_  1,461.910 

1,4.52.074 

9.836  Gain 

•Telegram  . 

_  519,334 

468.166 

51,168  Gain 

Brouklyii  Eagle  . . 

_  1,410,142 

1,426,496 

16,3.54  Loss 

Braoklyn  Times  . . 

_  554,852 

632,696 

77,844  IX)8S 

Standard  Union  . . 

_  504,532 

525,742 

21,210  IaOSS 

Totals  . 

_  15,059,044 

14.972,937 

86,107  Gain 

CHICAGO 

•Daily  News  . 

_  1,611.345 

1.. 544,229 

67,116  Gain 

Tribune  . 

_  2.433,180 

2,419,242 

13,938  Gain 

Herald-Examiner  . 

_  1,027.185 

1.015,482 

11.763  Gain 

•Post  . 

_  483.027 

470.760 

12,267  Gain 

•American  . 

_  1,037,856 

1,017,462 

20,394  Gain 

•Journal  . 

_  351,573 

407,697 

56,124  l4>ss 

Tetals  . 

_  6,944,166 

6,874,872 

69,294  Gain 

_  1,324,630 

1,700,795 

176.765  Ix>S8 

_  752.855 

716.713 

36,140  Gain 

_  1,170.384 

1.265,405 

95,021  IxtSB 

•Evening  Ledger  . . 

....  1,127.647 

1,151,488 

23,841  Lobs 

_  1,426,959 

1,386,861 

40,098  Gain 

_  145,405 

182,143 

36,740  Loss 

•News  . 

_  441,535 

402,210 

39,325  Gain 

Tetala  . 

_  6,588,815 

6,806,619 

216,804  l4>ss 

DETROIT 

_  2,152,080 

2,415,896 

263,816  Loss 

_  1,099,546 

1,063,930 

35,616  Gain 

Free  l-ress  . 

_  1,270,248 

1,362,480 

92,232  Loss 

Totals  . 

....  4,521.874 

4,842,306 

320,432  Loss 

CLEVELAND 

_  1,345,950 

1,370,925 

24,075  Ixws 

Nows  . 

_  1.067,875 

985,650 

72.825  Gain 

•Pres*  . 

_  1,080,000 

1.006.425 

82,575  Gain 

Totals  . 

....  8,492,825 

3,362,400 

130,423  Gain 

ST.  LOUIS 

Post-Dispatch  . 

....  1.649,200 

1,790,320 

141,120  Loss 

Globe-Democrat 

. . . .  1,029,600 

1,096,500 

66,900  Loss 

•Star  . 

_  454,400 

489,000 

24,600  Loss 

•Times  . 

_  235,000 

287,700 

32,700  Lost 

Totals  . 

_  3,398,200 

3.663,520 

265,320  Loss 

BOSTON 

Herald  . 

_  1,310.451 

1,290,652 

10,799  Gain 

_  1.. 3.32, 481 

1,326.996 

5,485  Gain 

Post  . 

.  1,0.54,698 

1,010,1.52 

35,546  Gain 

Advertiser  . 

_  3.50. 5T! 

.y  to.  275 

149,742  l/OBS 

•American  . 

.  404,990 

468,246 

4.256  Loss 

.  1,085,994 

1,048,422 

37,572  Gain 

•Transcriiit  . 

_  625,641 

577,584 

48,057  Gain 

Totals  . 

.  6,224,788 

0,241,327 

16,539  Loss 

‘  Xu  Sunday  edition. 


CINCINNATI 


•Post  . 

•Times-Star  . 

Enquirer  . 

Tribune  . 

.  708.900 

.  1,136.700 

.  1,208,100 

.  312,600 

650,400 

1,070,100 

1.195,200 

30:i.300 

49,.500  Gain 
66,(500  Gain 
12,900  Gain 
9,300  Gain 

Totals  . 

. .  3,366,300 

3,228,000 

138,300  Gain 

NEW  ORLEANS 

.  1,354.255 

1,486.779 

840,.331 

672,525 

533,453 

132,524  Loss 
74,405  1,088 
10.918  Gain 
79,408  Loss 

Item  . . 

.  683.443 

•Tribune  . 

Total  . 

.  3,257,669 

3,533,088 

275,419  Loss 

MINNEAPOUS 

.  1. 044,234 

1,097,482 

1,085.060 

4(X5,903 

53,248  Lobs 
.59,971  I,osa 
65,869  Gain 

Journal  . 

•Star  . 

.  1,025.0^9 

Totals  . 

2,588,505 

47. .350  I»BS 

SEATTLE 

Times  . 

Post-Intelligencer 

•Star  . 

•Union-Recwd  ... 

.  1,263,598 

.  806,806 

.  452,200 

1,2(50,630 

790,342 

493,458 

100,282 

2,968  Gain 
16.464  Gain 
41,258  Loss 
32,018  Loss 

Totals  . 

.  2,590,868 

2,644,712 

53,844  Lots 

INDIANAPOLIS 

•News  . 

star  . 

•Times  . 

.  1,293.073 

.  948,765 

.  .  362,259 

1,261,668 

1,017,342 

390.903 

31,404  Gain 
68,577  Lobs 
28,734  Loas 

Totals  . 

.  2,604,096 

2,670,003 

65,907  Loss 

DENVER 

News  . 

Post  . 

.  654,696 

.  1,149,092 

.  478,800 

681.156 

1,106,728 

510,832 

26,460  Lobs 
42,364  Gain 
32,0:12  Loss 

Totals  . 

.  2,282,588 

2.298,716 

16,128  Lost 

PROVIDENCE 

.  762,863 

752,850 

1,008,618 

3,30,162 

315,990 

10,013  Gain 
18.474  Loss 
50,194  Lost 
8,929  Gain 

.  990,144 

Tribune  . 

Totals  . 

2,407,629 

49,726  Loss 

COLUMBUS 

Dispatch  . 

.  1,597,700 

.  580,227 

1,754,314 

648,170 

914,537 

156,614  Loss 
67,943  Loss 
6,091  Lobs 

.  908,446 

Totals  . 

.  3,086,373 

3,317,021 

230,648  Loss 

LOUISVILLE 

Courier-Journal 
Uerald-Post  . 

. .  1,000,175 

.  462,553 

.  895,361 

1,061,357 

7575,361 

799,470 

1,182  Loss 
112,808  Lost 
95,891  Gain 

Totals  .  2,418,089  2,436,188 

Herald-Poet  morning  edition  discontinued 

18,009  Loss 
with  issue  of 

March  5,  1927. 

tlneiudes  241,530  lines  of  morning  is.sue. 


DES  MOINES 


Register  . 

•Tribune  . 

.  630,769 

.  697,513 

620.778 

715,388 

419,963 

9,901  Gih 
17.87S  Ua 

1.756,129 
12.  1927. 

427.847  Ua 

Daily  Capital  discontinued  February 

ATLANTA 

Constitution  . 

Georgian*  American 
Journal  . 

.  799,744 

_  635,260 

7.55,254 

558,652 

1,036,178 

44.490  Gill 
76,608  Glii 
118,288  Glh 

TotaU  . 

2,370,084 

239,386  Gill 

KANSAS  CITY 

436,784 

353,109 

1.3.52.:!33 

723,046 

4,016  Lw 
8,583  Ua 

32.828  Glh 

32.828  Glh 

•Post  . 

Star  . 

.  344 '526 

•Times  . 

TotaU  . 

.  2,890,253 

2.865.272 

24,961  Glh 

MEMPHIS 

Commercial  App^^al 
•Evening  Appeal  .. 
•Preaa-Sclmitar  ... 

.  .  .  1,067  318 

.  407,070 

1.L53.250 

460,817 

647,507 

85.962  Ua 
36,253  Glh 
145,327  Glh 

Totali  . 

2,261,574 

.  J. 

96,648  Glh 

NEWARK,  N 

1,570,622 

839,622 

49,226  Ua 
24,206  Ua 

Totals  . 

2,410,244 

73,433  Ua 

PITTSBURGH 

I-reas  . 

1,865,878 

14,657  Glh 

774,522 

822,402 

786,520 

619,738 

•Chronicle-Telegraph  . 

4. 869.060 

ORE. 

1.003.430  Ua 

PORTLAND,  ( 

•News  . 

Oregonian  . 

Oregon  Journal  . . . 
•Telegram  . 

.  34.5,828 

.  746,620 

410.851 

1.185.828 

889,742 

351,335 

65,023  Ua 
268,170  Ua 
14.1,122  Ua 
60.785  Glh 

Totals  . 

.  2,431,226 

2,837,806 

406.580  Ua 

ROCHESTER, 

N.  Y. 

768,668 

1,070,399 

1,374.912 

31,760  Glh 
29,014  Ua 
35.680  ua 

•Tlmes-Union  .  1,011.385 

Demo<rat  &  Chronicle...  1.339,273 

TotaU  . 

. ...  .  3,181,005 

3.213,979 

32,884  ua 

LONG  BEACH, 

CAUF. 

Press-Telegram  .  • . 

889,084 

380,464 

06908  (Uh 
90. 160  Glh 

TotaU  . 

1,260,548 

186.158  Glh 

Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  February  25,  1  928 
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INLAND  PRESS  TIGHTENS  ITS  ORGANIZATION 


Re>elects  Officers,  Amends  Constitution  to  Make  Directors  Supreme  Power,  Raises  Dues- 
Man’s  Code  Is  That  of  “Regular  Fellow,’’  Publishers  Are  Told 


-Newspaper 


(B\  TeUzrafh  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  school  of  journalism,  Northwestern  Uni-  public  service  if  you  increase  the  adver-  Mr.  Adams  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 

Chicago,  Feb.  22. John  H.  Harri-  versity;  John  R.  Reilly,  Chicago  Daily  tising  in  your  papers  relating  to  fruits  “chain  stores”  and  Mr.  Armstrong  dis- 

„  nf  ttif  Dtininllo  Hll  )  News.  and  Bloor  Schleppey,  secretary  and  other  wholesome  foods,”  Dr.  Bun-  cussed  “classified  advertising.” 

rnt^’rcial-News  was  re-elected  presi-  Chicago  branch  of  the  American  desen  added.  “Your  advertising  columns  _ 

de^Tof  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa-  ^’e\vspaper  Publishers  As^iation ;  W.  must  be  filled  with  something  Why  not  KEEPING  KLEAN  WITH  KLEMFUSS 
•  Fphrnarv  meetinir  at  the  Armstrong  of  the  classified  advertis-  specialize  m  the  things  which  are  bene- 

Hotel  Tuesday  and  Wednes-  department  of  the  Chicago  Herald  ficial?  Then  you  can  stir  up  your  local 
Morrison  .  ~,ki:cV,o,-  cntd  Examiner.  health  officer  to  conduct  a  column  of  ad-  New  York**  Obliging  Pres*  Agent  Slip* 


^y.  John  F.  D.  Aue,  publisher  of  the 
B^lington  (la.)  Hawk-Eye,  was  re- 


d  Examiner.  health  officer  to  conduct  a  column  of  ad- 

Mr.  Stuart’s  talk  was  concerned  with  vice  in  your  paper.  Health  officers  are 


elated  first  vice  president.  Wil  V.  Tuf-  newspaper  ethics.  He  said:  should  be  shouting 

flrd  of  Hinton,  la.,  was  re-elected  secre-  ^  newspaper  man  to  talk  to  nevys-  health  facts  from  the  city  hall  roof.’ 

P®per  men  about  newspaper  ethics  is  like  Mr.  Reilly  addressed  the  publishers  on 


ford  of  Uinton,  la.,  was  re-eiected  secre- 

luiu  u*  V-  I  paper  men  about  newspaper  ethics  is  like 

tary-treasurer.  , 

Vice  presidents:  Canada — H.  B.  Muir,  - 

Kingston,  Ont.  California — Harlan  Pal¬ 
mer,  Hollywood.  Colorado — T.  E. 

Knowles.  Illinois— Davis  Merwin,  Bloom¬ 
ington.  Indiana — Samuel  E.  Boys,  Ply¬ 
mouth.  Iowa— Qyde  Rabedeaux,  Musca¬ 
tine.  Kansas— John  Redmond,  Burling- 
toa  Kentucky— E.  J.  Paxton,  Paducah. 

Michigan— C.  A.  French,  Holland.  Min¬ 
nesota— Hobson  Savoy,  Faribault.  Mis- 
souri— F.  E.  Rucker,  Independence.  Ne¬ 
braska— Eugene  Huse,  Norfolk.  North 
Dakota — E.  A.  Tostevin,  Mandan.  South 
Dakota— S.  X.  Way,  Watertown.  Ohio 
—Zell  Hart  Doming,  Warren.  Wiscon- 
5in_F.  T.  Leahy,  Stevens  Point. 

Board  of  directors — Indiana — E.  H. 

Harris,  Richmond,  chairman ;  Iowa — 

S.  G.  Goldthwaite,  Boone.  Wisconsin — 

Frank  H.  Burgess,  LaCrosse.  Other 
memters  of  board  who  hold  over  for  an¬ 
other  year  include:  Illinois — A.  M. 

Snook,  Aurora.  Indiana — Charles  J. 

Ro^,  Michigan  City.  Michigan — J.  £. 

Campbell,  Owosso.  Illinois — A.  O.  Lind¬ 
say,  Quincy.  Michigan — T.  O.  Huckle, 

Cadillac.  Minnesota — C.  R.  Butler, 

Mankato. 

The  nominating  committee  consisted  of 
A.  M.  Snook,  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-  JOHN  H.  HARRISON 

yews',  C.  A.  French,  Holland  (Mich.)  Re-elected  Inland  President 

Sentinel;  Arthur  O.  Lindsay,  Quincy 

(Ill.)  Herald-Whig,  and  Frank  H.  Bur-  bringing  coals  to  Newcastle,  (iener 


Mr.  Reilly  addressed  the  publishers  on 
the  use  of  radio  broadcasting  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

“The  latest  and  most  novel  approach 
for  the  advertiser  is  the  radio,”  he  said. 
“More  than  $7,000,000  was  spent  last 
year  in  chain  broadcasting,  and  nearly 
$50,0(W,(X)0  in  both  chain  and  local  ad¬ 
vertising  by  radio.  Here  is  new  selling 
— selling  through  the  ear  instead  of  the 
eye  and  in  terms  of  millions  of  dollars. 

“Newspapers  which  own  radio  stations 
and  which  have  a  well-rounded  radio 


KEEPING  KLEAN  WITH  KLEMFUSS 

New  York’*  Obliging  Pre**  Agent  Slip* 
Publicity  Into  a  Cartoon 

That  cartoon  by  J.  Norman  Lynd  en¬ 
titled  “Spring  Cleaning  for  Liberty” 
which  is  being  sent  to  newspapers  by 
the  apparently  altruistic  Statue  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau  of  1282  Broadway,  New 
York,  is  another  laugh  from  Colgate  & 
Co.’s  press  agent,  Harry  Klemfuss.  The 
address  given  is  that  of  the  Mc.Mpin 
Hotel,  New  York,  for  which  Klemfuss 
also  tries  to  grab  space  in  the  local 
press. 

The  Klemfuss  spokesman — he  does  not 


aitu  lli  tCi  1113  IllllAlUllS  Ul  UUllclld.  t  *  1_  _  o 

“Newspapers  which  own  radio  stations  ^  r  ^  f 

and  which  have  a  well-rounded  radio  P^^bi-isher  that  the  Statue  Information 

policy  use  broadcasting  as  one  more  ad-  Pf^P^' 

vertising  service  for  users  of  space.  It  s  atuary.  One  of  his  dims 


vertising  service  for  users  of  space.  It  r  „  ui* 

can  actually  be  used  to  increase  the  sale  Randles  granite,  pd  wants  the  ^Wic 
of  newspai^r  linage.”  to  build  bigger  and  better  monuments. 

The  growing  importance  of  pictures  in  vi 

wspapers  was  emphasized  by  Mr.  of  Liberty  being  washed  and  Klemfuss. 
hlwwv  always  obliging  to  his  clients,  slipped  in 

“An  old  Chinese  proverb  tells  us  that  ^  Colgate  &  Co.,  with  a 

e  picture  is  worth  a  million  words,”  reading. 

saw!.  “The  more  or  le,s  n«lantic  »  supor  job  for  super  suds.”  _ 


newspapers  was  emphasized  by  Mr. 
Schleppey. 

“An  old  Chinese  proverb  tells  us  that 
one  picture  is  worth  a  million  words,” 
he  said.  “The  more  or  less  pedantic 
editor  might  challenge  this  statement. 


Super  Suds  is  a  new  product  now  be- 


But  the  progressive  circulation  manager  “'8  P/.opoted  in  some  media  with  paid 
will  applaud  it.  The  demand  for  picture  advertising,  b>  Colgate  &  Co. 


news  is  steadily  increasing  its  adoption. 
Heretofore,  to  the  smaller  paper  the 
price  of  producing  photo-engraving  has 
iieen  prohibitive.  .Another  factor  which 
has  prevented  its  adoption  in  many  smaller 


Some  publishers  receiving  this  car¬ 
toon  are  returning  it  to  Bayard  Colgate, 
advertising  manager  of  the  soap  manu¬ 
facturing  concern,  with  the  notation : 

“.Are  you  giving  away  Super  Suds 


Re-elected  Inland  President  engraving  is  the  fact  that  no  publisher 

welcomes  the  grief  of  an  additional  de- 
briiigiiig  coals  to  Newcastle.  Oner-  partment  wherein  he  must  deal  with  an 
ally  speaking,  the  ethics  of  the  profes-  unfamiliar  group  of  expenditures  and  an 


papers  having  a  real  need  for  photo-  N' e  don  t  give  away  our  space  or 


reader-interest.  Our  advertising 


gess,  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune.  ally  speaking,  the  ethics  of  the  profes-  unfamiliar  group  of  expenditures  and  an 

The  most  important  legislation  enacted  sion,  the  c^e  of  the  newspaper  man,  equally  unfamiliar  class  of  skilled  labor, 

at  the  meeting  was  the  amendment  to  are  known  to  real  newspaper  men  every-  The  various  photographic  news  services 

the  constitution  to  centralize  the  work  where  in  America.  offer  an  easy  way  out,  and  the  battle- 


LENGEL  ACQUITTED 

Canton  Police  Chief  Cleared  of  Plot 
That  Ended  in  Mellett’*  Death 


of  the  organization  putting  its  control  "It  is  a  code  similar  to  that  of  the  scarred  publisher  with  his  back  already  That  Ended  in  Mellett’*  Death 

in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  directors,  regular  fellow.  The  ethics  of  newspaper  to  the  wall  facing  his  problems  of  em-  Seranus  A  T.cntrel  ua<i  amnittivt  F^b 

As  a  result  of  the  amendment,  the  secre-  work  call  for  the  following  rules  of  con-  ployment,  doggedly  refuses  to  do  battle  21  of  romniicitv  in  thp  nlot  that  tp' 

tary  will  be  employed  by  the  board.  His  duct:  m  anniW  aHvpr«rv  complicity  m  the  plot  that  r^. 


salary  will  be  fixed  by  the  board  and  he 
will  work  in  close  relationship  with  the 


‘Serve  the  people. 


to  another  adversary. 

“Can  you  blame  him,  then,  for  fearing 


members.  The  president  of  the  Inland  tations. 


“Don’t  needlessly  jeopardize  good  repu-  to  flee  to  that  country  from  whose  bourne 


suited  in  the  murder  in  July.  1926,  of 
Don  R.  Mellett,  editor  of  the  Canton 
(O.)  Daily  News.  At  the  end  of  Lengel’s 


becomes  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
board.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  finan¬ 
cial  foundation  of  the  association,  the 


“Protect  no  evil  man. 

“Protect  the  sources  of  information. 


second  trial.  Judge  ’(V.  F..  Jones  _  i 


In  spite  of  the  natural  hesitancy  to 
plunge  into  another  field  of  production 


“Give  your  readers  all  the  information  with  all  of  its  attending  ills,  the  practice 


structed  the  verdict  of  acquittal,  telling 
the  jury  no  evidence  had  been  produced 
linking  the  former  police  chief  of  Canton 


members  voted  to  raise  the  flexible  limit  necessary  for  the  proper  solution  of  every  of  newspapers  producing  their  own  murder  olS 

of  dues.  important  problem  before  the  commun-  photo-engraving  is  becoming  more  and  i  amnittal  Krlmrc  on  pnH 

The  Inland  Postal  Committee  reported  ^7-  Print  both  sides  in  a  controversy,  more  pronounced.  The  time  is  not  far  ^^ries  of  prosecutions  growing  out  of 

on  Tuesday  on  postal  legislation  now  You  are  entitled  to  your  opinions,  but  the  ofE  if  present  progress  is  any  indication,  the  editor’s  murder  that  Lve  placed  four 

pending  and  on  hearings  being  conducted  entitled  to  all  the  information,  when  practically  every  news^per  of  any  j  ^  ^  penitentiary.  Patrick 


by  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Com-  ^Jo  you  editorializing  in  tr 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  news  column. 

Secretary  Tufford  appeared  before  the  Uo  not  permit  your  paper  to  be  the 
congressional  committee  to  present  the  agency  of  secret  propaganda, 
desire  of  the  users  of  second-class  privi-  Bot  be  for  an  organ 

leges  reading  into  the  records  the  resolu-  I^rsoti  or  interest;  ^  an  ev; 


Do  you  editorializing  in  the  editorial,  consequence  to  the  community  it  serves. 


will  produce  its  own  photo-engraving.” 
Mr.  Schleppey  declared  that  the  in- 


McDermott,  the  actual  killer ;  Ben  Rud- 
ner,  the  man  who  paid  him  for  the  crime. 


Do  not  be  for  an  organ  or  a  party,  the  competency  requirements  of  the 
person  or  interest;  be  an  evangelist  for  photo-engraving  and  that  manufacturers 


Air.  acnieppey  aeciarea  mat  me  in-  _  u  .  j  ' 

troduction  of  modern  equipment  lowers  f."?  ^  .P^^icipa  ed  in 

the  competency  requiremLs  of  the  sentences, 

nhoto-enu^vin.;  and  that  mannfartnrer*  Mazer,  another  of  the  Conspirators, 


tions  adopted  unanimousry'by  the  InTa^  the  right  as  you  see  it.  Boost  your  com-  of  equipment  are  beginning  to  heed  the  riJ^gSerlSm^e  IndT^se^vIng 

_ I _  /n't-,  _ r _  mnnitv  and  vnnr  nnnntrv  nprnliar  df-mandc  nf  nartiriilar  ,>ni,in.  SCIUCIILC  dliu  IS  serving  an  in 


members  at  the  (Detober  1927  session,  •’’'Jj^ty  and  your  country. 


which  emphatically  advocate  returning  to  .  .  ^  „  .......  .  .  . 

the  1920  rates  on  second  class.  possible  sinister  or  selfish  motives,  re-  Mr.  Case  told  the  publishers  of  the  ’ 

T-u.  4  -44  4  j  membering  that  the  wolf  masquerades  in  practical  instruction  given  students  in  ILLINOIS  MEETING  STARTS 

asST'S  SJerlfTra  ->»»'  O'  J"  Chicago.  Ill.,  Feb.  23.-T1,.  mW- 

accounting  particularly  in  Inland  circles  .  ^7  constructive  rather  tion  to  the  theory,  adding  that  the  school  ^-inter  meeting  of  the  Illinois  press  asso- 

Accordinl  t^  the  committee  the  mem-  than  destructive.  Be  tolerant;  keep  your  hopes  some  day  to  fill  the  need  for  jour-  ciation  opened  this  afternoon,  at  the 
bers  are  giving  much  more ’thought  to  ‘'I  P‘‘^J*tdices  race  or  creed  nalistn  research-research  m  public  opin-  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago.  “The  Prob- 

.heir  accoLliol  .yMems  and  display  a  Kl':  '""I*  “f  ,he  Editor-  waa  the  ^general  topic 


“Scrutinize  every  ‘reform’  move  for  ment  for  newspapers, 
possible  sinister  or  selfish  motives,  re-  Mr.  Case  told  the 


ILLINOIS  MEETING  STARTS 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Feb.  23. — The  mid- 


knowledge  of  budgeting  and  accounting 
problems  that  would  have  been  astonish¬ 
ing  five  years  ago. 


as  possible. 


lationships;  in  property  rights  in  news; 


“Make  your  fights  on  the  basis  of  prin-  in  promotion,  in  advertising,  in  circula 


ciples,  rather  than  persons. 

“In  a  word,  give  a  fair  deal  to  all  you 


tion  and  in  editorial  effectiveness. 

R.  D.  Cahn,  of  the  promotion  depart- 


The  second  day  of  the  Inland  meeting  ^^rite  about  and  give  to  the  people  full  ment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  summariz^ 


ti-as  devoted  to  talks  by  prominent  per-  and  acurate  information.” 


sons  on  subjects  of  interest  to  newspaper 
publishers. 


the  employment  situation  in  a  talk  on 


Dr.  Bundesen  called  upon  the  publish-  “business  conditions  in  presidential  years.” 
ers  as  the  builders  of  public  opinion  to  He  scouted  the  theory  that  elections  have 


Among  those  on  the  program  were  do  a  public  service  by  agitating  for  a  influenced  business,  declaring  that  busi- 
William  H.  Stuart,  political  editor  of  statute  requiring  all  candidates  for  pub-  ness,  instead,  has  determined  elections, 
the  Chicago  Evening  American;  Thomas  lie  office  to  show  a  certificate  of  health.  “Business  has  been  good  in  some  elec- 


under  discussion  the  first  afternoon,  tid¬ 
ing  up  the  news,  editorial,  feature  arid 
policy  subjects.  The  meeting  will  con¬ 
tinue  through  Saturday,  February  25. 
W.  W.  Loomis  is  president.  The  semi¬ 
annual  banquet  was  held  Thursday  night. 

BIG  CROWD  AT  COOKING  SCHOOL 

Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Stamiard  drew 
big  crowds  to  classes  put  on  b>-  the 


Adams  of  Vincennes,  Ind. ;  Dr.  Herman  “President  Harding  would  probably  be  tion  years  and  bad  in  some  election  years,”  DeBoth  Cooking  School,  Feb.  7-10.  The 
N.  Bundesen,  health  editor  of  the  Chi-  alive  today  if  he  had  heeded  advice  of  his  he  said.  “The  election  didn’t  influence  Standard  plans  to  hold  an  .Automobile 
(ago  Daily  News  and  former  health  doctor  and  taken  a  long  vacation  instead  business,  but  business  has  determined  the  Show,  March  7-10,  at  which  14  dealers 


commissioner  of  Chicago;  Leland  D. 
Case,  .Assistant  professor  at  Medill 


of  making  a  campaign,”  he  said. 


election.  Good  times  keep  a  party  in  will  show  cars.  Watertown  celebrated 


“You  will  find  it  both  profitable  and  a  power  and  bad  times  sweep  it  out.”  its  Annual  Gala  Day,  Feb.  22 
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BATTLE  FRONT  REPORTING  ON  DRAMA  ROW 


Producers  and  Playwrights  in  War  to  Produce  Fill  67  Theatres  with  Record  Number  of  Openings-^ 
As  Many  as  12  New  Shows  in  One  Night— Woollcott  Works  Fast  by  Wire 


T^ITII  12  openings  on  a  single  night 

”  this  season’s  record  in  this  city  of 
67  first-class  theatres — twice  the  number 
enjoyed  by  Londoners — New  York’s 
drama  now  is  taking  on  the  atmosphere 
of  a  battle  front. 

Producers  are  fighting  to  get  first  line 
critics  into  their  theatres  for  the  first 
showings  and  only  this  week  George  M. 
Cohan  got  mad  because  the  important 
reviewers  passed  up  his  show  “Whisper¬ 
ing  Friends”  and  went  to  “Our  Betters.” 

It  was  Christmas  night  on  which  the 
12  premieres  took  place,  Burns  Mantle, 
critic  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  New 
York  Daily  News  told  me  this  week. 
First  line  critics  picked  the  play  in  which 
they  considered  there  was  most  news  in¬ 
terest,  and  sent  second  stringers  and  city 
staff  men  to  cover  the  rest.  On  Monday 
of  this  week  four  new  plays  started.  The 
total  for  the  week  was  12. 

Mr.  Mantle  has  been  reviewing  Broad¬ 
way  plays  for  15  years,  and  for  the  last 
eight  years  he  has  been  getting  out  a 
vear-brok  on  the  theatre  giving  the  10 
best  plays  of  each  season.  Naturally, 
therefore,  he  has  his  statistics  handy. 

There  are  twice  as  many  theatres  in 
New  York  today  as  there  were  20  years 
ago,  according  to  Mr.  Mantle.  When  he 
first  started  to  report  the  drama  there 
were  45  legitimate  show  houses  compared 
to  the  present  67. 

So  far  this  season,  which  began  in 
August  and  has  three  or  four  more 
months  to  run,  there  have  been  already 
more  than  200  plays  produced.  Mr. 
Mantle,  therefore,  is  confident  that  1928 
will  set  a  new  record.  His  figures  show 
that  during  the  season  of  1926-1927  263 
new  plays  and  important  revivals  were 
put  on.  That  was  the  highwater  mark 
of  eight  years. 

In  the  season  of  1925-1926  the  critics 
went  to  260  plays;  in  1924-1925,  to  230; 
in  1923-1924,  to  1%;  in  1922-1923,  to 
IW;  in  1921-1922,  to  196.  Then  there  was 
a  big  drop.  During  the  season  of  1920- 
1921  the  number  of  new  plays  and  re¬ 
vivals  worth  reviewing  totaled  only  157, 
and  in  1919-1920  the  figure  was  150. 

There  is  secret  rebellion  among  the 
dramatic  critics  because  several  tradi¬ 
tional  rules  have  been  broken  by  the 
producers  this  season.  Premiers,  and 
important  ones  too,  are  being  held  on 
the  critics’  day  off — Sundays.  Never  has 
there  been  a  season  with  as  many  con¬ 
flicting  dates  for  openings  as  the  current 
one.  In  the  old  days,  in  order  to  get  the 
first  string  critics,  producers  spread  their 
first  nights  over  a  five-day  week.  Now, 
some  of  the  poorer  shows  like  to  get 
second  string  and  third  and  fourth  string 
criticism,  thinking  that  the  younger 
writers  will  not  dare  to  express  them¬ 
selves  in  scorching  sentences. 

Some  of  the  critics  believe  that  the 
furore  of  the  moment  on  drama  row  will 
cure  itself.  If  Wall  street  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  stage,  they  say,  at  least  30 
theatres  would  be  torn  down,  in  order 
that  the  remaining  37  might  pay. 

At  the  moment,  it  appears  that  the  fury 
may  cause  at  least  one  casualty  in  the 
ranks  of  the  critics.  Alexander  Wooll¬ 
cott,  who  was  Sergeant  Woollcott  in  the 
World  War,  has  found  the  pace  so  much 
faster  than  reporting  the  Marines  in 
action  in  France  for  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  that  he  has  definitely  informed 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  his  executive 
editor,  that  when  his  contract  expires  in 
May,  he  won’t  sign  the  dotted  line  again. 
He  is  going  to  leave  May  19  for  his 
usual  vacation  in  Naples.  He  hopes  to 
keep  away  from  Bro^way  ownings  for 
the  full  twelve-month,  believing  that  a 
sabbatical  year  is  necessary  to  the  sanity 
of  play-reviewers. 

He  is  leaving  with  the  friendliest  of 
feelings  toward  the  New  York  World 
and  Mr.  Swope,  making  it  plain  that 
there  is  no  truth  behind  melodramatic 
reports  of  a  break-up  occasioned 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


Alexander  Woollcott  seeks  surcease  from  battle  of  opening  nights. 


when  Dudley  Nichols,  star  reporter,  re¬ 
viewed  Eugene  O’Neill’s  marathon  play, 
“Strange  Interlude,”  and  Mr.  Woollcott 
took  Mr.  Swope’s  ticket  and  saw  the  play 
with  Mrs.  Swope.  He  had  written  an 
article  on  “Strange  Interlude”  for  Inanity 
Fair,  based  on  a  reading  of  the  play. 
In  the  number  in  which  his  review  of 
“Strange  Interlude”  appeared  before  the 
play  was  actually  produced,  he  hoped  to 
have  an  article  on  Charlie  Chaplin,  whom 
he  happens  to  consider  is  the  world’s 
greatest  actor.  That  was  delayed,  for 
some  reason,  and  he  thought  it  a  good 
idea  to  substitute  his  opinions  on  O’Neill’s 
play,  believing  that  it  would  come  out 
a  few  days  after  the  play  opened  on 
Broadway.  The  premiere  was  postponed. 
Woollcott  criticized  “Strange  Interlude” 
vigorously,  but  stated  clearly  that  it  was 
based  only  on  a  reading  of  the  play. 

World  editors  went  into  conference  and 
decided  that  perhaps  Woollcott  might  be 
considered  biased.  Nichols,  thereupon, 
got  the  job  for  one  night.  Wollcott  dis¬ 
agreed  with  his  editors  as  to  whether  or 
not  reading  the  play  and  not  liking  it 
made  him  an  unreliable  critic,  but  it  was 
friendly  disagreement.  Some  critics  often 
read  a  play  before  reviewing  it.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  Gilbert  Gabriel,  the  New 
York  StMi’s  critic,  sat  up  until  4  o’clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  “Strange  In- 
terude”  opened,  reading  a  manuscript  of 
the  play,  and  nobody  considered  him 
biased,  although  he  must  have  arrived  at 
some  opinion  before  he  saw  the  play 
acted. 

No,  it’s  emphatically  not  “Strange  In¬ 
terlude”  that  is  driving  Mr.  Woollcott 
into  sabbatical  seclusion.  Nor  is  it  al¬ 
together  the  fast  work  now  required  of 
him,  although  the  fast  work  being  done 
by  the  downtown  morning  paper  re¬ 
viewers  smacks  more  of  baseball  report¬ 
ing  than  dramatic  criticism. 

It  is  related  that  early  in  the  present 
dramatic  season,  Mr.  Swope,  accompany¬ 
ing  Mr.  Woollcott  to  an  opening  night, 
stopped  at  a  Western  Union  office  at  41st 
street  and  Broadway  and  demanded  a  boy 
to  take  his  critic’s  copy  down  town.  The 
boys  had  all  gone  home. 

“We’ll  fix  that,”  the  executive  editor 
said.  He  engaged  two  rooms  in  the  near¬ 


by  Continental  Hotel  and  had  two  wires 
run  in,  connecting  with  the  Pulitzer 
Building  at  63  Park  Row. 

VV'oollcott  is  now  making  earlier  edi¬ 
tions  with  his  reviews.  He  works  as 
though  filing  dispatches  from  a  battle 
front.  Coming  from  an  opening  he 
bounces  down  before  a  typewriter  in  the 
Continental  Hotel  and  rattles  off  a  page. 
.A.S  he  reaches  the  bottom,  a  copy  boy 
snatches  the  sheet  from  the  machine  and 
hands  it  over  to  the  telegraph  operator. 
While  he  is  writing  page  two,  page  one 
is  being  set  in  the  World’s  composing 
room.  It’s  exciting  and  he  likes  it  rather, 
but — 

Mistakes  are  bound  to  happen  when 
speed  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the 
expression  of  opinion.  Little  mistakes, 
as  when  the  other  day  he  wrote  a  sen¬ 
tence  reading  “Police  fired  shots  into  the 
audience”  and  it  appeared  as  “Police  fire 
exits  into  the  audience.” 

In  his  column  “The  Stage”  he  wrote 
on  Feb.  20: 

“Nowadays,  at  least,  attendance  on  a 
play  in  our  town  has  become  only  a  brief 
distracted  pause  between  two  frantic  sear¬ 
ing  struggles.” 

.\nd  also: 

“Those  of  us  who  must  review  plays 
in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure  are  too 
grateful  and  surprised  that  so  few  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  mar  the  result  to  rise 
and  disown  them  when  they  do  occur. 
Therefore  I  will  not  deign  to  answer  a 
letter  inspired  by  the  words  ‘exhuberant’ 
and  ‘exhuberance,’  which  strangely  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  department’s  ill-controlled 
ecstasies  over  the  latest  goings-on  of  that 
man  Joe  Cook.” 

.\lan  Dale,  elderly  and  dignified  critic 
of  the  New  York  American,  whose  real 
name  is  Alfred  J.  Cohen,  also  has  to 
make  fast  time  to  catch  an  early  edition. 
Besides,  following  the  habit  of  many 
years  standing,  he  makes  a  point  of  catch¬ 
ing  the  11.30  train  for  Bayside  imme¬ 
diately  after  a  premiere.  Consequently, 
it  is  said  of  him  that  he  rarely  ever  sees 
the  last  act  of  a  show.  He  gets  a  synop¬ 
sis  from  the  press  agent,  and  is  content 
with  that.  Managers  chortle  with  de¬ 
light  when  they  see  Dale  attending  a 
matinee.  He  doesn’t  have  to  leave  after¬ 


noons  early  in  order  to  get  home  to  Bay- 
side.  He  is  a  remarkably  fast  writer 
able  to  turn  out  1,000  words  and  catch 
the  11.30  train  with  ease  in  the  hour  k. 
gives  himself. 

Whether  there  is  any  solution  to  this 
pell-mell  subway  rush  system  of  dramatic 
criticism  in  New  York  is  dubious.  News, 
papers  must  always  keep  on  top  of  the 
news,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  play  oj 
Broadway  is  news. 

.\  suggestion  has  been  made,  however 
anonymously  by  one  of  the  critics,  who 
stated  it  this  way: 

“Continue  the  regular  reportorial  sys. 
tern  oi  play  reviewing,  but  also  em^ov 
a  serious  dramatic  critic,  who  will  con. 
duct  a  column  on  the  theatre  appearing, 
say,  three  times  a  week.  He  will  use  his 
own  judgment  as  to  plays  he  will  review, 
and  will  undoubtedly  only  bother  with 
those  few  productions  put  on  each  year 
in  New  York  for  the  grown-ups.  His 
criticism  then  will  compare  more  favor¬ 
ably  with  that  of  the  book-reviewers,  who 
do  not  attempt  to  review  every  book  that 
comes  out,  nor  do  they  struggle  to  give 
the  same  amount  of  space  to  Zane  Grer 
as  they  do  to  George  Bernard  Shaw.” 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  find  those  who 
disagree  with  such  a  system. 

“From  a  newspaper  standpoint  the 
present  system  is  a  perfect  arrangement," 
John  .\nderson,  dramatic  critic  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Jountal,  declarei 
“I  can  see  no  reason  for  any  change. 
The  press  has  made  a  feature  out  of 
dramatic  criticism  and  created  therety  a 
non-participating  public  for  the  theatre 
that  demands  the  daily  reviews,  fresh  and 
hot.  No  one  calls  these  reviews  criticism. 
Ninety  |)er  cent  of  the  plays  put  on  aren’t 
worth  the  dignity  of  serious  criticism 
But  rather  the  columns  of  the  play  re¬ 
porters  are  like  a  daily  comic  strip  on  tte 
theatre. 

“Gilbert  Miller,  who  has  produced 
plays  in  London,  Paris,  Budapest  and 
elsewhere,  tells  me  that  he  prefers  the 
New  York  method  of  reviewing  plays  to 
those  of  other  countries,  because  they 
keep  the  public  alive  and  interested  in 
the  theatre.” 

Press  agents  have  their  problems  as 
well  as  the  critics.  There  seems  to  be 
an  enormous  number  of  newspaper  men 
entitled  to  free  seats. 

Qaude  Greneker,  press  agent  for  the 
Shuberts,  informed  the  writer  this  week 
that  he  gives  out  94  single  passes  for  an 
opening  night  or  47  pair.  For  small 
theatres  and  unimportant  plays,  he  ^ 
cut  this  down  to  60.  On  the  opening 
night  the  seats  are  for  the  important 
newspapers  and  magazines.  On  the 
second  night  of  a  new  play,  Greneker 
said  he  gives  away  100  singles  or  50 
pair.  These  are  for  out-of-town  corre¬ 
spondents  and  suburban  editors. 

The  present  line-up  of  first  string  men 
on  drama  row  in  New  York  includes 
.\lan  Dale,  American,  who  at  67  is  dean 
of  them  all ;  Burns  Mantle,  News,  and 
Percy  Hammond,  New  York  Her^d 
Tribune,  who  are  both  55;  Brooks  Atkin¬ 
son,  New  York  Times,  Alexander  Wooll¬ 
cott,  New  York  World,  Gilbert  Gabriel, 
New  York  Sun,  E.  W.  Osborne  and 
Bide  Dudley,  New  York  Evening  World. 
John  Anderson,  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  Robert  Coleman,  New  Vori 
Mirror,  Walter  Winchell,  New  York 
Evening  Graphic,  Leonard  Hall,  Yw 
York  Telegram,  Robert  Littell,  Nm 
York  Evening  Post. 

In  addition  to  the  battle  of  producers  to 
produce,  some  of  the  producers  have  gone 
into  action  against  the  critics.  The  Shu¬ 
berts  have  barred  Walter  Winchell  from 
their  theatres,  because  he  kidded  them  m 
his  column  in  the  Nesv  York  Evetfsi 
Graphic.  Jed  Harris  won’t  send 
to  Robert  Coleman,  because  the  south¬ 
erner,  who  goes  to  the  theatre  for  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  doesn’t  get  to 
shows  on  time. 
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O’BRIEN  RETELLS  “STORY  OF  THE  SUN” 

Famous  Chronicle  of  Pioneer  Penny  Daily  Brought  Up  to  Date  by  Editor,  With  New  and  Intimate 
Details  of  Mr.  Munsey’s  Ownership  and  Present  Co-Operative  Operation. 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

The  first  American  newspaper  to  have  Director  Department  of  Journalism  at  New  York  University  and  New  York  Herald  and  the  New  York 

a  comprehensive  history  of  its  activi-  Author  of  “History  of  American  Journalism”  Telegram  Mr.  Munsey  paid  $4,000,000. 

ties  within  the  covers  of  a  book  was  un-  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  Mr. 

questionably  the  New  York  Sitn.  Indi-  whom  at  one  time  held  the  office  of  man-  is  told  by  Mr.  O’Brien  in  his  chapter  O’Brien  is  equally  willing  to  give  the 

vidual  editors  had  wielded  such  strong  aging  editor,  worked  out  points  of  differ-  story  about  an  editor  whose  only  rule  was  figures  and  says  that  the  Herald  was 

pens  that  they  brought  forth  biographies  ences  between  the  real  and  the  reprint.  “Be  Interesting.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  sold  to  Ogden  M.  Reid,  owner  of  the 
which  naturally  paid  some  attention  to  The  most  important  of  these  is  given  by  that  Dana  took  up  with  eagerness  at  48  New  York  Tribune,  for  $5,000,000 — in- 

the  newspapers  they  edited.  One  or  two  Mr.  O’Brien :  an  error  at  the  masthead  the  burden  that  a  younger  man  was  al-  eluded  in  this  transaction  was  the  Paris 

newspapers  had  published  pamphlets  and  of  the  editorial  page  tells  the  story ;  in  most  wearily  laying  down.  In  this  chap-  Herald.  For  the  New  York  Evening 
thin  volumes,  but  no  comprehensive  story,  the  first  issue  the  date  line  reads  Sept.  3,  ter  Dana’s  views  on  news  are  given  in  Mail  Mr.  Munsey  paid  $2,000,000  and  the 
Frank  M.  O'Brien  thought  the  Neiv  1832,  but  in  the  reprint  it  is  given  as  Sept,  detail.  Three  of  these  views  about  news-  same  amount  for  the  New  York  Globe. 
York  Sun  worth  a  special  story  and  so  3,  1833.  The  latter  date  is,  of  course,  paper  making  are  quoted  by  way  of  illus-  Before  taking  up  the  editorial  page  and 


tration ;  the  news  department  of  the  Sun,  Mr. 

Fight  for  your  opinions,  but  do  not  believe  O’Brien  has  wisely  put  in  a  chapter  about 
that  they  contain  the  whole  truth  or  the  only  the  present  man  behind  the  Sun,  William 

•''"o*’-  ^  .  j  T.  Dewart,  .\gain  Mr.  O’Brien  has  not 

Support  your  party,  if  you  have  one;  but  do  ,  ,  j  .  ..u  i  j  j  u  - 

not  think  all  the  good  men  are  in  it  and  all  ncsitated  tO  Open  the  ledger  and  show  the 
the  bad  ones  outside  of  it.  reader  of  the  volume  the  figures  about  the 

AWe  all,  know  and  believe  that  humanity  incorporation  of  the  new  company  which 

lffe“‘‘and"'hu*^al!’“:ffai"'  rn<fXr^rsu«"’as  the  destinies  of  the  newspaper  and 

God  lives,  the  future  will  be  greater  and  better  which  provides  for  a  participation  in  the 
than*the  present  or  the  past.  profits  by  those  who  edit  and  make, 

Mr.  O’Brien  calls  attention  to  the  fact  J”  this  new  plan  of  organization  Mr 
that  it  was  not  Dana,  but  John  Bogart,  pewart  has  carried  out  a  wish  expressed 
a  city  editor  of  the  Sun,  who  once  said  to  omitted  m  the 

a  young  reporter,  “When  a  dog  bites  a  r  xr 

man,  that  is  not  news,  because  it  happens  yewart  is  alniost  as 

so  often.  But  if  a  man  bites  a  dog,  that  sj^ctacular  as  was  that  of  Mr.  Munsey, 
is  news.’*  He  does,  however,  give  Dana*s  once  used  the  picturesque  phrase, 

own  definition  of  news :  “E'orty  dollars,  forty  years,  forty  mil- 

Thc  first  thing  which  an  editor  must  look 

for  is  news.  If  tne  newspaper  has  not  the  news  think  that  Mr.  O  Brien  has  Com- 

it  may  have  everything  else,  yet  it  will  be  com-  mitted  a  sin  of  Omission  for  not  giving 

"'"k-  i  more  details,  especially  about  the  earlier 

everything  that  occurs,  everything  which  is  of  t.  *  •  xV  x  r 

human  interest,  and  which  is  oi  sufficient  in-  Chapters  in^the  life  StOry  of  Mr.  Oewart, 
terest  to  arrest  and  absorb  the  attention  of  the  who  has  risen  from  a  newsboy  on  the 
public  or  of  any  considerable  part  of  it.  Streets  of  Rochester  to  be  president  of 

There  is  a  great  disposition  in  some  quarters  ,■ _ xr _ v _ i.  c.._ 

to  say  that  the  newspapers  ought  to  limit  the  OMtl. 


Editor  New^^rk'sun  from  1868  to  1897 


he  prepared  a  series  of  articles  for  Mun- 
sey's  .Magacine.  These  articles  he  brought 
together,  revised  them,  collected  suitable 
illustrative  material,  and  then  brought  out 
the  first  edition  of  “The  Story  of  The 
Sun”  in  1918.  \ow  he  has  brought  out  a 
new  edition  which  is  not  only  a  revision 
of  the  first  but  contains  new  chapters 
which  record  the  activities  of  the  paper 
during  the  past  decade.  Wisely,  in  my 
opinion,  he  has  condensed  some  of  the 
earlier  chapters  to  which  possibly  too 
much  attention  had  been  paid  in  the  first 
^ition.  “The  Story  of  the  Sun” — 
brought  down  to  date — comes  from  the 
press  of  D.  .Appleton  &  Co. 

Students  of  journalism  seldom,  if  ever, 
have  any  difficulty  remembering  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  Sun.  Nature  pro¬ 
vides  a  connection  between  Sun  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  Day,  (Benjamin  H.)  the  first 
publisher.  Curiously  enough,  the  first 
number  was  entirely  the  publisher’s  own 
work  and  “Sunrise”  was  at  222  William 
street. 

Benjamin  Day  was  only  23  when  he 
started  the  Sun.  He  had  learned  his 
trade  with  Samuel  Bowles  whose  Repub¬ 
lican  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  a  school 

of  journalism  for  many  a  newspaper  man.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .  .  ,  -j  . 

At  20  he  left  Springfield  to  come  to  New  ‘he  right  one,  though  Day  in  his  haste  to  ‘o  o''""  ^ 

York  where  he  worked  at  the  case  of  get  out  the  first  issue  may  be  excused  for  p  ""  . 

various  New  York  newspapers  such  as  niaking  the  error.  ^,9  .  Hanas  philosophy  of  life  Mr. 

the  Evenittfr  Post,  the  Journal  of  Com-  ^  bigger  error—  the  silliest  O  Bnen  speaks  as  follows: 

merce  and  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  ‘^mg  I  ever  did  in  my  life ’—when  he  Tq  Dana  life  was  not  a  mere  procession  of 
His  idea  of  a  penny  paper  was  not  new.  Moses  ^  Beach  who 

Several  years  before  Philadelphia  had  had  I?  °  ^ 

its  Cent  brought  out  by  Christopher  (Tol-  penod  which  Mr.  O  Brien  rails  ^  era 

of  hustle.  It  was  for  Beach  that  Edgar 
.\llen  Poe  wrote  the  famous  “balloon 
hoax”  which  was  printed  in  the  Sun, 

April  13,  1844 — the  story  of  how  a  balloon 
crossed  the  .\tlantic  Ocean  in  three  days. 

Associated  with  the  father  after  1M5 
were  his  two  sons,  Alfred  E.  and  Moses 
S.  Beach.  In  1852,  the  latter  son  be¬ 
came  the  sole  owner. 

Mr.  O’Brien  mentions  but  only  briefly 
the  short  time  when  the  Sun,  under  the 
control  of  .Archibald  M.  Morrison,  was  a 
daily  religious  newspaper  and  held  a 
prayer  meeting  at  noon  every  day  in  the 
editorial  rooms.  The  experiment  was  a 
failure  and  Moses  S.  Beach,  “who  had 
never  relinquished  his  rights  to  all  the 
physical  part  of  the  newspaper,”  soon  had 
the  Sun  back  in  his  possession. 


.  .1  .  1  ii-ru  c.  _  .  iiiuriiiiiK  aiicr  i-iana  s  ucain 

Th?lu?''’V  Mr.'air  J  »  o"-"  V.rk.  „.w,pap.rs  primal  col- 

that  he  not  only  gives  names  but  also 
dates  and  figures.  He  is  speaking  of  the 


Mr.  O’Brien  does  give  this  account  of 
how  Mr.  Dewart  secured  his  first  posi- 


amount  of  news  that  they  print:  that  certain 

kinds  of  news  ought  not  to  be  published.  I  do  ^ 

not  know  how  that  is.  I  am  not  prepared  to  tit, 

maintain  any  abstract  proposition  in  that  line;  Uon  With  Mr.  Munsey. 

hut  I  have  always  felt  that  whatever  the  divine  In  January.  1898,  he  heard  that  Frank  A. 

as  not  too  Munsey,  who  had  built  a  great  printing  estab¬ 
lishment  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  was  turn¬ 
ing  the  building  into  a  hotel,  with  a  department 
store  on  the  ground  floor.  He  heard  also  that 
the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  New  Lon¬ 
don  was  in  need  of  a  good  tenor.  He  appli^ 

elections,  legislatures,  theatrical  fierformances,  Lnd^to  thJ7hn?rh 
murders  and  lectures.  Life  was  iverything-i  ioh,  tL  Jlioir*^ 
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a  policeman’s  epigram,  the  exact  weight  of  a 
candidate  for  president,  the  latest  style  in 
whiskers,  the  origin  of  a  new  slang  expression, 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  City  Hall  clock,  a 
strange  fourmaster  in  the  harbor,  the  head¬ 
dresses  of  Syrian  girls,  a  new  president  or  a 
new  football  coach  at  Yale,  a  vendetta  in  Mul¬ 
berry  Bend — everything  was  fish  to  the  great 
net  of  Dana’s  mind. 

In  his  concluding  chapter  about  Dana 
Mr.  O’Brien  prints; 

With  Dana  there  was  no  slow  decay  of  body 
or  mind.  He  died  at  his  country  home,  Desoris, 
on  October  17,  1897,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  reign  over  the  Sun. 

A  few  years  before,  on  observing  an  obituary 
paragraph  which  Mr.  Dana  had  written  about 
some  noted  man,  J'obn  Swinton  asked  his  new 
chief  how  much  space  he  (Swinton)  would  get 
when  his  turn  came. 

“For  you.  John,  two  sticks,”  said  Mr.  Dana. 
Turning  to  hir.  Mitchell,  then  his  chief  ^itoriaj 
writer,  he  added:  “For  me,  two  lines.” 

On  the  morning  after  Dana’s  death 


—  -  -  Munsey  paid 

him.  So  well  did  Dewart  suit  Munsey — who 


NEW  YORK  SUN’S  EXPRESS. 

The  express  which  speeded  news  to 
the  Sun  in  the  days  before  the 
telegraph 


A  reprint  of  the  first  issue  of  the 
New  York  Sun 

umbus  Conwell.  Eight  months  before 
New  York  saw  the  rise  of  the  Sun  it  had 


decade  before  the  Civil  War  when  he 
says ; 

The  average  annual  profits  from  1850  to 
1860  were  $22,770.  The  high-water  mark  in 
that  period  was  reached  in  1853,  when  the  ad 


Mr.  O’Brien  then  takes  up  Dana’s  suc¬ 
cessors.  I  want  to  commend  his  chapter 


umns  about  him,  but  the  Sun  carried  only  was  only  too  eager  to  have  somebody  lift  from 
ten  words,  without  a  heading,  at  the  head  him  the  burden  of  financial  detail — that  within 
of  the  first  editorial  column,  “Charles  ''Khtjen  months  Dewart  ^me  head  bookkeeper 
Andmon  Dana,  editor  of  the  Sun,  died  SrMSSrn’tlbSSSi 

yesterday  afternoon.  plant,  and  auditor  of  the  Munsey  businesses. 

In  1902,  he  was  made  treasurer,  without  bond, 
of  the  Frank  A.  Munsey  Company,  and  in  1903, 
when  E.  J.  Ridgway  retired  as  general  manager 
of  the  company.  Mr.  Dewart,  then  twenty-eight 
years  old,  succeeded  him  as  vice-president,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  treasurer.  In  1907,  when 
Mr.  Munsey  raised  his  salary  to  $15,000  a  year, 
he  wrote  to  his  young  lieutenant:  “Your  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  heads  of  all  others  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  starting  at  $12  a  week  a  few  years  ago, 
tells  its  own  story.” 

After  the  brief  account  of  Mr.  Dewart’s 


vertising  receipts  were  $89,964  and  the  net  on  Frank  A.  Munsey  because  it  opens 
profit  $42,906.  Its  circulation  in  Sept^^r,  up  financial  ledger  and  gives  US  an 
1860,  was  59,000  copies  daily,  of  which  45,000  aornunt  nf  wibat  Mr  Mnn 

were  sold  on  the  island  of  Manhatton.  autfioritative  account  Ot  Wfiat  Mr.  Mun- 

T  -.r  .0^0  .1  o  !-•  u  t.  J  sey  paid  for  his  newspaper  properties. 

....V  1...  IIS.  1.1  owr.  .1  Mail  ^  O"  Jan.  25,  1868,  the  Sun,  which  had 

witnessed  the  Morning  Post  set  up  by  '•}  ^ne  pos^ssion  of  the  Beac  suppressed.  In  1901,  for  example,  Mun- 

Horace  Greeley  and  others  with  a  penny  family  for  about  30  of  its  ^  yrars,  had  a  bought  the  Washington  Times  for 

Ug  attached  to  it.  new  editor  and  manager— Charles  Ander-  $200,000  and  the  New  York  Daily  News 

The  size  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Sun.  son  Dana.  From  the  announcement  which  $400,000,  and  in  1902  the  Boston  connection  with  the  Sun,  Mr.  O’Brien 

Sept.  3,  1833,  was  not  much  larger  than  a  Dana  put  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  col-  jf^^nal  for  $500,000,  and  in  1908  the  passes  on  to  discuss  the  editorial  page  and 
sheet  of  commercial  letter  paper.  Rough-  quotation  is  made.  Baltimore  News  for  $1,5(X),000.  Rumors  the  news  department.  In  taking  up  the 

ly  speaking,  it  was  about  one-fortieth  as  -  Tfce  Sun  will  always  have  all  the  news,  jud  guesses  about  other  purchases  by  Mr.  former  he  of  course  reprints  the  famous 
large  as  the  Sun  which  Mr.  O’Brien  edits  S"fi’c  atTc^t^ierc^TaL Munsey  have  been  floating  around  but  editorial.  “Is  There  a  Santa  Qaus?”  writ- 
today.  A  practically  perfect  reprint  of  and  money  freely  to  make  the  best  possible  m  this  book  Mr.  O  Bnen  comes  out  ve^  ten  by  Francis  P.  Church.  He  tells  about 
the  first  issue  was  issued  as  a  suoole-  newspaper,  as  well,  as  the  cheapest.  .  frankly  and  says  that  Mr.  Munsey  paid  the  origin  of  the  editorial  in  the  words 

njent  on  the  20th  birthday.  Many  who  and^Tl"  il'/daTy’  &  for  the  AT^  York  Press,  $1.-  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  so  long  editor  of  the 

think  they  have  a  copy  of  the  first  issue,  graph  of  the  whole  world’s  doings  in  the  most  500,000  for  the  Baltimore  American  and  t>un: 

instead  have  one  of  these  reprints.  Either  luminous  and  lively  manner.  the  Baltimbre  Star  and  $2,468,000  for  One  day  in  1897  I  handed  to  him  a  letter 

James  Luby  or  Chester  S.  Lord,  both  of  How  well  Dana  carried  out  this  policy  the  Sim  and  the  Evening  Sun.  For  the  (Continued  on  page  54) 
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FOUR  FUNDAMENTAL  TYPE  FACES  ARE 
ANALYZED  BY  AGENCY  ART  DIRECTOR 


Caslon,  Cloister,  Bodoni  and  Garamond  His  Selection — But 
There  Are  Subdivisions — Think  of  the  Breath  of  Paris 
in  Le  Cochin;  but  Be  Careful! 


By  MYRON  C.  PERLEY 
Vice-President  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc. 


This  is  the  second  article  of  an  Editor 
&  Publisher  series  on  the  type  faces 
which  are  being  glorified  in  modern  ad¬ 
vertising  by  agency  typographical  experts. 


/’’ONSIDER,  please,  the  \’arious  types 
^  of  type  faces  storming  the  doors  of 
today’s  Art  Director.  Young,  middle- 
agedi  and  veterans  : — some  palsy-stricken, 
some  shabby,  some  dull  and  commonplace, 
others  crude  and  butcher-like.  Here  an 
anemic  one,  haggard  and  pale,  there  a 
sprawling  flapper,  truly  a  passing  fashion- 
fad.  Others  stupid  and  deformed.  Enough 
to  confuse  Confucius.  And  from  this  mot¬ 
ley  multitude  one  must  choose. 

There  are  no  tricks  in  typography. 
Egyptians  built  pyramids  .  .  .  not  type 
layouts.  Type  must  be  in  sympathy  and 
color  with  the  picture.  They  shall  not 
clash.  Scant  leading  keeps  type  dark  in 
color.  Copious  leading  greys  type  down 
to  suit  your  need.  There  are  only  thirty- 
three  jokes  in  the  world,  and,  roughly, 
there  are  only  four  fundamental  type 
faces,  with  subdivisions. 

(1)  Caslon  471,  foremost  of  all  types. 
Perfect  proportionally.  The  ascenders 
are  high,  the  descenders  are  deep.  Lead¬ 
ing  becomes  a  matter  of  taste,  not  of 
conjecture. 

Caslon  is  legible  always,  and  simple. 
The  large  sizes  create  the  essential  bold¬ 
face  display  lines,  automatically.  The 
italic  is  surpassed  by  none.  And  the 
swash  characters,  properly  used,  consti¬ 
tute  masterpieces  of  design. 

Scotch  Roman,  typifying  somewhat  the 
commercialized  form  of  471  Caslon,  i.  e. 
Caslon  540,  is  very  legible  and  especially 
adapted  for  newspaper  use.  The  ascen¬ 
ders  and  descenders,  like  471  Caslon,  are 
short  and  squat,  which  makes  extra  lead¬ 
ing  essential. 

(2)  Cloister  type  is  quite  masculine. 
It  is  simple  and  legible  and  it  is  cast 


on  a  generous  body  which  practically 
eliminates  the  leading  problem.  This 
tyi)e,  in  the  larger  sizes,  makes  its  own 
bold  face,  as  does  471  Caslon.  The  italic 
is  good  but  has  no  swash  characters. 

Cloister  is  much  more  even  in  weight 
and  color  than  471  Caslon  and  is,  there¬ 
fore.  distinctly  more  predominant  in  the 
smaller  sizes. 

Kenncrly  is  an  e.xcellent  type,  some¬ 
what  lighter  in  color  than  Cloister  but 
not  as  compact,  and  the  ascenders  and 
descenders  are  shorter.  Leading  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

Bookman  is  even  more  uniform  in 
weight  than  Cloister.  The  ascenders  and 
descenders  are  short.  Generous  leading  is 
necessary.  This  extremely  plain  and  rqjis- 
culine  type  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  newspaper  types.  The  italic  is 
wretched  and  has  the  tendency  to  run 
uphill. 

(3)  Bodoni  is  a  modern  letter.  To¬ 
gether  w'ith  most  of  the  so-called 
modern  art  of  today,  it  has  been  used 
quite  indiscriminately.  This  formal  type 
possesses  great  dignity,  strength  and  in¬ 
dividuality.  The  ascenders  and  descenders 
are  squat.  Copious  leading  is  necessary. 
Its  use  must  be  governed  by  great  fore¬ 
thought  and  intelligence.  Misuse  is 
ludicrous ! 

(4)  Garamond.  The  graceful,  femi¬ 
nine,  “perfect  thirty-six”  type — with  a 
generous  shoulder.  Lighter  than  Cloister, 
more  even  than  Caslon,  and  more  lady¬ 
like  than  Kennerly.  The  italic  is  beauti¬ 
ful. 

Yet,  in  certain  cases  of  the  eternal 
feminine,  even  Garamond  may  not  suit. 
Perhaps  the  w'eight  is  lacking.  Think  of 
Le  Cochin,  heavier,  a  breath  of  Paris — 
smart  and  swank.  But,  like  Bodoni,  this 
type,  too,  has  been  used  indiscriminately. 
BE  C.AREFUL! 


TO  DIM  SING  SING  LIGHTS  SO 
CAMERAS  CAN’T  WORK 

/  ''HANGES  are  to  be  made  in 
lighting  arrangements  of  the 
death  house  at  Sing  Sing  in  order 
to  prevent  cameramen  from  taking 
pictures,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 

The  action  follows  the  picture 
of  Ruth  Snyder  in  the  electric 
chair  obtained  against  orders  by 
Tom  Howard,  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 


HALT  “PRESS  CLUB”  BANQUET 


Chicago  Police  Arrest  Three  Seeking 
Funds  from  Business  Men 

Chicago  police  brought  a  sudden  halt 
to  the  ^ans  for  a  banquet  by  the  Mid¬ 
west  Press  club,  supposedly  a  newspaper 
men’s  organization,  which  was  scheduled 
to  take  place  April  25.  Some  60  promi¬ 
nent  business  men,  lawyers,  politicians 
and  entertainers,  who  had  purchased  about 
600  tickets  at  $2.50  each  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  banquet  was  being  given 
by  newspaper  men  of  Chicago,  will  re¬ 
ceive  their  money  back.  The  newspaper 
men  know  nothing  of  the  affair. 

Stanley  G.  Potter,  Mickey  Meyers  and 
Tully  Warner  were  arrested  on  charges 
of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses. 
Warner  admitted  that  he  was  an  adver¬ 
tising  man  but  that  he  hadn’t  worked  at 
it  for  about  six  years.  Meyers  said  he 
was  the  son  of  a  horse  trader.  Potter 
had  been  a  newspaper  man  for  a  week, 
having  recently  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  German  Herald,  whose  editor, 
Julius  Klein,  is  also  editor  of  the  “Press 
Club  News,”  announced  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Midwest  Press  Club. 

The  complaints  on  which  Potter,  War¬ 
ner  and  Meyers  were  arrested  were  made 
by  Attorney  M.  T.  VV'einshenk,  income 
tax  expert,  who  complained  to  the  state’s 
attorney’s  office  that  he  was  solicited  to 
attend  the  banquet  by  telephone. 

Letters  seized  by  the  police  in  a  raid  on 
the  office  of  the  Midwest  Press  club  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  organization  was  soliciting 
advertising  at  $250  to  $300  a  page  for  a 
contemplated  “newspaper  men’s  magazine.” 


INDIANA  DEMOCRATS  MEET 


DAILY  REBELS  AGAINST 
PRESS  AGENT  FLOOD 

Joe  Croom,  Eilitorial  Director  of  Ok* 
mulgee  (Okla.)  Time*  and  Demo¬ 
crat,  Beseeches  Puff  Seekers  to 
Cross  Hi*  Paper  Off  List 

Press  agents  forever  mailing  mimeo¬ 
graphs  have  be^n  receiving  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  letter  in  return  from  Joe  N. 
Croom,  editorial  director  of  the  Okmul¬ 
gee  (Okla.)  Times  and  Democrat.  He 
is  asking  the  press  agents  to  cease  and 
desist. 

“We  are  taking  this  step  in  despera¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Croom  said  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  “The  daily  burden  on  our  waste¬ 
baskets  must  be  relieved.  Disposing  of 
our  daily  mail  has  become  a  real  burden 
upon  the  heads  of  departments  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.” 

.^nd  so  Mr.  Croom  prepared  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  letter,  which  he  sends  out  to  all 
press  agents  and  firms  who  are  flooding 
his  office  with  free  “news.”  The  letter 
states : 

“There  is  being  mailed  from  time  to 
time,  addressed  as  indicated  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  letter,  certain  publicity  mat- 
ter. 

“Please  be  kind  enough  to  cause  such 
mailing  to  be  discontinued. 

“The  volume  of  publicity  ‘copy’  com¬ 
ing  to  us  each  day  has  attained  such  pro¬ 
portions  as  to  become  burdensome,  thus 
making  this  request  necessary. 

“Please  accept  our  thanks  in  advance 
for  complying.” 

Mr.  Croom  signs  the  letter. 

“In  the  publication  of  our  papers.”  Mr. 
Croom  said,  “we  have  always  considered 


that  to  publish  advertising  under  the 
guise  of  news  would  be  attracting  reader 
interest  under  false  pretenses,  and  would, 
in  a  short  time,  destroy  the  value  of  our 
news  columns  and  consequently  seriously 
impair  the  effectiveness  of  our  advertis¬ 
ing  columns.  This,  we  believe,  is  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  attitude  taken  by  most 
good  newspapers.” 


LIFE’S  LITTLE  TRAGEDIES 


Cam«raless  Photographer  Witnesses 
New  York  Gun  Battle 

Paul  W.  Savage,  staff  photographer 
for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette,  found  himself  without  a  cam¬ 
era  at  one  of  the  most  exciting  moments 
of  his  life  on  Feb.  14  as  he  stood  outside 
a  subway  entrance  at  Thirteenth  Street 
and  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  He  is 
lamenting  absence  of  his  press  machine. 

Savage  found  him.self  dodging  bullets 
which  were  issuing  alternately  from  the 
pistol  of  Frank  Caragena,  pursued,  and 
Patrolman  Creegan,  the  pursuer.  Cara¬ 
gena  committed  suicide  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  camera-less  photographer  from 
Worcester  when  the  fugitive  found  that 
escape  was  impossible.  He  was  being 
chased  as  a  result  of  a  shooting  scrape 
in  a  nearby  poolroom. 


HALTS  THIRD  DEGREE 

An  investigation  conducted  by  the 
Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Journal  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  assurance  from  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  police  of  Lincoln  that  only  the 
chief  of  police  and  the  captain  of  detec¬ 
tives  would  be  permitted  to  “grill”  sus¬ 
pects  in  the  future.  The  inquiry  fol¬ 
lowed  the  infliction  of  injuries  upon  two 
boys  by  patrolmen. 


Officers  Advanced  According  to  Regu¬ 
lar  Custom 

The  Indiana  Democratic  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  held  its  annual  mid-winter 
meeting  at  the  Claypool  Hotel  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Feb. 
16  and  17.  Finis  J.  Garrett  of  Tennessee, 
minority  floor  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  a  banquet  Thursday  night,  at  which 
more  than  300  were  in  attendance. 

According  to  custom  the  officers  of 
the  association  were  advanced.  John  D. 
DePrez,  Shelbyzille  Democrat  became 
president,  succeeding  E.  Parke  Beadle 
of  Delphi ;  Miller  Ellingham,  Fort 
U'ayne  Journal  Gazette,  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Dick  Heller,  Decatur  Democrat, 
second  vice  president;  C.  H.  Brodhecker, 
Broivnstown  Banner,  third  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  and  Ralph  Hay,  Rockville  Tribune, 
secretary. 


HOLD  AVIATION  MEETING 

The  next  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Baltimore  Press  Qub.  to  be  held  in  the 
Emerson  Hotel,  Feb.  29,  will  be  dedicated 
to  aviation.  Major-General  James  A. 
Fechet,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Army 
.Air  Corps,  will  speak.  General  Fechet 
will  fly  from  Washington  to  Baltimore, 
land  on  Logan  Field,  inspect  the  proposed 
Baltimore  Air  Port,  after  which  he  will 
deliver  an  address  on  aviation. 


DEUVERS  LINCOLN  SPEECH 

F.  Lauriston  Bullard,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Boston  Herald,  will  deliver 
his  Lincoln  address  four  times  this  year; 
notably  at  the  unveiling  of  a  Lincoln 
bust  by  Alexander  Doyle  at  Dedham, 
Mass. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  WRITER 
DISCOVERS  OLD  CITY 


Robert  J.  Casey  Visits  Indo-C  ninese 
Metropolis  Once  Inhabited  by  Mil. 
lion  People,  Now  Swallowed 
by  Jungle 


Robert  J.  Casey,  staff  writer  tor  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  in  the  course  of  a 
trip  into  the  jungles  of  Cambodia,  in 
French  Indo-China,  visited  the  ruins  of  a 
city  that  was  once  inhabited  by  a  million 
people.  It  is  doubtful  whether  more  than 
one  other  white  man  has  ever  been  near 
the  ruins  and  it  is  believed  certain  that 
few  white  men  have  visited  the  district 
within  living  memory. 

Twelve  hundred  years  ago  a  race  of 
people  known  as  the  Khmers,  supposedly 
of  Hindu  origin,  moved  south  into  what 
is  now  Indo-Cliina  and  developed  a  great 
civilization.  .After  700  years — about  1100 
A.  D.,  scientists  say — the  Khmers  dis¬ 
appeared,  either  defeated  in  war  or  wiped 
out  by  plague.  They  left  only  their  cities, 
which  were  soon  covered  by  the  jungle. 
It  is  the  ruins  of  one  of  these  cities  that 
Mr.  Casey  has  visited — perhaps  as  a  dis¬ 
coverer. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Casey  has  this  to  say  in  part,  about  his 
exploration. 

“I  came  out  here  convinced  that  there 
were  other  towns  scattered  about  the 
jungles  to  the  north  of  Angkor  Wat,  the 
old  capital  of  the  Khmers.  That  point  is 
proved.  I  have  been  in  one  ruin  where 
not  more  than  five  living  men  have  ever 
been,  and  I  dare  say  I  rate  as  Christopher 
Columbus  to  some  of  the  temple  areas  in 
that  same  vicinity. 

“I  am  now  laid  up  here  (in  Singapore) 
with  an  infected  foot  as  a  result  of  that 
expedition,  and  I  thought  once  that  the 
good  old  jungle  would  finish  me.  But  I 
believe  that  the  hardship,  such  as  it  was, 
was  more  than  justified  by  the  results. 

“I  saw  the  reported  ruins  still  covered 
with  trees  and  vines  and  tangle.  .And  I 
went  on  following  a  rubble  of  carved  stone 
chunks  brought  down  by  the  creek  three 
miles  farther  on  into  the  brush  to  the  moat 
that  surrounds  this  unnamed  town.  So 
far  as  I  can  determine  from  the  reports 
of  archaeologists,  no  white  man  ever  went 
in  that  far  before.  The  archaeologists, 
deeply  bound  up  in  the  work  of  rescuing 
■Angkor,  put  off  the  complete  examination 
of  the  Prah  Khan  district. 

“The  town  I  saw  seems  to  be  about  the 
area  of  Angkor  Thom,  which  was  a  city 
of  a  million  inhabitants.  It  has  a  temple 
nearly  the  same  size  as  Angkor  Wat  and 
to  me  twice  as  impressive. 

“And  here  is  the  point  of  it.  Nobody 
knows  what  is  in  there.  The  temple 
treasures  may  still  be  in  the  passages,  and 
the  legendary  emerald  Buddha  which  you 
hear  about  all  over  the  east  may  have 
been  taken  there.  To  my  notion  the  great¬ 
est  story  of  the  century  lies  there  in  those 
galleries  now  barred  by  the  jungle.” 

The  Daily  News  is  printing  Mr..  Casey’s 
own  story  of  his  lone  adventure  into  the 
forests. 

Mr.  Casey_  is  the  author  of  several 
books,  including  “The  Lost  Kingdom  of 
Burgundy,”  “The  Cannoneers  Have  Hairy 
Fars,”  “Baghdad^  and  Points  Eiast”  and 
“The  Gentleman  in  Armor.” 


MUST  ADVERTISE  FOR  BIDS 

An  order  compelling  city  officials  to 
advertise  through  the  newspapers  for 
bids  on  all  kinds  of  city  contracts  has 
been  placed  before  the  city  council  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  The  order  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  all  contractors  and  business 
firms  an  equal  opportunity  for  citv  busi¬ 
ness. 


INDIANA  PAPER  OPERATIVE 

The  Greenshurg  (Ind.)  Times,  which 
has  been  in  receivership  for  some  time, 
has  been  reorganized  under  the  direction 
of  VVarren  W.  Porter,  who  will  serve  as 
president  and  business  manager  of  the 
publication.  Edgar  O.  Holffis,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  company, 
will  continue  as  editor. 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  By  Leaders  of  the  Press 


publisher  of  the  La  Crosse  Tribune  under 
the  Adler  regime,  illustrates  the  fighting 
qualities  without  which  an  enterprise  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  Lee  syndicate  could 
not  have  been  built  against  the  odds  of 
newspaper  failure  so  common  in  its  earlier 
years. 

Ray  Stannard  Baker  had  written  an 
article,  which  was  published  in  the 
.  American  Magazine  some  time  preceding 

k  1910,  in  which  Emanuel  Philipp,  at  the 

|k  time  respectively  i^esident  and  vice-presi- 

ilL  dent  of  two  refrigerator  car  lines,  had 

%Wh  been  charged  with  a  public  offense.  Mr. 

Philipp  had  sued  the  .\merican  Magazine 
1  IhL  recovered  a  verdict  of  $15,000.  The 

» decision  turned  upon  a  single  legal  point. 

In  1914  Mr.  Philipp,  subsequently 
"  elected  three  times  as  governor  of  Wis- 

t  ^1^®  consin,  was  engaged  in  a  cami>aign  as  the 

republican  candidate  for  that  office.  La 
Follette’s  Weekly  reprinted  the  story 
from  the  American  Magazine,  eliminating 
the  matter  upon  which  the  libel  verdict 
had  been  granted.  The  La  Crosse  Tribune 
copied  the  article  from  “La  Follette’s 
Weekly.”  Assuming  that  the  matter  had 
^  BPP  been  copied  verbatim,  Mr.  Philipp  imme- 
R  diately  brought  suit  for  $50,000  against 

the  La  Crosse  Tribune. 

P Young  in  the  business,  Mr.  Brayton 
Jjjrajr  visualized  ruin  in  a  suit  of  such  propor- 

tions,  and  in  fear  and  trembling  called 
^  Mr.  Adler  at  Davenport  on  the  long  dis- 

'  tance  telephone,  told  what  had  happened. 

“Is  it  a  political  libel  suit?”  asked  Mr. 
Adler. 

“Yes.” 

'  “Tell  him  to  go  to  h - 1.” 

Mr.  Adler  hung  up  the  ’phone.  letter 
next  day  said:  “Get  a  first  class  lawyer,” 
contained  no  other  reference  to  the 
^  .-Sly  incident.  The  suit  was  never  tried. 

Probably  the  Lee  syndicate,  and  other 
business  successes  that  were  afoot  during 
?  the  same  period,  were  made  jwssible  by 
I  I'Yjilj  the  new  movement  in  journalism  which 

Vl  'iNllV  came  with  the  age  of  machinery.  The 

^  country  was  filled  with  little  dailies,  some 

cities  ridden  with  several  of  them,  mostly 
ne’er-do-wells,  living  from  hand-to-mouth. 

The  necessary  machinery  investment 
brought  to  the  business,  men  of  business 
ability  who  had  sounder  views  of  journal¬ 
ism.  They  made  people  pay  for  their 
papers,  established  economics  and  sold  ad¬ 
vertising  upon  business  principles.  This 
group  of  brilliant  business  managers  have 
taken  journalism  out  of  the  backwaters  of 
-American  business  and  iJaced  it  in  the 
channel  of  progress.  Mr.  Adler  was  one 
of  the  early  arrivals  in  this  field  of  the 
business  newspaper.  Its  pioneers,  having 
found  out  how  to  make  newspapers  pay 
their  own  way,  gained  that  financial  in¬ 
dependence  which  permitted  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  independence  in  policy,  engaged  in 
the  formation  of  newspaper  associations. 
What  the  leaders  had  learned  was  dis¬ 
seminated  among  all  members.  In  their 
early  days  such  organizations  as  the  In¬ 
land  Press  Association  were  schools  of 
journalism,  teaching  sound  methods  and 
a  little  group  sound  principles. 

1  with  a  cable-  The  policy  of  Lee  syndicate  newspapers 
1  of  Mr.  Lee.  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adler 

..«./e  come  to  a  has  been  a  simple  and  definite  creed.  It 

While  the  active  has  been  to  identify  the  paper  in  an 

-Adler  intimate  and  active  way  with  the  civic 
and  Mr.  Powell  for  some  years,  there  and  social  affairs  of  the  community,  to 

..as  always  the  feeling  that  back  of  them  give  freely  to  its  public  enterprises,  and 

was  Mr.  Lee,  the  solid  rock  up<m  which  to  make  civic  service  the  first  considera- 

tion. 

The  suddenness  of  the  blow  rendered  it  In  his  career  as  a  newspaper  builder, 
stunning  for  the  moment.  Mr.  Adler  has  made  a  host  of  friends 

Those  who  were  present  will  always  in  newspaper  and  business  circles  through- 
remember  the  simple  statement  with  nut  the  country.  He  is  slim  and  erect 

which  Mr.  Adler  fired  his  organization  in  figure,  quick  in  decision,  alert  in 

with  new  courage  and  faith.  There  was  a  demeanor,  and  resourceful  in  all.  He  has 

■  ^  _ _ t.  no  hobby,  unless  it  is  buying  newspapers. 

boat  at  “What  we  must  do,”  said  Mr.  Adler,  His  greatest  personal  enjoyment  is  to 

- _ - j  “is  to  do  what  Mr.  Lee  would  have  done.”  travel,  surrounded  by  his  executives,  to 

coming  to  La  And  probably  nothing  added  more  to  the  any  of  the  pojmlar  resorts  of  the  country.’ 

.  _ _ e.  subs^uent  leadership  that  made  the  Lee  On  such  cKcasions  the  brisk  business  front 

built  upon  loyalty,  is  laid  aside,  and  it  is  even  possible  that 
'  '  *  '  “E.  P.”  may  be  induced  to  lead  the 

'’Sweet  .Adeline.” 


HIS  friends  agree  that  “loyalty”  has  ^ 

been  the  dominant  note  in  the  life  ' 

of  E.  P.  Adler,  president  of  the  Lee  „ 

Newspaper  SvTidicate,  and  publisher  of  the  ^ 

Dmenport  (ia.)  Daily  Tones.  Probably  ^ 

the  sense  of  loyalty,  which  Mr.  Adler  gfives 
and  demands,  is  both  an  instinct  and  an 

udieritance,  because  it  was  an  outstand-  f 

ing  characteristic  of  the  late  -A.  W.  Lee,  ^ 

founder  of  the  Lee  syndicate,  and  former 
publisher  of  the  Ottunm.'a  (la.)  Daily 
Courier  with  whom  Mr.  Adler  grew  into 

the  newspaper  business.  -..JiC 'L 

Mr.  .Adler  was  born  in  Chicago,  but  '  -  > 

moved  to  Ottumwa  with  his  parents  • 

before  reaching  school  age.  .After  at-  ,• 

tending  public  schools  there,  he  served  ^ 

his  apprenticeship  in  the  printing  offices  J 

of  Ottumwa  and  for  several  years  was  a  ^ 

journeyman  printer  in  the  various  cities 
in  the  middle  west.  It  was  in  1894  that 
he  accepted  a  position  as  reporter  on  the 
Ottumwa  Daily  Courier,  and  came  under 
the  iniluence  of  Mr.  Lee  in  an  association 
which  grew  into  a  fast  friendship  which 
the  two  enjoyed  until  the  death  of  Mr. 

Lee  during  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1907.  ' 

It  was  at  that  point  in  his  career  that  ''  / 

Mr.  Adlej  was  dected  president  of  the  ^rt— 

earlwr  stages  of  the  development  of  the  Vf 

Lee  syndicate.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Lee,  the  Courier  had  become  one  of 
the  first  of  the  small  city  midwestern 
newspapers  to  pay,  and  it  was  during  this 
period  that  Mr.  Adler  had  become  its 
business  manager  and  Mr.  Lee’s  right-  ^ 

At  about  this  time  certain  conditions 
impelled  Mr.  Lee  to  take  on  the  Mus- 
catine  (la.)  Journal,  which  under  his 
management  soon  attained  prosperity.  In 
the  meantime,  Mr.  Lee  had  formed  a  Wi'f’ 
company  of  which  Mr.  Adler  became  a  |p|’ 

undertook  the  business  managernent  of  the 

The  event  proved  that  this  was  an  en- 
terprise  that  was  to  test  the  fibre  of  E.  P. 

-Adler.  There  were  five  struggling  daily  1  / 

newspapers  in  Davenport  at  the  time,  of  ;  * 

which  the  company  had  purchased  the  f  M  ■ 

tail-ender.  Follow^  a  period  of  aggres-  .'  f  W 

sive  journalism,  of  wise  and  spirited  com-  f  >  1 

petition  from  which  after  several  years  W  4 

the  Daily  Times  emerged  as  Davenport’s  # 

leading  newspaper,  with  the  Davenport  ? 

DaUy  Democrat  its  only  surviving  com-  / 

petitor.  That  condition  still  exists  in  / 

Davenport.  / 

And  some  time  in  these  early  ’90’s  the  / 

Ottumwa  Daily  Courier,  the  Muscatine  / 

Journal,  and  the  Davenport  Daily  Times  / 

became  known  as  the  Lee  syndicate, 
although  each  had  been  financed  by  a 

separate  company.  In  January,  1907,  but  E.  P.  .ADLER 

a  few  months  before  the  death  of  Mr. 

Lm,  the  7-0  Cros.re  (Wis.)^  Tribune  and  to  establish  the  Lee  syndicate  was  an  Crosse 
the  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post  were  uphill  fight,  it  never  encountered  difficul-  of  the 
P“,L^®sed.  _  ^  ^  ^  ties  that,  as  one  looks  back  upon  them,  gram 

,  were  rival  papers  in  both  cities,  were  great  enough  to  have  arrested  the  Few 

but  the  ^ler  papers  soon  absorbed  these  impulse  of  the  aggressive  and  ambitious  group  mtii.  mme  me 

tields.  Other  purchases  by  companies  organization  that  had  put  its  shoulder  to  work  had  been  conducted  by  Mr. 
organized  by  Mr.  Adler,  and  becoming  the  wheel.  If  it  had  a  “Valley  Forge,”  '  ''  ”  "  ' 

part  of  the  Lee  syndicate,  are  the  IFis-  it  came  upon  a  day  in  1907.  Mr.  Lee  was  w: 
r«jm  State  Journal,  of  Madison;  the  on  his  European  trip,  his  first  vacation  in  \ 

Mason  CUy  (lz.)  Globe-Gazette,  and  the  years.  He  had  left  in  good  health.  they  had  built  the  edifice  of  their  hopes. 

Keuvnee  ^  (Ill.)  Star-Courier,  making  a  The  La  Crosse  Tribune  and  the  Han-  ””  ....  ... 

total  of  fight  newspapers  which  now  con-  nibal  Courier-Post  had  been  purchased  a 

syndicate.  ^  few  months  previously,  and  the  program 

have  been  built  or  pur-  of  putting  them  upon  their  feet  and  gain- 

chased  for  all  but  two  of  the  Lee  syndi-  ing  for  them  ascendancy  in  their  respec- 

rate  newspapers.  The  first  of  these  was  live  fields,  was  proving  a  idfficult  and  ex-  _ _ ^ _ _ 

the  new  hoTiw  of  the  Davenport  Times  pensive  one.  President  Adler  and  Vice  meeting  to  effect  readjustment. 

erected  in  1911,  a  splendid  newspaper  President  Powell  had  taken  a  ‘ _ _  _1  .  ..... 

ome  that  has  served  as  a  model  for  many  Hannibal,  where  they  had  been  reviewing  “is  to  do  what  Mr.  Lee  would  have  done.” 
midwestern  newspaper  buildings.  Almost  their  troubles,  and  were  tumlnL 

^ually  pretentious  is  the  new  home  of  Crosse  to  see  the  bad  news  there.  s _ _  _  ^  _ _  _ 

the  Ottumwa  Courier,  the  parent  news-  As  the  boat  made  the  dock  at  La  sv-ndicate  a  success" 

A  ■  •  Crosse,  the  writer,  accompanied  by  Frank  than  this  loyal  concession  to  its  founder, 

niie  during  its  early  stages  the  battle  H.  Burgess,  now  publisher  of  the  La  .A  story  told  by  .A.  AI.  Brayton,  first  gentlemen  in 
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Counties  in  bold  face  capitals — Cities  in  capitals  and  lower  case 

CL  No.  1  CL  No.  2  CL  No.  3  CL  No.  4  CL  No.  5  CL  No.  6 


OKLAHOMA  . 

18588 

16384 

14180 

11975 

9771 

8748 

ADAIR . 

124 

99 

75 

50 

25 

14 

ALFALFA  . 

124 

103 

82 

61 

40 

24 

ATOKA  . 

198 

155 

113 

71 

28 

22 

BEAVER  . 

115 

92 

69 

46 

23 

13 

BECKHAM  . 

145 

124 

103 

81 

60 

37 

BLAINE  . 

121 

100 

79 

58 

37 

17 

BRYAN  . 

375 

300 

225 

150 

75 

59 

CADDO  . 

259 

214 

169 

123 

78 

71 

CANADIAN  . 

177 

163 

149 

134 

120 

64 

CARTER  . 

414 

385 

355 

329 

303 

283 

Ardmore  . 

150 

147 

145 

143 

140 

133 

CHEROKEE  . 

172 

135 

99 

62 

25 

23 

CHOCTAW  . 

304 

245 

186 

126 

67 

37 

CIMARRON  . 

25 

20 

15 

9 

4 

3 

CLEVELAND  . 

160 

135 

no 

85  ‘ 

60 

32 

COAL  . 

159 

126 

94 

62 

29 

25 

COMANCHE  . 

225 

194 

163 

132 

101 

66 

COTTON  . 

138 

113 

88 

63 

38 

33 

CRAIG  . 

162 

132 

102 

72 

42 

39 

CREEK  . 

701 

643 

583 

527 

472 

185 

126 

128 

130 

131 

133 

48 

CUSTER  . 

143 

122 

101 

79 

58 

26 

DELAWARE  . 

121 

94 

68 

42 

15 

13 

DEWEY  . 

93 

74 

55 

36 

17 

10 

ELLIS  . 

88 

71 

54 

37 

20 

13 

GARFIELD  . 

337 

306 

276 

249 

221 

161 

Enid  . 

161 

162 

164 

165 

166 

119 

GARVIN  . 

288 

235 

182 

128 

75 

70 

GRADY  . 

297 

256 

212 

174 

133 

112 

Chuckasha  . 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

79 

GRANT  . 

123 

104 

85 

66 

47 

28 

GREER  . 

120 

100 

80 

59 

39 

45 

HARMON  . 

86 

71 

57 

42 

27 

34 

HARPER  . 

57 

46 

35 

23 

12 

6 

HASKELL  . 

157 

125 

93 

60 

28 

17 

HUGHES  . 

222 

188 

155 

121 

87 

151 

JACKSON  . 

170 

147 

123 

99 

76 

79 

JEFFERSON  . 

143 

117 

91 

65 

39 

26 

JOHNSTON  . 

176 

139 

102 

65 

28 

23 

.KAY  . 

347 

349 

351 

353 

357 

479 

KINGFISHER . 

119 

98 

77 

56 

35 

17 

KIOWA  . 

176 

147 

119 

91 

62 

43 

LATIMER  . 

123 

98 

74 

49 

24 

14 

LE  FLORE  . 

405 

327 

248 

171 

93 

72 

LINCOLN  . 

253 

209 

166 

122 

78 

130 

LOGAN  . 

212 

183 

154 

125 

96 

37 

Guthrie  . 

101 

94 

87 

80 

73 

21 

LONE  . 

109 

87 

66 

44 

22 

16 

McCLAIN  . 

171 

138 

105 

71 

38 

19 

McCURTAIN  . 

380 

301 

222 

145 

66 

56 

McIntosh  . 

236 

189 

142 

95 

48 

44 

MAJOR  . 

93 

76 

59 

42 

25 

10 

MARSHALL  . 

131 

104 

77 

50 

23 

25 

MAYES  . 

149 

118 

88 

58 

27 

24 

MURRAY  . 

107 

87 

67 

47 

27 

26 

MUSKOGEE  . 

565 

522 

477 

433 

391 

256 

Muskogee  . 

288 

299 

309 

319 

330 

208 

NOBLE  . 

108 

99 

90 

81 

72 

39 

NOWATA  . 

137 

114 

91 

68 

45 

43 

OKFUSKEE  . 

229 

194 

159 

124 

89 

155 

OKLAHOMA  . 

1210 

1274 

1338 

1402 

1469 

1274 

Oklahoma  Citv  . . . 

929 

1038 

1146 

1254 

1363 

1229 

OKMULGEE  . 

621 

554 

488 

422 

354 

277 

Okmulgee  . 

221 

220 

219 

217 

216 

164 

OSSAGE  . 

402 

399 

396 

393 

390 

379 

OTTAWA  . 

450 

374 

298 

222 

146 

179 

PAWNEE  . 

167 

148 

129 

no 

91 

60 

PAYNE  . . 

283 

252 

221 

190 

159 

100 

PITTSBURGH  .... 

451 

380 

309 

237 

166 

130 

McAlester  . 

103 

97 

92 

86 

80 

60 

PONTOTOC  . 

281 

233 

185 

136 

88 

49 

POTTAWATOMIE 

387 

328 

269 

210 

151 

102 

Shawnee  . 

145 

137 

129 

120 

112 

68 

PUSHMATAHA  . . 

173 

136 

100 

64 

27 

26 

ROGER  MILLS  ... 

79 

62 

45 

28 

11 

9 

ROGERS  . 

149 

124 

100 

75 

50 

20 

SEMINOLE  . 

213 

181 

149 

116 

84 

118 

SEQUOYAH  . 

221 

174 

128 

82 

35 

24 

Counties  in  bold  face  capitals — Cities  in  capitals  and  lower  case 


CL  No.  1 

CL  No.  2 

CL  No.  3  CL 

No.  4  CL 

No.  5 

STEPHENS  . 

...  215 

188 

161 

134 

107 

TEXAS  . 

...  106 

87 

68 

49 

30 

TILLMAN  . 

. . .  201 

171 

141 

no 

80 

TULSA  . 

. . .  1364 

1454 

1542 

1631 

1720 

Tulsa  . 

...  1142 

1237 

1332 

1426 

1521 

WAGONER  . 

...  161 

130 

100 

69 

38 

WASHINGTON  . 

...  283 

280 

277 

273 

270 

Bartlesville  . 

...  176 

191 

206 

220 

235 

WASHITA  . 

...  168 

139 

no 

80 

51 

WOODS  . 

....  122 

105 

88 

70 

53 

WOODWARD  ... 

....  112 

95 

78 

61 

44 

97 

30 

95 

2126 

1881 

17 

198 

169 

36 

24 

12 
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Base  Town  and  County  Map  of  Oklahoma 
Copyright,  1928  by  American  Map  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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This  chart  shows  the  relative  variation  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  above  or 
below  the  United  States  average  for  cities  of  10,000  or  more  population, 
cities  of  less  than  10,000  and  rural  population  and  the  entire  State  of  each 
merchandising  class. 


USE  NEWSPAPERS  ONLY 


Pacific  Gat  Finds  Dailies  and  Weeklies 
Most  Effective  for  Their  Product 

Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  will  be 
used  exclusively  as  advertising  mediums 
in  the  million  dollar  sales  campaign  that 
is  being  launched  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company.  These  mediums,  ac- 
cordirfg  to  J.  Charles  Jordan,  publicity 
manager  of  the  company,  have  been 
found  most  satisfactory  for  the  line  of 
business  handled  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company. 


This  sales  campaign  which  will  be 
launched  immediately  by  the  company,  is 
the  biggest  that  has  ever  been  put  on  in 
the  history  of  the  organization.  To  carry 
it  out  three  hundred  salesmen  will  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

Besides  the  initial  million  to  be  spent,  it 
is  estimated  by  the  company  that  an  ad¬ 
ditional  million  will  be  used  for  labor, 
materials  and  for  supplies  for  lines  and 
added  facilities  to  take  on  the  new 
business. 

The  slogan  to  be  used  in  the  campaign 
is,  “Electricity  is  cheap — you  can  use  it 
freely.” 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  F  ou  rth  Estate  for  February  25,  1928 
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LEADERSHIP 

In  Advertising  in  Detroit 

Tells  a  Story  of  Results 


The  leadership  of  The  Detroit  News  in 
practically  every  selling  classification  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1927  as  shown  below  substantiates  this 
fact:  that  The  News  is  Detroit’s  buying  guide,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  Detroit’s  home  newspaper,  entering  four 
out  of  every  five  homes  receiving  any  English 
newspaper. 


The  News  Leads  in  All  These  Classifications;  in  Most  of 
Them  It  Carries  More  Advertising  Than  Both  Other 
Detroit  Newspapers  Combined, 


FIGURES  IN  INCHES— Weekdays  and  Sundays,  Combined 


Automotive  . 

The 

New. 

126,271 

Morning 

Paper 

99,648 

2nd  Evening 
Paper 

72,418 

Department  Stores  . 

429,318 

137,956 

150,190 

Drug  Stores  . 

18,557 

663 

3,359 

Electrical  . 

31,229 

11,002 

7,964 

Footwear  . 

18,403 

9,421 

8,230 

Furniture  . 

206,036 

10,567 

72,388 

Groceries  and  Food  Products. . . . 

78,263 

24,781 

47,384 

Hardware,  Sport  Goods . 

7,938 

3,122 

2,361 

Household  Articles  and  Equipment 

15,649 

2,986 

7,656 

Radio  . 

55,000 

12,381 

24,182 

Rotogravure  . 

27,381 

18,580 

Toilet  Goods  and  Shops . 

33,763 

14,722 

27,230 

Men’s  Wear  . 

76,388 

33,655 

25,679 

Women’s  Wear  . 

178,656 

25,103 

38.474 

Classified  . 

470,646  • 

287,017 

143,622 

The  Detroit  News  in  1927  published  more  ad¬ 
vertising  than  both  other  Detroit  newspapers 
combined  and  led  all  other  newspapers  of  the 
world  in  weekday  advertising,  being  second 
only  to  one  other  newspaper  in  Sunday  and 


weekday  advertising — a  medium  in  a  city  of 
three  million  having  national  distribution  in  the 
weekday  and  Sunday  held.  The  Detroit  News 
holds  the  world’s  record  for  advertising  volume 
with  34,030,570  lines,  achieved  in  1926  —  a 
volume  never  before  or  since  equaled. 


The  Detroit  News 

370,000  Sunday  Circulation  The  HOME  newspaper  3  50,000  Weekday  Circulation 

New  York  Office  Chicago  Office 

I.  A.  KLEIN  ’  J.  E.  LUTZ 

50  E.  42nd  Street  6  North  Michigan 
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WHEN  CENSOR  PLAYED  QUEER  TRICK  ON 
TWO  RIVAL  CORRESPONDENTS 

Draper,  Now  Assistant  Editor,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  and  Late 
Tuohy,  Formerly  of  World,  Were  First  to  Have  Story 
of  Sinn  Fein  Surrender  in  1916 — But  Then! 

By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

Second  of  ncrv  Editor  &  Publisher  series  under  the  general  heading 
“Extraordinary  Men;  by  Virtue  of  Our  Craft.” 

'T'WO  men  on  rival  newspapers  once  snipiied  with  scissors  of  fate  and  there 
got  at  the  same  time  exclusively  one  was  nothing  to  do  but  forget  it.  It  was 
of  the  biggest  international  news  breaks  one  of  the  few  cases  where  two  corre- 
of  the  moment.  spondents  after  agreeing  to  play  fair  had 

■  been  frustrated  in  their  agreement.  The 

whole  week  had  been  a  memorable  ad¬ 
venture,  and  the  memory  of  the  days  they 
spent  together  with  death  as  their  con¬ 
stant  companion  remained  to  keep  their 
friendship  strong  long  after  the  bitter 
taste  at  the  end  had  been  explained  away 
and  forgotten. 

Tuohy  and  Draper  were  two  of  about 
a  dozen  correspondents  who  had  received 
a  telephone  call  from  the  British  Admi¬ 
ralty  on  the  Monday  of  Easter  week  in 
April.  1916,  advising  them  to  report  at  the 

- - Euston  street  station  in  London  at  8  o’clock 

and  a  “Forget  that  evening.  In  these  war  days  such  a 

it !”  Abthur  S.  Draper  j-all,  given  as  it  was  with  no  explanations, 

The  two  men  might  mean  anything,  the  expected  ap- 

were  Arthur  Draper,  now  assistant  edi-  proach  of  a  Zeppelin  raid,  a  trip  to  see 
[tor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  some  Allied  destroyer  in  port,  or  the 
and  the  late  James  Tuohy,  former  Lon-  possibility  of  an  English  end  to  some  im- 
don  correspondent  of  the  New  York  portant  battle  in  France.  With  Sir  Reg- 
IV orld.  The  story  was  the  surrender  of  inald  Hall  in  charge,  the  British  Admir- 
the  Sinn  Feiners  after  the  famous  Easter  a|.ty  ha(j  ^  fondness  for  mystery  in  these 
Week  rebellion  of  1916.  And  the  break  stirring  times. 

the  two  wrrespondents  got  from  fate  'pjjg  correspondents  asked  no  questions, 
hap^ned  this  way :  _  packed  lightly  and  appeared  promptly 

The  week  had  ended,  an  exciting  one.  at  the  Euston  street  station.  In  the 
too,  spent  in  Dublin  never  out  of  range  group  were,  among  others,  John  L.  Bald- 
Slim  Fern  bullets,  which  zipped  across  erston,  now  of  the  New  York  World,  Sir 
the  Liffey  River  and  through  the  win-  Percival  Phillips,  London  Daily  Mail. 
dows  of  the  small  hotel  the  British  had  sir  Philip  Gibbs,  Hal  O’Flaherty,  now 
made  their  headquarters  where  the  two  foreign  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
correspt^dents  had  bunk  room  on  the  and  Judson  Welliver  of  the  Hearst 

floor.  They  had  boarded  the  boat  for  orranization 

After  they  had  been  escorted  aboard 
fnrtih^  ^  learned  their  destination 

fortable  quarters  inside,  since  they  ex-  Holyhead,  the  wiser  ones  in  the 

an  fri  Jh  nf  g««sed  it  was  Irish  trouble.  There 

fn  tkp  flant  rallv  ^  recent  hint  of  disturbance  in 

his  in  the  crowd  signaling  frantically  ^ 

Let  s  see  what  he  wants  said  T^uohy  ^ 

plank  on  the  quay.  a1" u  i'  u  j  xi.  j  . 

The  information  he  gave  them  was  that  At  Hol^ead  the  correspondents  were 
he  had  inside  word  that  the  Sinn  Feiners  on  board  a  destroyer  It  was  two 

had  surrendered.  Tuohy  knew  this  po-  morning  and  the  air  was 

litical  friend  could  be  trusted.  He  knew 

who  were  aboard  the  ship  with  them  ^  comfort  One  by  one 

bound  back  to  the  English  shore;  and  he  corres^ndents  struggled 

knew  the  cables  from  Ireland  had  been  to  the  deck  and  the  rail 
cut  so  that  Dublin  was  absolutely  isolated  Tuohy  and  Draper  found  themselves 
from  the  outside  world.  together  at  the  stern  where  sailors  man- 

“Well  I  guess  you  and  I  have  this  f  two-pounder  ke^  a  continual  look- 
story  exclusively,”  he  said  to  Draper.  out  for  submarines.  The  U  boat,  so- 
It  was  decided  that  each  would  write  was  then  the  I^ril  of  the  Irish  sm. 

two  dispatches  while  making  the  passage  The  Germans  were  disguising  their  sub- 
over  the  Irish  sea  to  Holyhead.  One  mar'pes  as  fishing  smacks  rigging  the 
would  be  the  straight  news  cable  for  fast  oonning  tower  and  periscopp  to  look 
transmission ;  the  second  would  be  the  masts  with  fluttering  sails.  At  any 
loncer  follow-un  storv.  The  boat  was  moment,  the  correspondents  felt,  death 


'T'WO  men  on  rival  newspapers  once 
got  at  the  same  time  exclusively  one 
of  the  biggest  international  news  breaks 
of  the  moment. 

They  shook 
hands  and  agreed 
to  play  fair  with 
eacli  other.  A 
fatal  censor,  how¬ 
ever,  stepped  in 
and  upset  their 
agreement  with  a 
queer  trick  that 
threatened 
a  friendship,  but 
which  ended 
eventually 
in  a  hearty  laugh 
and  a  “Forget 

it !”  Arthur  S.  Draper 

The  two  men 

were  Arthur  Draper,  now  assistant  edi- 
[tor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  the  late  James  Tuohy,  former  Lon¬ 
don  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
'  World.  The  story  was  the  surrender  of 
the  Sinn  Feiners  after  the  famous  Easter 
Week  rebellion  of  1916.  And  the  break 
the  two  correspondents  got  from  fate 
happened  this  way: 

The  week  had  ended,  an  exciting  one, 
too,  spent  in  Dublin  never  out  of  range 
of  Sinn  Fein  bullets,  which  zipped  across 
the  Liffey  River  and  through  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  small  hotel  the  British  had 
made  their  headquarters,  where  the  two 
correspondents  had  bunk  room  on  the 
floor.  They  had  boarded  the  boat  for 
Holyhead  at  Kingston  and  were  about 
to  turn  from  the  rail  for  more  com¬ 
fortable  quarters  inside,  since  they  ex¬ 
pected  a  rough  passage,  when  Tuohy 
noted  an  old  Irish  political  friend  of 
his  in  the  crowd  signaling  frantically. 

“Let’s  see  what  he  wants,”  said  Tuohy, 
and  the  two  American  correspondents 
met  the  Irishman  at  the  foot  of  the  gang¬ 
plank  on  the  quay. 

The  information  he  gave  them  was  that 
he  had  inside  word  that  the  Sinn  Feiners 
had  surrendered.  Tuohy  knew  this  po¬ 
litical  friend  could  be  trusted.  He  knew 
who  were  aboard  the  ship  with  them 
bound  back  to  the  English  shore;  and  he 
knew  the  cables  from  Ireland  had  been 
cut  so  that  Dublin  was  absolutely  isolated 
from  the  outside  world. 

“Well  I  guess  you  and  I  have  this 
story  exclusively,”  he  said  to  Draper. 

It  was  decided  that  each  would  write 
two  dispatches  while  making  the  passage 
over  the  Irish  sea  to  Holyhead.  One 
would  be  the  straight  news  cable  for  fast 
transmission ;  the  second  would  be  the 
longer  follow-up  story.  The  boat  was 
due  at  Holyhead  at  11  o’clock  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  It  would  be  possible  to  get  at  least 
200  words  through  to  their  papers  for  the 
Sunday  editions.  Tuohy  was  to  stop  off 
at  Holyhead  and  file  the  short  dispatch 
there,  while  Draper  was  to  go  on  to 
London  with  the  longer  cable  which  he 
would  file  in  regular  order.  They  shook 
hands  over  this  agreement  and  immedi¬ 
ately  bent  over  their  copy  paper,  prepar¬ 
ing  their  respective  world-shaking  beats. 

Tuohy  waved  farewell  to  Draper  at 
Holyhead  and  swung  toward  the  cable 
office  with  the  two  short  dispatches  while 
the  then  New  York  Tribune  correspond¬ 
ent  continued  on  to  London.  Both  news¬ 
papermen  were  gentlemen  first,  and  as 
they  had  promised,  both  filed  the  two 
stories. 

But  then  the  censor  dished  them.  Of 
the  two  dispatches  filed  from  Holyhead 
only  Tuohy’s  got  through,  while  Draper 
who  had  filed  both  dispatches  from  Lon¬ 
don  learned  later  that  the  censor  had 
killed  all  Tuohy  had  written  and  only 
permitted  his  story  to  pass. 

Of  course  it  looked  bad.  But  censors 


might  come  slipping  through  the  water,  a 
torpedo  from  some  hidden  sub. 

Dawn  found  them  safely  at  Dublin 
with  only  one  casualty.  The  party  of 
newspaper  men  started  walking  across  a 
narrow  foot  bridge  to  the  hotel  near  the 
Liffey  river  when  they  found  themselves 
under  fire.  Sinn  Fein  snipers  behind 
barred  windows  of  a  warehouse  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  this  stream,  only  about 
100  yards  wide,  were  using  the  journalists 
for  aimless  target  practice.  Bullets 
splashed  in  the  water  as  the  men  moved 
slowly  in  single  file. 

“Mon  Dieu!”  shouted  the  correspond¬ 
ent  of  a  Paris  paper.  “I’m  hit.” 

He  held  up  a  bloody  hand  for  the  com¬ 
forting  inspection  of  his  companions,  who 
thought  any  minute  they  might  feel  some¬ 
thing  burn  near  the  heart  and  feel  the 
moisture  of  blood  as  they  fell  dying.  Or 
else  feel  nothing  at  all,  but  topple  with 
a  grunt  into  the  river  and  oblivion.  Hor¬ 
rible  to  have  an  imagination  with  Sinn 
Fein  snipers  teasing  you. 

But  the  Frenchman’s  plight  ended  in 
a  laugh.  When  they  had  reached  the 
rather  dubious  safety  of  the  hotel,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  simply  cut  a  jagged 
gash  in  his  hand  when  he  had  let  it  slide 
along  the  rough  cable  railing  of  the 
bridge. 

Draper  made  several  trips  to  the  front 
line  trenches  during  the  war,  but,  recall¬ 
ing  the  Easter  week  rebellion  of  the  Sinn 
Feiners  in  London  he  was  confident  this 
week  that  he  then  lived  the  most  exciting 
six  days  of  his  life.  Whenever  they  had 
nothing  better  to  do,  during  the  first  days 
of  the  week,  the  snipers  would  put  bullets 
through  the  windows  of  the  hotel.  Tuohy 
and  Draper  had  one  of  the  nicest  rooms. 
It  overlooked  the  river.  They  were  af¬ 
forded  the  luxury  of  hearing  rifles  crack 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

MR.  PUBLISHER: 

The  Special  Edition  we  will 
produce  for  you  means  more  than 
the  mere  term  implies. 

It  means  new  transient  adver¬ 
tisers  who,  if  properly  handled, 
become  regular  users  of  your  col¬ 
umns;  it  means  added  prestige  for 
your  newspaper  because  of  the 
dignity  of  our  solicitation  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  staff  consists 
of  high-class,  trained  men. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  our  one¬ 
time  edition  as  well  os  the  three¬ 
time  industrial  supplements.  Our 
representative  will  call  and  out¬ 
line  them  without  obligation  on 
your  part. 


John  B.  Gallagher  Company 
45  West  45th  Street 
New  York  City 


followed  by  tinkling  broken  glass.  Tht* 
took  their  mattress  off  the  bed  and  sw 
on  the  floor  for  safety’s  sake.  Eve^ 
ally  the  British  brought  a  gunboat  up  th* 
river  and  ended  this  disturbance. 

It  was  one  of  those  weeks  of  a  constant 
thrill,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  trick 
a  censor  played  on  two  friendly  co^^^ 
spondents,  ended  happily. 

NEW  ACCOUNTANCY  FIRM 

R.  B.  Chandler  Buys  Stock  of  Ednuol 
Walker  &  Co. 

R.  B.  Chandler  has  bought  the  stock 
of  Edmund  Walker  &  Co.,  newspaper  ac¬ 
countants,  and  the  firm  name  in  future 
will  be  Edmund  Walker,  Chandler  & 
Mr.  Walker  will  be  retained  in  an  advison 
capacity,  specializing  in  newspaper  income 
tax  matters.  Headquarters  of  the  fim 
w'ill  be  in  Chicago,  with  G.  L.  Stanbourgh 
as  manager,  and  the  New  York  oflfee  wiE 
remain  in  charge  of  J.  A.  Driscoll,  h 
addition  to  the  accountancy  and  tax  sen- 
ices  rendered  by  Edmund  Walker  &  ^ 
the  new  firm  will  also  be  available  to  pub. 
ishers  for  consultant  service  on  operation 
and  for  territorial  surveys. 

Mr.  Chandler  was  for  17  years  vt& 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  ft 
was  business  manager  of  the  Birrmf. 
ham  Post  for  five  years  following  in 
establishment,  resigning  to  purchase  tk 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont,  which  k 
later  sold  to  the  publishers  of  the  Gret%- 
lille  News.  In  recent  months  he  hai 
acted  as  consultant  and  advisor  to  sn- 
eral  publishers  on  operations  proMenu 
bringing  to  bear  his  knowledge  of  dak 
newspaper  operations  and  administratis 
in  newspaper  groups. 


Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

leads  in  financial  advertising 

During  the  past  six  months  the  POST¬ 
GAZETTE  published  about  two  and 
one-half  times  more  national  financial 
advertising  than  both  other  Pittsburgh 
newspapers  combined. 

The  POST-GAZETTE  has  the  larg¬ 
est  Daily  circulation  and  most  accu¬ 
rate  and  complete  financial  pages. 

TTie  POST-GAZETTE  has  the  very 
best  News  Services,  including  special 
wires  from  Associated  Press,  New 
York  Times,  New  York  World,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Consolidated  Press  and 
United  News. 

The  PITTSBURGH  POST¬ 
GAZETTE  reaches  virtually  every 
possible  investor  in  Pittburgh  and 
surrounding  territory. 


•/ 


in  Advertising  Volume 

- and  in  Censorship 

The  new  YORK  times  total  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  in  January,  2,600,688 
agate  lines,  was  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  newspaper  in  the  world.  The 
Times  led  in  December,  1927,  too.  The 
Times  excess  in  January  over  the  next 
newspaper  (in  Chicago)  was  167,508 
lines.  The  Times  gain  in  advertising 
in  that  month  was  120,214  lines,  the 
greatest  made  by  any  New  York  news¬ 
paper. 

The  Times  high  standards  of  censorship 
exclude  a  large  volume  of  advertising 
monthly. 

Jfxrrk 
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■  /  .  ■ 
/  / 

■■  7 


COMPREHENSIVE  ADVERTISING  STUDY 
TO  BE  MADE  BY  CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY 

Tabulation  of  Researches,  Methods  and  Results  to  Prevent 
Duplication  of  Effort  and  Repetition  of  Errors 
by  Advertisers 


OCCUPIES  NEW  BUILDING  WEEKLIES  MERGED 

-  The  Grand  Prairie  News  and  the 

Kaiuas  Paper  Holds  Open  House  to  Arkansas  County  Leader,  Stuttgart,  Aik 
Celebrate  Occupancy  of  $35,000  PUnt  weeklies,  have  merged  and  wfll  h, 

issued  under  the  name  of  the  GrmA 
The  WinAeld  (Kan.)  Daily  Courier,  Prairie  Leader.  The  Grand  Prairie  Ne»j 

has  recently  moved  into  its  new  $35,000  has  been  under  the  managership  of  Ifar, 

plant,  scientifically  designed  by  architects  E.  V'ore  and  W.  L.  Kennedy.  Under  tli 

of  the  American  ihav  arrangement,  Mrs.  V'ore  retires  and 

Type  Founders  ihe  Grand  Prairie  Leader  will  ^ 

Company.  Open  fished  under  management  of  F.  L  An- 

house^  was  held  <lcrson  and  \V.  L.  Kennedy.  The  hie 

on  h'eb.  11  to  plants  will  be  consolidated  in  the  build, 

celebrate  the  re-  ing  now  occupied  by  the  Arkansas  dbunti 

moval  of  the  Leader.  The  merger  leaves  Stuttgan 

paper  to  the  new  with  one  weekly  and  one  daily  neuj- 

plant.  paper. 

The  Courier  be-  - 

gan  publication  PREPARES  FOR  N.  E.  A. 

55  years  ago — 

two  years  after  Johnson  City  and  Elizabethton,  Tenn 


Kansas  Paper  Holds  Open  House  to 
Celebrate  Occupancy  of  $35,000  Plant 


'T^HE  University  of  Chicago,  through  a  The  first  year’s  appropriation  is  $75, (XK). 
^  staff  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Prof.  Barnes  is  on  leave  of  absence  from 
N.  VV.  Barnes,  has  started  a  comprehen-  the  University  of  Chicago  and  will  give 
^ive  study  of  advertising  pursuant  to  the  his  entire  time  to  the  study.  The  first 
five-year  program  of  research  and  edu-  objective  of  the  bureau  will  be  to  send 
cation  formulated  last  year  by  the  Inter-  out  questionnaires  to  all  interested 
antional  Advertising  Association.  Prof,  agencies  and  organiptions  in  order  to 
Barnes  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  compile  a  complete  list  of  such  agencies, 
conferences  with  men  working  on  adver-  to  learn  what  information  they  are  col- 
tising  problems  with  other  universities,  lecting.  and  to  co-ordinate  the  findings, 
scientific  societies,  private  agencies  and  When  this  material  is  filed  it  will  be  used 
other  institutions.  The  staff  will  attempt  to  answer  inquiries  and  as  the  basis  of 


PREPARES  FOR  N.  E.  A. 


to  answer  the  following  questions :  further  research.  »  •  v  7  t 

What  is  the  influence  of  advertising  on  Heretofore,  according  to  Prof.  Barnes,  out  During  its  stop  thwe  June  7  to  view  ^ts  of  scenic 

modem  fife?  advertising  cases  have  been  used  effective-  Wiu-iam  G.  Anderson  existence  numer-  and  historical  interest  The  entertain. 

How  does  advertising  serve?  ly  at  Harvard  and  elsewhere,  but  only  in  .  .  ,  ous  competitors  merit  prc^am  h«  been  mmplrted  and 

When  does  advertising  oav?  fragments  for  the  illustration  of  specific  arisen,  but  all  have  either  failed  or  published  in  the  Johnson  City  Chroniek 

SdSentiKXi^Imb^^^^^  points  of  law.  He  will  s^k  to  gather  the  ‘^TheTulS  is'^Wifii^mT^^^^^  ’  - 

use  of  ca.se  studies  will  govern  the  re-  complete  histones  of  1,0(W  cases,  classify  J^nsan^by  W^th  who  £en^n  nei^  BUSINESS  RESUME 

searches,”  Prof.  Barnes  stated.  “If  there  them  as  successes  and  failures,  and  study  Jape  "  work  since  ’  1895  The  Halifax  Herald  and  Mail  «  pok 

is  waste  in  advertising  it  is  to  the  interest  them  thoroughly.  . s>nce  18^5.  ^  advertising  orolS^ 

of  both  consumer  and  advertiser  that  It  To  illustrate  one  of  the  ways  in  which  -  leaflet,  the  /lcc//crafcrr.  With  thT^ 

be  discovered.  We  will  look  at  the  prob-  the  bureau  wull  function,  he  point^  out  FORMS  SAFETY  CLUB  number  a  business  review,  showing  the 

lem  as  one  both  business  and  social  in  that  an  advertiser  wishing  to  undertake  a  ruKivia  aArti  T  CLUB 

its  nature.  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  various  As  a  means  of  pledging  motorists  to  pared  for  simultaneous  release. 

“A  great  deal  of  interest  in  these  ques-  kinds  of  advertising  can  there  obtain  careful  driving  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star  has _ 

tions  we  are  propounding  has  been  information  ais  to  whether  a  similar  study  formed  an  Order  of  the  Green  Star,  all  rvA,-..  o,-- 

aroused  among  consumers  in  recent  years,  been  made  elsewhere.  Then  perhaps  members  of  which  pledge  themselves  to  IOWA  MEETING  DATE  SET 
and  there  have  been  a  number  of  popular  he  can  use  those  results  or  obtain  hmts  drive  carefully.  Any  motorist  is  eligible  The  dates  for  the  annual  meeting 
books  written  on  the  subject.  Sometimes  them.  It  will  also  be  possible.  Prof,  to  membership.  There  are  no  dues  or  the  Iowa  Press  Association  have  been  se 

a  consumer  will  hear  a  figure  on  the  cost  Barnes  believes,  to  bring  advertisers  fees.  Each  member  signs  a  pledge  card  for  March  22,  23  and  24,  E.  F.  Tuckw 

of  advertising  and  think  'it  causes  a  wishing  to  undertake  similar  studies  into  and  he  is  given  a  green  star  which  is  managing  director,  announced  recentlV 

higher  price.  He  wants  to  know  about  co-operation,  thus  cutting  the  costs  and  placed  on  his  automtAile,  and  he  is  put  The  program  this  year  will  include  mori 

the  service  that  advertising  renders  and  giving  the  benefit  of  co-operation.  upon  his  honor  to  drive  carefully.  round  table  discussions  than  heretofor» 

ftiA  A  chart  prepared  to  outline  the  pro-  tiuiun. 

“On  the  other  hand  many  business  men  Posed  work  of  the  bureau  lists  the  follow-  — -  - -  — — - 

are  not  so  sure  as  to  what  they  are  doing  mg  sources  of  information.  Users  of  ad- 

in  matters  of  advertising.  They  want  to  vcrtising,  distributors  who  are  not  adver-  The  Only  Newspaper  in  Saginaw  and  Saginaw  Countv 

obtain  reliable  information  for  deter-  tisers  creators  of  advertising,  sellers  ^  ^  county 

mining  the  amount  and  use  of  their  ad-  of  advertising,  advertising  press,  con-  O  A /^TIVT  A  147'  TT  \  TT  \7’  IVTl^llTn 

vertising  appropriations,  but  such  data  fumers,  scientists  and  critics  of  adver-  1  OAGllNAW  UAILY  IN  KWS 

is  not  available  tising.  From  the  information  gathered  ’  x  a.  v  w  w  o 

“So  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  first  there  will  be  deduced  facts  about  adver-  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 

comprehensive  study  of  these  problems  tising  practices,  advertising  values,  ad- 

that  has  been  made  by  an  impartial  vertising  education,  advertising  personnel  ..  -  , 

agency.  Much  data  which  has  been  mid  advertising  markets.  ,  ,  ,  ,  i  >-»  AvcragC  Nct  PaiQ 

gathered  has  been  collected  by  private  Recommendations  of  standards  for  \  i  ® 

agencies.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  vertising  practice,  education  and  research  Tnrie  ' 

obtain  and  co-ordinate  as  much  informa-  will  be  made  and  reports  rendered  for  i  ttClS  i,  UAILY 


two  years  after  Johnson  City  and  Elizabethton,  Teng, 
the  town  of  Win-  are  preparing  to  receive  350  Natio^ 
field  was  laid  Editorial  Association  members  who  will 
out.  During  its  stop  there  June  7  to  view  spots  of  scenic 
existence  numer-  and  historical  interest.  TTie  entertain, 
ous  competitors  ment  pre^am  has  been  completed  and 


fragments  for  the  illustration  of  specific  arisen,  but  all  have  either  failed  or  published  in  the  Johnson  City  Chronicit, 


FORMS  SAFETY  CLUB 


ISSUES  BUSINESS  RESUME 

The  Halifax  Herald  and  Mail  is  pn|). 
fishing  a  monthly  advertising  promotioii 
leaflet,  the  Accelerator.  With  the  lag 
number  a  business  review,  showing  the 
trend  of  the  Halifax  market,  was  pre- 


IOWA  MEETING  DATE  SET 


The  Only  Newspaper  in  Saginaw  and  Saginaw  County 

The  Saginaw  Daily  News 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


tion  as  possible. 


will  be  made  and  reports  rendered  for 
the  advertising  world,  the  educational 


“All  directly  co-operating  agencies  in  world,  business  men,  consumers  and  gov- 
this  study  are  impartial.  The  list  in-  ernment  bureaus, 
eludes  many  universities,  scientific  socie-  ' 

ties,  economic  research  foundations  and  ENTERTAINS  S.  A.  EDITOR 
governmental  bureaus.  _  ^  .u.-.t.  Karl  Bickel,  president  of  the  United 


^  r  u:-.u  IVdll  U1V.KC1,  UlCMUCllL  U1  me  UIIllCU 

advisory  committee  ^  .  Press  Associations,  will  give  a  luncheon 

Walter  A  Strong,  puHisher  of  the  Cht-  Vildosola,  director 

cago  Daily  News,  is  chairman  was  ^greurio,  Santiago,  Chile.  Feb.  28, 

formed  last  year,  and  p  the  wor  pro-  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City, 

gresses  into  the  stage  of  definite  research  _ 


the  committee  is  being  widened  to  repre¬ 
sent  various  interests  concerned  in  an¬ 
swering  the  questions  under  consideration. 


NEW  A.  N.  P.  A.  MEMBER 

The  Marion  (Ind.)  Leader-Tribune 


The  American  Economic  Association  has  has  been  elected  to  mentbership  in  the 
been  invited  to  appoint  three  of  its  mem-  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ- 
bers  to  sit  on  the  board.  One  or  more  ation. 

national  organizations  representative  of  •  - 

large  bodies  of  consumers  will  probably  When  better  cars  are  made,  there  won’t 
also  be  asked  to  name  representatives  be  much  left  to  say  about  them. — H. 
soon.  Hope  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

BIG  FOOD  AD  PULLER 

“THE  HOMEMAKER”  By  Nancy  Carey 

This  Week*s  New  Subscribers:  — _ — - - 

Boston  Transcript  ; 

Brooklyn  Eagle 

'Baltimore  News  F 

Louisville  Times 
Washington  Post 

Wire  for  Details  Including  Direct  5 

Service  to  Housewives  - 

LEDGER  SYNDICATE 


SAGINAW 

Population  ^ 

I  75,68 H 

I  Hornet 

j  17,556 

'  Familiet 

18,619 

j  SAGINAW  DAILY  NEWS 
I  Circulation 

City 

18.500 

Ij  Suburban  and  Rural 

7,656 

Aoeraga  Employees 

17.500 

'i  'I 

Saving#  D#po#if# 

$22,984,558 

Waget  Paid  Annually  | 

$24,000,000 


Average  Net  Paid 
DAILY 

CIRCULATION 

26,156 

A.  B.  C.  Net  Paid  Year  1927 

Shoppers  for  the  homes  in  this  * 
great  Saginaw  Valley  territory 
rely  upon  the  Saginaw  Daily 
News  as  a  buying  directory. 

Saginaw,  Michigan’s  fourth  city, 
is  the  center  of  the  fertile  Sag¬ 
inaw  Valley,  which  has  always 
been’  the  source  of  wealth  and 
prosperity.  Its  fine  stores  are 
liberally  patronized  by  the  entire 
population. 

How  many  of  the  35,000 
Families  in  This  Trading  . 
Area  Buy  Your  Products? 

Saginaw  is  a  splendid  market 
and  should  be  on  every  national 
advertiser’s  schedule  for  1928. 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  January,  1928 — 27,177 

fThis  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  advertisements  featur-'TI 
ins  the  principal  cities  of  the  Booth  Newspaper  Area.  If 
Watch  for  other  announcements  in  next  week’s  issue.  JI 

THE  BOOTH  PUBU8H1NG  CO. 

Graad  Ripids  Press  Sagiaaw  Daily  News  JacksMChizeiPatriet  Misketoi  Ckreack 
FBit  Daily  Jearial  Kalamazoo  Gazette  Bay  Chy  Daily  Times  Au  Arbor  Daily  Nc«s 


INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


I.  A.  KLEIN,  Eastern  Repretentativa 
SO  East  4Znd  St.,  New  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ,  Wattem  RepresentWm 
6  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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every  loo 

will  prefer  Ionic  No.  5 


An  instructor  in  psychology  hands  samples  of  two  type  faces 
to  his  class  of  io6  students  and  records  their  preferences.  89 
like  Ionic  better — 84  per  cent.  .  .  .  Questionnaires  contain¬ 
ing  specimens  of  various  type  faces  are  mailed  to  a  list  of  eye- 
specialists.  Out  of  3767  replies,  3297  preferred  Ionic — 87.1 
per  cent.  .  .  .  Newspapers — metropolitan  dailies  and  small 
weeklies — publish  parallel  columns  set  in  different  types  and 
ask  their  readers  to  express  their  preference.  The  results  are  al¬ 
ways  about  85  per  cent  in  favor  of  Ionic.  ...  It  doesn’t 
seem  to  make  much  difference  whether  the  subjects  are  uni¬ 
versity  students,  eye-specialists  or  "just  folks.”  It  doesn’t  seem 
to  make  any  difference  how  the  question  is  put  to  them  or  with 
what  other  face  Ionic  is  compared.  85  out  of  every  hundred 
will  prefer  Ionic  No.  5.  .  .  .  Try  it  on  your  own  readers. 
You  will  find  85  out  of  every  hundred  will  want  Ionic,  too. 


LINOTYPE 


Ionic  No.  5 


The  selection  of  a  newspaper  type 
dress,  whether  for  news  columns  or 
classified  ads,  calls  for  the  careful 
weighing  of  two  factors:  legibility  and 
word  count.  It  is  ordinarily  assumed 
that  one  must  be  sacrificed  for  the 
other,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  true 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  new 
face,  Ionic  No.  5,  in  which  these  two 
desirable  qualities  are  combined  to  a 
remarkable  degree. 

The  growing  demand  for  space,  with 
which  publishers  constantly  tod  them¬ 
selves  confronted,  presents  a  problem 
that  can  now  be  met  in  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  manner. 

A  smaller  size  of  Ionic  is  as  easy  to 
read  as  a  larger  size  in  some  other  face, 
hence  a  reduction  in  type  size  does  not 
mean  lessened  legibility,  but  instead 
means  easier  reading  than  the  type 
face  originally  used. 

The  comparatively  short  ascenders 
and  descenders  give  the  lines  an  open, 
leaded  appearance  even  when  they  are 
set  solid.  There  are  no  “pin-holes”  or 
sharp  corners  to  fill  up  with  ink;  no  fine 
lines  to  break  down  in  stereotyping. 

Ionic  No.  5  is  an  exceptionally  read¬ 
able  face.  The  openness  of  the  rounded 
letters — the  height  and  width  of  the 
lower  case — the  clear-cut  capitals — the 
size  and  fullness  of  the  figures — the 
absence  of  marked  contrast  between 
thick  and  thin  strokes — the  well-fitted 
units — the  msucimum  letter-count — all 
of  these  things  go  to  make  this  new 
type  a  most  desirable  newspaper  face 
and  explain  its  preference  by  85  out  of 
100  readers. 

This  column  is  set  in  7  Point  Ionic 

No.  5  on  an  8  point  body.  Ionic  No. 

S  is  also  cut  in  the  5,  5^2.  6,  6^, 
6%.  8  and  9  point  sizes 


LINOTYPE 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 


Repreg^wtatives  im  tb€  Rrincipal  Citiei  of  tbt  Wortd 


There  are  950  Newspapers  Using  Ionic  No.  5 


LiNOTTrEO  IN  THE  GARANOND  FANILT  AND  IONIC  NO.  S.  DECORATION:  6  POINT  BORDERS.  6.44R.  G.44L.  G.45.  AND  C  POINT  MATRIX  SLIDES.  3  52 
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ELEVENTH  DISTRICT  AD 
MEN  MEET  IN  DENVER 


Convention  Heart  Addrettet  on  Pty- 
chologryi  Politics,  and  Profesaional 
Problems — E.  K.  Hartzell  Ejected 
President  of  Group  for  Coming  Year 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Eleventh 
District  International  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation,  comprising  Colorado,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Nevada  and  New 
Mexico,  was  held  in  Denver,  Feb.  17-18. 
Several  hundred  members  were  on  hand 
when  President  G.  E.  Hathaway  of 
Colorado  Springs  called  the  meeting  to 
order. 

Mayor  Stapleton  of  Denver  and  Joe 
Moorehead,  president  of  the  local  adver¬ 
tising  club,  delivered  the  welcoming  ad¬ 
dresses.  Responses  were  made  by 
Chairman  Hathaway.,  and  E.  M.  Ledyard, 
president  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  club. 
Secretary  Charles  I.  Taylor  of  Boulder 
reported  many  new  members  since  the 
last  meeting. 

Edwin  A.  Bemis,  of  Littleton,  Col., 
editor,  explained  the  problems  that  con¬ 
front  the  small  town  newspaj^r  and  how 
to  meet  them.  Mr.  Bemis  is  also  field 
manager  of  the  Colorado  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Robert  A.  Warfel,  of  New 
York  executive  secretary  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Advertising  .'\ssociation,  read  a 
paper:  New  Era  in  Organized 

Advertising.”  Clarence  M.  Hower,  Den¬ 
ver,  read  a  paper :  “Meeting  Modern 
Competition.” 

At  luncheon  the  ladies  met  separately 
and  Miss  Hazel  Ludwig,  of  St.  Louis, 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Women’s 
Advertising  Clubs,  spoke  on  “Women  in 
.Advertising.” 

Speakers  in  the  Friday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  were  Dr.  Lawrence  W.  Cole,  head 
of  the  department  of  psychology  of  the 
University  of  Denver;  Ralph  H.  Faxon, 
chairman  of  the  On-To-Detroit  conven¬ 
tion  committee;  Miss  Hazel  Ludwig  and 
Emory  .Afton,  Denver,,  manager  of  the 
Ford  Motor  company. 

A  banquet  was  held  Friday  night  with 
Governor  Frank  C  Emerson  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  as  the  principal  speaker.  His  topic 
was:  “The  Waking  of  the  West.”  He 
stated  that  tha  West  is  wide-awake  and 
must  remain  awake  to  prevent  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  the  centralized  bureau¬ 
cratic  system  that  exists  today  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

“Community  Development”  held  sway 
at  the  Saturday  morning  session,  H. 
Brown  Cannon,  president  of  the  Denver 
Tourist  Bureau,  presiding,  Harry  N. 
Burhans,  masiager  of  the  bureau  and 
Dowell  Livesay,  publicity  director  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers. 

Other  speakers  were  Frank  E.  White 
of  the  Conner  Advertising  Agency ; 
Professor  D.  B.  Harmon,  of  Colorado 
College,  Colorado  Springs,  head  of  the 
department  of  journalism  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  Elmer  E.  Shively  of  Omaha, 
director  of  the  Acorn  Press.  George  M. 
Husser,  of  Kansas  City,  manager  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau,  outlined  the 


265,677 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  .The  Baltimore 
SuH  (morning  and  evening  is¬ 
sues)  for  the  month  of 

January,  1928 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1928,  was  199,907. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


work  of  the  bureau,  both  as  a  state  and 
as  a  national  power. 

Officers  elected  were  as  follows : 

E.  K.  Hartzell,  Boulder,  assistant 
director  of  publicity  for  the  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Company  of  Colorado,  chairman ;  T. 
S.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Thompson 
Adveritsing  Company,  Pueblo,  vice- 
chairman;  Ralph  H.  Faxon,  Denver,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 


LUDLOW  CANDIDATE 

Louis  Ludlow,  veteran  Washington 
correspondent,  today  entered  the  race  for 
Congress  in  the  Indianapolis  district. 
For  thirty-eight  years  continuously,  first 
as  a  reporter  at  Indianapolis  and  then 
as  Washington  correspondent,  he  has 
watched  the  public  men  perform  and  now 
he  has  decided  that  if  the  poeple  of  his 
district  see  fit  to  commission  him  he  will 
do  some  performing  on  his  own  account. 
If  he  should  be  elected  he  will  have  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  correspon¬ 
dent  to  make  the  jump  from  the  press 
galleries  to  the  floor  of  Congress.  Sena¬ 
tor  -Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas  and  the 
late  Senator  Medill  McCormick  of  Illi¬ 
nois  served  for  brief  periods  as  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents,  but  neither  went 
directly  from  the  galleries  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  body. 


EDITORS  AT  STOCK  SHOW 

Texas  editors  have  been  assigned  a 
special  day  at  the  Southwestern  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Fat  Stock  Show  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  More  than  300  newspapermen  are 
expected  to  be  present  March  10.  An 
automobile  trip,  luncheon,  rodeo  and 
theater  party  are  highlights  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  entertainment  arranged  at  a 
meeting  Feb.  15.  Sam  E.  Miller.  Mineral 
Wells,  vice-president  of  the  state  asso¬ 
ciation,  attended  the  session. 


NEW  TRADE  MARK  BILL 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  trade  mark  bill,  which  back¬ 
ers  assert  overcomes  the  objections  voiced 
by  national  advertisers  to  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  \'estal  Bill. 


FUGITIVE 

LOVE 


A  NEW  SERIAL 
By  Negley  Far  son 


“He  crouched  there  as  tense 
as  a  frightened  animal.” 


Engaged  to  a  successful  pol¬ 
itician  but  in  love  with  a 
fugitive  outlaw,  Jenny  Cain  is 
whirled  through  a  maze  of  love 
and  intrigue  in  “Fugitive  Love,” 
a  sparkling  new  serial  story 
by  Negley  Farson,  author  of 
“Daphne’s  in  Love.”  offered  com¬ 
plete  with  mats  of  illustrations 
and  promotion  material  by  the 

Syndicate  Department 

THE  CHICAGO 
DAILY  NEWS 


MINNESOTA  EDITORS  MEET 


Whiting  Elected  President  to  Succeed 
J.  V,  Weber 

-About  200  editors  from  all  parts  of 
thd  state  attended  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Minnesota  Editorial  Association 
held  at  Minneapolis  last  week.  At  the 
closing  session  Saturday,  E.  K.  Whiting, 
president  of  the  Owatomia  Journal- 
Chronicle  and  vice  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  was  named  president  of  the  edi¬ 
tors,  siKceeding  J.  V.  Weber  of  Slayton. 
L.  A.  Rossman  of  Grand  Rapids  was 
named  first  vice  president ;  Rudolph 
Lee  of  IxKig  Prairie  was  named  third 
vice  president  to  succeed  John  E.  Casey 
who  was  advanced  to  second  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  H.  C.  Hotaling  was  re-elected 
treasurer.  D.  W.  Byrne  of  Shakopee 
was  named  president  of  the  third  district 
at  a  session  which  followed  the  conven¬ 
tion.  .Anton  J.  Suel  of  New  Prague  was 
named  secretary  and  John  Casey  of 
Jordan,  treasurer. 

Newspapers  must  be  relied  upon  to 
educate  the  public  to  the  need  of  crime 
prevention  legislation ;  their  power  must 
be  used  to  force  such  legislation  and  to 
restrain  crime  and  their  criticism  must 
be  used  to  correct  wrongs  and  stimulate 
a  sense  of  responsibility  for  public  duty. 
Judge  Oscar  Hallam  of  St.  Paul,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Minnesota  supreme 
court,  declared  in  an  address  Saturday 
to  the  editors. 

Friday  night  400  attended  the  annual 
banquet  at  which  Mr.  Weber  was  toast¬ 
master.  -Among  the  speakers  were  Gov¬ 
ernor  Theodore  Christianson,  former 
publisher  of  a  Minnesota  weekly.  Mayor 
George  E.  Leach  of  Minneapolis,  C.  M. 


Meredith,  president  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  -Association,  and  others. 

Sam  S.  Haislett,  secretary  and  field 
manager,  related  how  the  association 
with  only  70  members  two  years  ago  has 
grown  to  a  total  membership  of  448  with 
a  field  representative  whose  affiliation! 
extend  into  North  Dakota  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  gradually  uniting  the  northwestern 
press  into  a  solid  unit.  This  was  the' 
sixty-second  annual  convention  of  the 
association. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  indorsing  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway 
project  and  oi^ning  of  the  Mississippi 
river  to  shipping  between  Minneapolis 
and  New  Orleans. 

The  association  will  meet  next  year  at 
St.  Paul. 


i 


CONDEMN  TRIBUNE 


Baptists  Pass  Resolution  Against  Chi¬ 
cago  Paper’s  "Wet  Propaganda" 

Baptist  ministers  attending  the  regular 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Chicago  confer¬ 
ence  Feb.  20  adopted  a  resolution  in¬ 
dorsing  the  stand  of  the  woman’s  mis¬ 
sionary  union  of  the  Baptist  Association, 
in  condemning  the  Chicago  Tribune  “for 
the  continued  use  of  its  columns  for  wet 
propaganda.” 

“Be  it  resolved,”  the  resolution  read, 
“that  we  join  these  good  women  in  this 
protest  and  submit  that  if  the  Tribune 
would  spend  equal  effort  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  amendment  that 
it  now  gives  to  further  the  wet  propa¬ 
ganda,  such  action  would  be  much  more 
in  keeping  with  the  tenets  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship  and  the  functions  of  a  great  news¬ 
paper.” 


New  England*8  Second  Largest  Market 

ntovnera  pavrous 

Payroll  checks  on  Providence  Clearing  House  banks  during 
1927  amounted  to  $137,599,000.00,  an  average  of  more 
than  $2,646,000.00  per  week.  These  figures  are  for  Provi¬ 
dence  banks  only  and  do  not  include  branches  in  other 
cities.  (Figures  furnished  by  Brown  Bureau  of  Business 
Research.)  These  figures  do  not  include  salaries  or  wages 
paid  by  individual  check  or  direct  from  cash  drawers. 

Providence  is  the  trading  center  of  Rhode  Island.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  state’s  population  live  within  a  fifteen  mile 
radius  of  this  city. 

The  Providence  Journal 

and 

The  Evening  Bulletin 

with  a  combined  circulation  of  more  than  1 1 4,(XX)  cover 
Providence  thoroughly  and  go  into  the  great  majority  of 
English  speaking  homes  in  the  state.  The  circulation  of 
these  newspapers  is  greater  than  that  of  the  other  eight  Eng¬ 
lish  language  dailies  in  Rhode  Island  combined.  They  of¬ 
fer  advertisers  adequate  coverage  of  the  prosperous  Rhode 
Island  market  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Providence  Journal  Company 

Providence,  R.  /. 

R  epreten  tatives 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  COMPANY  R.  J.  BIDWELL  COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Chicago  Seattle 


Extra  Advertising  Revenue 
and  a  jump  on  Competition 

E  have  an  ARTGRAVURE  service 
for  small  editions  enabling  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper  of  even  small 
circulation  to  offer  to  his  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  the  advantages  of  large  metropolitan 
dailies,  in  the  form  of  a  Special  Supplement 
done  by  ARTGRAVURE. 

What  could  be  more  timely  or  attract  more 
extra  advertising  revenue  and  favorable  com¬ 
ments  by  readers  right  now  than  a  Spring 
Fashion  Section  in  ARTGRAVURE  } 

No  other  method  of  printing  brings  out 
so  well  every  detail  of  design  and  texture  of 
fabric — every  delicate  line  and  curve  that 
makes  the  mode — as  does  the  soft  and 
faithful  photographic  reproduction  by 
ARTGRAVURE. 

A  Special  ARTGRAVURE  Fashion  Section 
Is  a  Service  They  Will  Appreciate 


Jan.  3.  1928 

ART  GRAVURE  CORPORATION 
310  South  Racine  Ave. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentleaen; 

I  want  to  take  this  occa¬ 
sion  again  to  tell  you  how 
Buch  we  were  pleased  with  the 
results  and  how  extreaely 

Eleasant  and  satisfactory  we 
ave  found  our  dealings  with 
'you  In  the  production  of  this 
suppleaent,  as  well  as  slal- 
laur  work  In  the  past.  We 
thought  It  was  an  excellent 
Job,  dispatched  very  effi¬ 
ciently  and  with  utaost  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  best  results 
to  The  Pantagraph  In  late 
news  coverage  as  well  as 
printing  quality. 

General  Manager , 

THE  DAILY  PANTAGRAPH 


0UR  service  to  publishers  in  getting  out 
special  sections  in  ARTGRAVURE 
is  as  complete  as  the  publisher  de¬ 
sires.  We  can  even  furnish  last  minute 
editorial  Fashion  photographs  direct  from 
Fifth  Avenue,  as  well  as  news  photographs 
of  world  events,  selected  by  a  competent 
editor — nothing  for  the  publisher  to  do  but 
send  us  local  editorial  and  advertising  ma¬ 
terial.  We  take  care  of  all  the  rest.  Write 
us  and  you  will  receive  a  personal  letter 
going  into  every  detail,  with  complete  and 
understandable  information  as  to  how  to 
publish  a  special  ARTGRAVURE  Section. 

We’ll  Show  you  the  Way 


Art  Gravure  Corporation 
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prsTEcrL  THE  Knickerbocker  Press 

PICTURE  SECTION  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


THE  CAPITOL  DISTRICT 
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DENVER  MORNING  POST 
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SERVICE 

To  be  able  to  assist  newspaper 
publishers  intelligently  as  follows — 

Preparation  of  striking  pagelayouts. 
Selecting  photographs  of  interest. 
Writing  captions  that  sparkle. 
Effective  circulation  methods. 
Preparing  advertisements  that  pull. 
Training  your  solicitors  to  sell. 
Cooperation  on  national  accounts. 
Quality  printing  on  close  schedule. 

THAT  is  Art  Gravure  Service 


Art  Gravure  Corporation 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 
BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 
General  Offices:  406  W',  3 1st  St.,  New  York 


Special  Supplements 
.  For  Many  Others 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  February  25,  1  928 
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CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  ENDS 
HUNT  FOR  CRIMINAL 


Effort  to  Protect  Advertiser*  End*  Suc¬ 
cessfully  with  Arrest  of  Negro 
Who  Attacked  Nurse 
Last  August 


A  man  hunt  that  has  extended  to  every 
portion  of  the  United  States  since  Aug. 

25  of  last  year,  ended  in  Kansas  City, 
Feb.  22,  when  Mose  Lamson,  reporter 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Sergt. 
William  Rowe,  of  the  Chicago  police  de¬ 
partment,  led  a  squad  of  local  police  to  a 
negro  employed  in  the  home  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  Kansas  City  attorney. 

It  was  a  successful  conclusion  to  an 
assignment  given  Lamson  last  August 
after  a  negro  had  assaulted  Miss  Ruth 
Sampson,  22-year-old  nurse  of  Chicago. 
The  negro,  whose  real  name  was  Mal- 
lachy  Crowe,  had  adopted  the  name 
Robert  Crowe  since  his  departure  from 
Chicago.  He  was  employed  as  chauffeur 
and  butler.  At  police  headquarters  the 
negro  confessed  his  guilt. 

Lamson’s  assignment  was  brought 
about  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  an 
effort  to  protect  its  advertisers.  Miss 
Sampson  was  lured  to  a  home  in  Chicago 
by  some  one  who  had  seen  her  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  seeking 
employment. 

She  was  met  by  the  negro  in  the  home 
of  Merritt  B.  Austin,  millionaire,  who 
was  away  for  the  summer  with  his  fam¬ 
ily.  The  assault  followed. 

When  preliminary  search  failed  to 
reveal  the  negro  in  Chicago,  Lamson 
was  assigned  ^  his  paper  to  spare  no 
expense  or  distance  in  tracking  him 
down.  Two  negro  detectives  accom¬ 
panied  Lamson  in  the  search  that  has 
been  conducted.  Hundreds  of  suspects 
were  picked  up  and  questioned  during 
the  travels  of  the  searchers. 

Last  week,  one  of  the  detectives  saw 
a  negro  chauffeur  he  believed  was 
Crowe.  The  detective  obtained  the 
license  number  of  the  car  and  tele¬ 
graphed  it  to  Lamson,  who  was  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  City,  Mo.  Lamson  obtained  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  the  car,  a  Kansas 
City  attorney.  At  the  attorney’s  home 
today,  Lamson  and  the  detectives  appre¬ 
hended  the  negro,  who  readily  confessed 
his  identity. 

During  the  search  Lamson  spent  more 
than  $5,000  and  wrote  thousands  of  let¬ 
ters.  Every  reporter  and  correspondent 
had  been  supplied  with  a  photograph  of 
the  negro. 


JUDGE  ADVOCATES  FORFEIT¬ 
URE  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
FOR  FALSEHOOD 

PUBLICATION  of  three  false- 
^  hoods  80  adjudged  by  the 
censor,  would  be  penalized  by  the 
forfeiture  of  the  newspaper  plant 
and  property  to  the  state,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  law  which  Fred  P. 
Branson,  chief  justice  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  Supreme  Court, 
advocates. 

Branson  recently  said  he  would 
write  the  law  and  ask  that  it  be 
introduced  in  the  legislature  next 
year.  “I  would  like  to  be  the 
censor,”  he  said.  '‘They  call  me 
a  tyrant.  I'll  show  them.” 

The  justice  attacked  the  press 
as  malicious.  untruthful  and 
charged  it  with  undermining  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  their  govern¬ 
ment. 


FLORIDA  JUDGE  RULES 
CITY  CAN  ADVERTISE 


Taxpayer  Had  Sought  Writ  of  Manda¬ 
mus,  Restraining  City  from  Collecting 
$89,400  Fund — Can’t  Make  Dona¬ 
tions  to  Conventions,  Court  Say* 


TRIBUNE  SUIT  AGAINST 
THOMPSON  NEARS  END 


Declaring  that  the  modern  city  has  be¬ 
come  so  complex  an  industrial  organi¬ 
zation  that  it  has  become  entitled  to 
special  privileges  in  order  to  sell  the 
various  improvements  that  make  for  a 
city’s  prosperity.  Judge  Daniel  A.  Sim¬ 
mons  of  Jacksonville  Fla.,  recently  denied 
a  petition  for  a  peremptory  writ  of 
mandamus,  filed  by  a  taxpayer. 

The  taxpayer  had  sought  to  restrain 
the  city  council  from  levying  and  col¬ 
lecting  taxes  for  the  $89,400  advertising 
appropriation.  Judge  Simmons’  opinion 
was  the  first  ever  given  in  the  United 
States  on  the  rights  of  a  city  to  collect 
money  for  advertising  purposes. 

The  court  answered  in  the  negative  the 
question :  “Shall  the  law,  permitting 
the  city  thus  to  be  in  business,  say  to 
it  that  it  cannot  advertise  its  business, 
if  it  elects  Jo  do  so  and  to  pay  the  bill  ?’’ 

The  jurist  held  in  his  opinion  that 
Jacksonville  might  levy  and  collect  a  tax 
for  advertising  purposes,  but  contended 
that  payments  of  moneys  to  Shriners, 
Elks  and  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 
for  entertainment  purposes  while  in  the 
city,  were  purely  donations  and  conse 
quently  illegal  by  the  state  constitution 
and  the  city  charter.  He  granted  an  i 
junction,  therefore,  restraining  payment 
of  such  donations. 


Counsel  Asks  Court  to  Hold  Chicago 
Mayor  Liable  for  $1,500,000  Al¬ 
leged  Graft  Paid  to  Real  Estate 
Expert*  by  City 


SETS  PUBUCATION  POINT 


Restitution  to  the  city  of  (.’hicago  of  at 
least  $1,500,000  was  demanded  by  Wey¬ 
mouth  Kirkland,  chief  counsel  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  its  suit  to  recover 
allegedly  excessive  fees  paid  to  real  estate 
experts  during  the  last  administration  of 
Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson.  The 
suit  is  nearing  its  dose. 

In  the  preface  to  his  closing  argument, 
Mr.  Kirkland  explained  how  Mayor 
I  Thompson  had  profited  through  the  mil¬ 

lions  paid  in  fees  to  the  real  estate  ex¬ 
perts,  what  it  all  means  to  the  ordinary 
taxpayer,  and  the  whole  system  of  graft 
'  in  municipal  government, 

j  Mr.  Kirkland  asked  the  court  to  hold 
I  Mayor  Thompson,  George  F.  Harding, 

former  city  controller,  and  the  other  de- 
f*"i^nts,  liable  for  the  restitution  of 
$1,500,000  to  the  city  treasury  as  having 
bcCT  spent  illegally. 

‘As  far  as  the  outcome  of  this  case  is 
concerned.”  Mr.  Kirkland  said,  “it  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  the  Tribune 
company,  except  that  the  Tribune  feels 
It  owes  some  duty  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  community,  and  that  is  the  reason  it 
started  this  lawsuit.” 


Paper  Published  Where  Issued,  Arkan 
sas  Court  Decides 

Validity  of  the  Texarkana  Evening 
.Vezc’s  as  a  medium  for  the  publication  of 
legal  notices  for  Texarkana.  Arkansas, 
and  Miller  county,  Arkansas,  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  decision  of  .Arkansas  supreme 
court,  in  a  case  in  which  legality  of  such 
publication  was  questioned. 

.A  newspaper  is  published  where  it  is 
issued  for  circulation  and  not  necessarily 
where  it  actually  is  printed,  the  court 
held. 

The  Evening  News  is  printed  in  Tex 
arkana,  Texas,  but  all  copies  of  all  erli 
tions  are  taken  to  the  paper’s  office  in 
Texarkana,  Arkansas,  and  distributer! 
from  there. 

Validity  of  the  publication  of  Arkansas 
legal  notices  in  the  News  was  attacked 
in  the  case  of  Drainage  District  No. 
versus  the  Merchants  and  Planters  bank 
The  drainage  district  is  in  the  state  of 
.Arkansas. 

The  Texarkana  Evening  News,  printed 
in  Texas  but  “published”  in  Arkansas,  is 
the  only  newspaper  in  Miller  county 
.Arkansas.  The  News’  publishing  ar 
rangements  have  brought  about  a  num 
her  of  curious  situations  prior  to  the 
present  one. 


So  great  is  the 

circulation,  so  com¬ 
plete  is  the  coverage 
and  so  powerful  is  the 
prestige  of  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  that 
in  1927 
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National  Advertisers* 
used  the  NEWS 

exclusively  in  Indianapolis 

Numbered  in  this  long  list  are 
scores  of  America’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  merchandisers  —  keen 
judges  of  newspaper  values  and 
marketing  factors  who  would 
unhesitatingly  use  every  news¬ 
paper  in  Indianapolis  were  this 
a  necessity  to  win  this  important 
market. 

An  adequate  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  concentrated  in  The 
INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS  accom¬ 
plishes  maximum  results  with 
minimum  advertising  and  sales 
cost. 

*\fedical  advertisers  not  included. 


‘ihe,  Indianapolis  News 

Indianapolis  Radius 

DON  BRIDGE,  ddver'tisine  Uanager 

New  York-  ^AN  A.  CARROLL  rwcaito-  J-  E.  LUTZ 
no  East  42nd  St.  The  Tower  Bldg. 

NEH’S  1927  Circulation  was  largest  in  NEtyS  58-year  history 
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HEARST  AS  CAMERAMAN 
SNAPS  SHIP’S  ARRIVAL 


Son  of  W.  R.  Hearst  Participates  in 
San  Francisco  Examiner  Scoop  on 
Arrival  of  Largest  Electric 
Ship  in  Golden  Gate 


'J'lic  arrival  of  the  S.  S.  California, 
the  world's  largest  electrical  driven  coni- 
niercial  vessel,  off  the  Golden  Gate 
caused  a  flurry  in  newspaper  circles  as 
to  the  best  way  to  meet  this  vessel  and 
get  a  running  story  of  its  arrival.  The 
water  off  the  Golden  Gate  is  anything 
hut  smooth  and  the  San  l-'raiicisco  lix- 
amiucr,  in  order  to  get  a  complete  story, 
presse<l  into  service  the  Mogul,  motor 
yacht  owned  by  M.  C.  Mogenseii  &  Co., 
Jnc.,  newspaper  representatives,  carrying 
a  small  portable  radio  sending  set,  met 
tile  California  and  communication  with 
their  office  radio. 

(jeorge  Hearst,  publisher  of  the  San 
Tranci.sco  Examiner,  and  Austin  H. 
J  enger,  general  manager  of  M.  C. 
Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  together  with 
I'Ved  Roehuck,  radio  operator,  and  Larry 
.'smith.  Examiner  reporter,  made  the 
trip  on  board  the  Mogul,  the  fastest  e.x- 
press  crtii.ser  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 
ilearst  took  moving  pictures,  the  cam¬ 
eramen  took  stills,  and  the  rep(.trters  gave 
the  running  story  to  the  radio  operator. 


JUDGE  BARS  PICTURES 

Judge  William  Coleman  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  Baltimore,  Md., 
recently  invited  the  editors  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Baltimore  dailies  to  his  chamhers 
for  a  conference,  where  he  informed 
them  that  they  would  not  he  permitted 
to  take  pictures  of  principals  in  the  ap¬ 
proaching  trial  of  a  number  of  jirohi- 
bition  agents  who  killed  an  aged  farmer 
of  Leonardtown,  .Md.  The  editors 
agreed  and  startled  the  judge  by  inform¬ 
ing  him  that  they  had  planned  no  such 
pictures  and  had  made  no  plans  what¬ 
ever  for  covering  the  trial. 


ON  'FRISCO  BAY 


Georee  Hearst,  wearing  the  cap  is 
shown  with  Austin  B.  Kenger,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  M,  (’.  Mogeiisen 
(io.,  Ine,.  on  board  the  latter's  speed 
boat,  the  .Mogul,  fastest  erni-er  on 
San  l•'raIleiseo  Bay. 


RECEIVES  HERO  MEDAL 

Frank  K.  Glynn,  a  Boston,  .Mass.,  ad¬ 
vertising  man,  has  been  presented  with  a 
medal  by  the  Massaclutsetts  1  lumane 
Society,  for  the  heroic  rescue  ot  a  girl 
from  drowning  in  a  lake  at  h'hot.  Me., 
.Aug.  7,  \^17.  (ilynn  at  the  time  of  the 
rtscue  could  only  use  his  right  arm. 


NORTHWEST  PRESS  TO 
ADVERTISE  MARKETS 


L.  S.  Whitcomb  Ejected  President  of 
Group — Pictures  and  Letters  to  Be 
Used  in  Campaign  to  Business 
Men  of  Nation 

An  extensive  program  of  advertise¬ 
ment.  iit  which  business  men  of  the  na¬ 
tion  will  be  told  of  markets  to  be  found 
in  the  northwest  commutiities  comprising 
the  ninth  federal  reserve  district,  was 
adopted  Saturday  by  members  of  the 
Northwest  Daily  Press  .Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Radisson  hotel. 

.Membershi])  of  the  organization  in¬ 
cludes  34  daily  papers  in  communities  of 
western  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and 
S(  nth  Dakotas,  Motitana  is  to  lx;  itivited 
t  ■  join. 

'i'erming  the  ninth  federal  reserve  dis¬ 
trict  the  "bread  and  butter  zone,"  the 
a^sociation  voted  to  advertise  nationally 
the  small  cities  of  the  tiorthwest  iti  terms 
of  economics.  Literature  asking  the  na¬ 
tional  business  matt  if  he  is  "overhMtking 
a  safe  bet"  iti  failing  to  see  the  ixissi- 
hilities  of  the  northwest  will  lx?  a  part 
of  the  campaign.  Pictures  of  diversified 
farming  and  industry  will  be  used. 

N'cwsi>apers  were  characterized  as 
"vital  factors  in  the  lives  of  the  ix-ople,” 
by  F.  Guy  Davis,  western  mattager  of 
the  advertising  bureau  of  the  .American 
Ncwsitaper  Publishers'  .Association. 

"Newspapers  have  hecome  a  necessity 
to  the  people  of  the  nation,"  he  said. 
"The  advertisitig  columns  of  the  news- 
paixrrs  are  bringing  to  the  minds  of 
Itoitsewives  atxl  bus. ness  tnen  a  daily  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  changing  conditions  of  the 
c  mutry.  No  other  advertising  medium  is 
as  great  as  the  newspaix'r  for  the  latter 
has  the  tlexibility  ixissessed  by  no  other 
medium." 

Business  men  of  the  nation  are  in  a 
movement  for  greater  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  Mr.  Davis  said.  He  predicted 
more  newspaper  advertising  this  year. 

New  ttfticers  of  the  association  are : 


L.  S.  Whitcomb.  .Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  pres¬ 
ident ;  11.  Z.  Mitchell,  Bemidji,  Minn., 
vice  president ;  E.  M.  LaFond,  Little 
Falls,  Minn.,  secretary;  R.  P.  Palmer 
.Minneaixjlis,  assistant  secretary,  and  r[ 
R.  Ring,  Minneapolis,  managing  director. 

Menibers  of  the  executive  committee 
are:  Fred  Schilplin,  St.  Cloud,  chair¬ 
man;  H.  E.  Rasmussen,  .Austin;  t'harles 
H.  Mitchell,  Huron,  S.  D. ;  H.  § 
Davies,  Minot.  X.  D.,  atxl  Frank  H. 
Burgess,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

PAPER  WINS  LIBEL  SUIT 


Engineer’s  Case  Against  Tulsa  World 
Dismissed  by  Court 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  won  the 
S'250,000  lilx;l  suit  brought  against  it  by 
W.  R.  llolway  of  New  York,  engineer 
for  the  ’K8,000,000  Spavinaw  water  pro¬ 
ject  of  this  city. 

The  trial  lasted  two  weeks.  Hohvay's 
suit  was  1)ased  on  articles  and  exlitorials 
published  in  the  World  in  1925.  The 
articles,  which  were  written  by  Paul 
Robarts,  capitol  reporter,  sumnuirized  the 
exorbitant  cost  of  the  water  project  and 
gave  in  <letails  the  exixjnditures  and  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  engineer  and  his  personnel. 

r.  -A.  Latta,  former  editor-in-chief, 
wrote  the  editorials  which  decried  the 
cost  of  the  water  project.  The  New  York 
engineer  contended  that  his  reputatiim 
was  damaged  considerably  Ix-cause  of  the 
alleged  libellous  material  the  newspaix-r 
had  printed  derogatory  to  his  standing  as 
a  professional  engineer. 

in  defending  itself  the  World  argued 
that  it  had  sponsored  the  original  l)ond 
issue  for  the  water  project  and  that  its 
duty  to  the  citizenship  was  to  give  it  all 
available  information  on  the  project. 

AWARDED  ONE  DOLLAR 

One  dtdiar  was  awarded  recently  to 
Frank  .'sloau,  member  of  the  Stephens 
County,  Texas,  conimision,  hy  a  jury  in 
district  court,  in  his  suit  against  tlie  Yuh 
.In.ni'lo  (Texas)  Daily  Standanl.  Sloan 
had  asked  .''50,003  for  alleged  lilxl. 


The  Journal  reaches  more  ivomen  in 
Portland,  because  ♦ .  ♦ 


the  Journal  is  the  preferred  home  paper 
of  Portland— carrying  today’s  news  tO' 
day— going  into  the  home  when  leisure 
reading  hours  begin. 


Men  also  read  the  Journal 
because  of  its  timely,  com' 
pre*  ensive  and  complete 
tu..„ — the  day  it  happens. 


JOURNAL 

Vortiand-Oregon 


The  largest 
afternoon 
newspaper 
in  the 
Pacific 
Northwest! 

BENJAMIN  &. KENTNOR COMPANY.... Special Rcpre»entarivei 
Nhw  Yoax  1  We»t  45th  St.  Chicago — 203  North  Wabash  Ave.  Philadelphia — 1524  Chestnut  St. 

San  Francisco — 58  Sutter  St.  LosAngeles — 117  West  Ninth  St. 


1  TTie  Journal  maintains  an  efficient  Merchandising  Service  Bureau,  at  your  disposal  for  surveys,  charts,  data,  etc.) 


see  here  a  typical  *first  page’  of  the  six-column  Associated  Press  Newark 

Ledger,  a  newspaper  that  is  standard-plus  in  tone,  content  and  news  treatment” 


Board  Clears  State  Prison  OfSitials 


Exit  Mr,  Wilaon  1 

OeoTfo  Ade‘8  '  ArUe.**  Mam  In  I 
Mamto's  tood  cxmces.  shows  has 
rtTBl.  BIr.  WUaon.  the  gate  and 
gives  him  dlrecUoos  In  a  scorch* 
log  letter.  Read  u  In  the  oext 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Universal  Service 

Cleniy  and  rain  teday  and  lo* 


Sunday  Nev^-ark  Ledger 
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if  if  PRICE  2  CENTS 


Wealth  At  Stake 


I  $1,3009000  Accounting 
Is  Sought  By  Former 
Baroness  D’  Erlanger 


Eldridgc  and  Colletfne  De¬ 
prived  of  SUtM  at  Commis- 
•ioner  Absolvet  Mnrphy. 


Flaanagas  Bart  Leapae  Chieft 
Uterpretation  of  Hit 
Wordt.  ^ 


Wants  Fortune  Placed  in  Hands  of  Chancery 
Court  for  Administration;  Cites 
Loss  in  Value. 


A  suc«»5lon  of  crushing  Mow.  TRENTON.  Peb.  IS  (A^.  At  thej 
administered  to  the  defense  yester-  CMicIusloo  of  the  board  of  prison, 
dny  In  the  case  of  the  State  vervus  |  Qxanagers  protie  of  affairs  at  the: 

tonight,  three  employes  had 
Intend  nt  of  the  Anti -Saloon  suspended,  and  one  of  thcl 

League  of  New  Jersey,  who  la  on  reinstated. 

before  Judge  IHHy  The  two  remolnlng  suspended! 

gan.  chatjed  with  libeling  g  Eldrtdge.  president 

dramatically  brought ,  organiaatlon  ol  Prison  Work* 

*“**'?•  .  ers.  Inc.,  and  William  C.  Carslake. 

.  P*®  John  R.  Asay.  •  guard,  waa  dropp^l 

Judgo  Planno!^  rulM  that  “the  he  refused  to  testUy  but  the 

e..sonce  of  libel  U  zjoi  its  mcai^g  ,1^  reconsidered, 

to  the  person  who  the  libel-  After  hearing  62  witnesses  Com- 1 

out  statement  but  the  mining  it  „i^oner  WUiiam  J.  lUlia.  of  the 
comeys  to  th^  a  ho  read  it.  Department  of  Institutions  and 

The  ^ond.  and  mMt  Agencies  summarized  the  Investiga-' 

came  when  former  Judge  Wilbur  „  follows' 

^  “W«  •“»  eiamlned  closely  and 

consider^  himself  forcM  by  clr- 

comsta^  to  make  an  abject  apol- I  ^^e  If  there  Is  any  Uxity  and 
wy  to  the  court,  the  Ju^  and  par-  „  charged  by  ' 

‘V'?  •’'J?*®  them  in  a  residation  adirpted  by  I 
Walter  D,  Van  Riper  Judge  Van  y,,  Organlza'toD  el  Prben  Work-  1 
Riper  toother  with  Police  Ji^ges  The  Inrestlgatlon  de-  . 

Nicholas  O.  Albano  and  Frank  A.  _ ■ _ tTS  »>d>K  t 

Eiettner  figured  to  Dr_I^)Ulsan'8  eha^  eii?Tta  offleet!^  as  a' 
c,iiirges  that  resulted  in  his  indict-  agreed  that  they  had  made 

n  ent  on  the  r..:,rgcs  of  criminal  1  ,  mistaketo  adopting  the  tesola-  I 
Uon.  I 

‘  Most  Humilioting  ,  "A*  »  ^  «>*  questioni^.l 

*  the  men  have  given  us  a  numberi 

PosiihM  of  Corttr  helpful  suggestloift  of  a  sort  that 

.  _ _  _ .  .  aw  a  should  have  been  advanced  as  a 

“I  hare  been  pla<^  In  ^  most  of  routlne,- 

humlllatlng  and  embarrassing  post-  -  .  .  .  ..  i 

tlon  of  all  of  my  professional  ca¬ 
reer,-  said  Mr.  Heisley.  after  tesU- 
inony  had  failed  to  show  hla  conten- 
tmn  that  Judge  Van  Riper  had  been 
guilty  of  defending  liquor  law  rlo- 
latots  in  Federal  Court.  “I  could  not 
look  your  honor  or  this  Jury  or 
this  audience  in  the  lace  if  I  did  not 
express  my  profound  regret  and 
a-pologica  to  Judge  Van  Riper  lor 
iliMng  what  I  have  done  " 

The  ruling  which  Judge  Flanna- 
inn  liad  handed  down  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day  of  trial.  Umttli«  the  de- 
Viise's  testimony  to  actual  facts  and 

'licclflc  Irregularittes  on  the  part  of  — - - •--- - 

111*  thm  accuaed  Judges,  practically  testimony  Eldtldge  declared: 
lied  lU  hands  yesterday.  Witness  "^ou  have  placed  me  In  a  position 
after  wttnesa  took  the  aUnd.  but  where  you  have  demanded  that  I 
after  one  or  two  questions  had  been  break  the  confldenee  Imposed  in  me 
directed  at  each  by  Mr.  Heisley.  As-  my  associates.  It  you  fire  me. 
I'lStant-Proseeutor  Simon  L.  Flsch.  or  If  you  stand  me  up  against  the 
who  Is  handling  tha  State's  case.  In-  wall  and  have  the  troopers  you 
terposed  objections  and  Judge  Flan-  brought  here  shoot  at  me.  I  wUl  not 
nagan  sustetned  them.  ■  break  that  eonSdence." 

n  n  j  Keeper  Murphy  himself  ripped 

flOMMlgaM  Uemmli  the  badges  from  hla  coat  and  cap 

mt  and  Slapped  them  down  m  the  UNe 

rroot  M  MalgM«Mg  b  the  taee  s(  teatimeny  af  at 

Speaking  of  the  allegedly  libelous  ameers 

t.itemenU  which  Dr.  Poulson  Is  *bat  Ifcey  had  ns  I - 

vI'Arged  with  tranamlttlim  to  Hew-  *“  "L 

' :  k  newspapers  for  pubUesmoo.  and  A?*.  ?**?“•.  Eldrl^  had 

Ktilch  speclflcalljr  charged  Jodgea 
Jan  Riper.  Albano  and  Boetnser 
with  being  -In  on  the  game-  of  law- 

lAwmm  Judge  naXUlMAO  SRid:  — ^ - - - - - - 1 

-PTwat  a(  these  etatensenU  firat  kod  Agenclee  demanded  tlmt  Eld- 
Bimt  he  miredaeed.  The  aaritlnn  rblga  reveal  what  Jm  knew.  Eldridge! 
et  mallee  le  net  aa  haaa,'  refused,  saying  that  he  oould  not.  El-I- 

“In  view  e(  what  yam  heaar  has  Ug.  after  annotincftig  to  the  boardWl'Mio 
saU.*  respanded  'Mr.  ■aWry.  Umt  Eldrldga  bad  handed  to  Sena-iJO'^  M 
-thh  case  wlli  ba  very  •haci.''  ter  Richards,  chainnan  of  tte 
Aa  a  result  of  the  numcroog  and  laiive  txenmiiiee  which  le  h<  ■ 

lengthy  argumenu  between  oppoelng  the  pnaom-neit  Monday,  a  written 
r  ounael  concerning  the  adnUsalMUty  report  on  the  ehaigm  of  mismanage- 
ef  evidence,  the  day's  praceedlngs  ment,  demanded  that  Kldndge  re- 


By  RAYMOND  GH  INT 
(Copyright  1928  by  Newa  it  Ledger) 
Mismanagement  and  lack  of  prupe '  accounting  of  an  ex. 
state  of  more  than  $1.300.00t)  are  cliirged  by  Mrs.  Marynn 
McCarter,  the  former  Baroness  d’Crlanger  and  wife  of 
George  \V.  C.  McC.arter.  Newark  atliirney,  in  an  acli  n 
brought  in  Chancery  Court  here  yesterday  to  have  the  Fam. 
ers'  l.oan  and  Trust  rAimjiaiiy  of  New  York  relieved  of  tlic 
administration  of  properties  left  by  her  kite  husbaniL  Peter 
-  T  ~  I  Cooper  Hewitt. 

PTIftf  >  l|*|^  VII  1  O  **111  vt  complaint  was  filed  by 

\pIiIAIf  KIIIN  the  law  firm  of  McCartCT  ami  Eng- 

Oldll/lllJ  luldlAj  Uab,  ef  which  her  buebknd  U  a 

_  j  member.  Two  other  comialaliiantii 

WALSH  POWER 

Mrs.  MrCRiier  msUiUliis  tSia 

TRUST  PROBE: 

llUle  mara  thaa  •  fmr  after  bii 
death,  showed  a  hi  la  nee  of  Iboowio 
(BV  S«V1-)  «-»». 

Miprovkl  ot  •  aecond 


McCarter,  the  former  Baroness  I 
tSi  wirkl  d’Erhnger  and  wife  of  Newark  attorney,  asks  Court  of 

ers.  lnc„  and  storekeeper  at  the  Chancery  to  take  over  the  nch  estate  of  former  husband, 
Cooper  Hewitt  charging  executor  with  failure  to  ac- 
Keetw^othy'’j‘  MiSpi^^"*^  couot.  The  executor  is  the  Farmer’s  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
Thia  action  had  been  threatened  pany  of  New  York.  ! 

earlier  in  the  day  when  23  State  ■  ■  - - 

y  V  nTVin7ADCDnV  fi  DITTCN 
“  W.  I.  U1 1  rcAKo  dUi,  0,  Dll  ItW 

certain  TR  ANI5IT  WRIT  RY  OT  nnr.Q 


ata  and  the  “posver  lobby.*  the  Trust  Company  tailed  to  make  a 
Walsh  resolution  for  a  senatorial  full  accounting  ol  a  large  part  of 
Investigation  of  the  “power  trust"  the  estate, 
was  killed  In  the  Senate  tonight  aparinr  rRaanra 
By  a  vote  of  46  to  *1.  the  Senate 

adopted  an  amendment  by  Senator  i.  BpeclflcaBy  Un.  McCarter  al- 
Walter  F  George  of  Georgia.  Street-  *5“' ,  . 

mg  the  Federal  Trada  Coaunlaslon  Hiarea  M  the  Union  Sui¬ 

te  conduct  the  Inqury.  That  vote 

effectively  killed  the  propoal  of  »  share  a  or  an  an- 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh  of  Mnn-  P* 

tana,  and  the  amended  reeolutlon  ®'“^®*‘  {J*  lor 

.  -  lometune  the  trust  company  tuu 

been  urging  her  to  sgjl  that  stock 
Further  the  states  the  trust  com¬ 
pany  notified  her  In  October.  1S2T. 
that  the  tulphur  m  would  liq¬ 
uidate  January  I.  1928.  that  It  had 
ceased  mining  sulphur  and  that  div- 
Idenda  to  be  paid  during  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  1827  would  be  out  of  eur 
plui. 

She  charges  that  Calaa  Stoahar 
baa  Bet  Hqaldated  aag  has  ael 
Batlfleg  Ha  stockheUeei  that  H 
tateada  to  Se  as. 

Tha  trast  ceaipaay  ceased  par- 
Ihg  her  toeeaie  aa  the  aai^ar 
•tsch  at  the  exgtraUaa  s(  18X7 
aha  aislea. 

She  says  she  waa  noUfled  ot  the 
monthly  dividend  ot  February  1. 
1828.  but  was  told  by  the  tniat  com 
p^  that  It  would  not  be  paid  hr: 


IsjsBdisB  by  latciUriNiik  AtUcketl  by  Pack  sa  40-Fost  {y*  .»■  “i« 

May  Mess  7-CcBt  Fsrs.  PsIiMds-Nesr  DestL  w..  ,40^, -n^ 

_  _  anise  the  resstatlaa.  asaat  repsrt 

to  the  Senate  every  18  Says  sag 

NEW  YORK.  Feb.  19— Attorneys  for  NORTH  BERGEN.  Peb.  IS  VP).—  — ■■ - - 

the  City  and  Tranitt  Commission  William  Kendy,  S  Is  near  death  at 

today  were  bending  every  effort  to-  Bellevue  Hospital.  New  York,  of  In-  _ _ _  . . .  „ 

ward  the  defeat  of  an  Injunction  Jurlee  sufferto  this  afternoon  when  live  aenators.  His  Inqury  would  have! 


gletlaa  ef  the  Inqairy. 

Walsh  sought  to  have  the  Inveatl- 
|gatloo  conduct  by  a  oommlttee  ot 

latonnsU^M  they  feared  might  be  sought  by  the  he  was  attacked  by  a  pack  ol  aixlf"^  Uie  (InandaTstatua  of  posrer 
■  -  •  Interborough  RapU  Ttmiatt  Co.  In  dogs  while  on  hie  way  to  school  with  'SS 

Federal  Court  to  restrain  oppon-  n»,  other  youngsters. 

I  Sdeallal  teperts.  :  *“*•  ol  T-cent  fare  from  Inter-  The  boys  had  clhnbed  half  way  up  The  Montana  senator,  who  gained 

Commissioner  William  J.  EUls,  of  ferlng  with  putting  the  higher  rate  the  40-foot  padlsadee  to  cut  short  nsllonal  tame  as  tha  “pcoaSoutor-  i 
'“‘o  oKort  M«oli  *•  the  distance  to  echool  when  they  STeriS  “SSSS  21!  ' 

Irldge  reveal  what  he  knew.  Eldridge  “  I!?!  **”  “nfronted  by  the  pack  of  dogs.  greateW  arrav  of  lobhylsts^sefaeen 

refused,  saying  that  he  oould  not.  El- 1*1. ~  pointed  the  7-oent  tare  Before  they  could  retreat,  the  dogs  »»  the  cspItaL  but  he  la  been  beaten 

I - . . . . . .  I  mi.ht  .0  toto  Mfeet  dsagto  aU  ef-  t^elr  attack.  •»  turn. _ _  , 

i4wat0  wa  uke  City  to  prevmt  It.  In*  wwi.t.  .  .  Party  Uacs  weva  wMBdend  mm 

ivov  ixKua™.  cnwnuuu,  o.  «a»-  *«*>orongh  counsel  today  would  not  the  vote  aa  tha  Oearge  asaeJT 

Utlve  committee  which  lg  to  probe  JoiV  •“*>  “  Injunction  might  ^JSSiinSs'^tScSS  ■®^  Sixteen  D«eefeK  Seaerteg 


but  Vouid  b«  placed  la  a  reaer>'e  ar 
count. 

TEKM8  or  wnx 
Inhto  wUl.  Ut.  Hewitt  cave  thU 
power  to  hla  eiecuton: 

.  Trail  Ceaapaay,  aa  traa* 

lea,  MMy  retain  any  lavestMenU  f 
^re  a^  U  inveat  any  and 


(Conii^ed  on  Pace  t) 


fConfmaerf  on  Pagm  i) 


Ohio  G.  0.  P.  Split 
Seen  In  Hoover  Fight 


House  Rejects  Ban 
OnPoisoning  Alcohol 


I  Nylandcr  Brothers,  coal  dealers, 
or  Oakwood  avenue,  Kearny,  have 
|but  two  aeto  ot  UceiMe  platee  tw 
six  tracks.  It  wss  charged  yester¬ 
day,  after  one  of  their  tracks  was 
held  by  the  police  for  not  bavliw 
the  neceesary  Ueenae. 

— - - - - -  w  r%  ai_  John  Westennan.  113  Washington 

***Hiy2SS5£!rt  would  havt  pre-  ®  WWOW  S  Death  S^SJiJS^enSe.  tho*|5abm“on  ItmT?  iTTut n!i  *  Oetermlnad  by  Maactike's  attitude, 

vented  the  uee  of  deadly  polaotu  In  1^8  ANGELES.  Feb.  IS  m.— A  whoae  track  were  found  to  have  iSS¥«r*fj^*t!ij  *?*,  8®2Vl*ry  and  Indicated  he  was  prepared  to 
Industrial  .Wwu  lurv  was  and  tha  neat  been  toaid  foTa  twSSon  vehSIi  S?*’?'  *SI. “**  5**.** *  OelMstloo  to  fight  the  organixatloa  U  Maachk. 

^  *“  ”0»  coniMerea  a  of  tha  praaecutloo'i  evidence  In-  but  were  being  need  osx  a  flve?toti  “™I‘lS‘S^5S*to*M^cStaK  “  over  to  tha 

WM'alSRSC - o'  >®«*"  btSSTSrSue^'SSS!  tSSwSTto  mformlhg  WUlle  c€ 

or  SaSl  tSJunOl^^n^Slal.^  lS5gfii“  iS^kSi. ^  *“  '**®^  *®  “iW^oover.  da- 

rraiMML  leader  o(  the  laal  bVwt  ra  a  iZZ  p»“  wn.  pfoviM  oy  rnd  Ky-  ccanmlUeeman  fran  Ohio,  who  yea*  dared  the  of  Hoover^  can* 

0«f4^  a,  motloo  to  return  ^  m  BeSJ^  UmmiIct  M  imrit^^^Mkiw^rbw'bodP'!^  rSJ^mnPiJ'USSL^  Hi*  “*  “PP0«^  OWacy  had  aroused  such  a  fhvorabla 

GMN  apprapeSBtoh  eASmTSm  to  nntSlM  SStoltnitofth  Sb  reaction  that  be  lelt  eosapeUad  to 

•»*  U»  gkpasaw  pSUEtoSMTSbrStoSst^  ItSasSnuSltoto  *•“**•"■  ““  Stohosw  CT-iCegtoe  The  eantoartaUmSIgg  Slatchke  endorse  hlashi  tha  toters^M  tha 


tosaniNGTON.  Feb.  IS.— In  the 
Bist  mperded  vote  on  a  prohlUtlan 
Issue  atone  the  Volstead  Ast  became 
bw.  toie  Bouac  today  cejaotag.  181 
to  81,jynave  to  prevent  the  FOderal 
rrahtottkin  Bureau  from  tw  ' 
gea^^potoons  to  be  put  In 

f’mJttoB.*^^!!!  ^**1*®**"  fr*  orjegaSt  ^"iunOilom' 

«f4^r^  o»t!oo"to''j^^M  ”S  nani' 
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WASHINGTON  EDITORS 
HOLD  NEWS  INSTITUTE 

Annual  Feature  on  University  of 
Washington  Campus  Draws  250 
Editors  From  All  Over  State — 
Executive  Committee  Meets 


NEW  OFFICERS  OF  OREGON  PRESS  CONFERENCE 


More  than  250  editors  and  other  news¬ 
paper  men  from  all  over  the  state  of 
Washington  visited  Seattle  last  week  to 
attend  the  sixteenth  annual  Newspaper 
Institute  on  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  campus.  The  Institute  was  spon¬ 
sored,  as  in  previous  years,  by  the  School 
of  Journalism  faculty,  with  Associate 
Professor  Robert  W.  Jones  in  charge. 

The  first  event  of  the  institute  was  the 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Washington  Press  Association,  with 
Fred  W.  Kennedy,  director  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  laboratories  and  field  manager  for 
the  Washington  Press  Association. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  O.  H. 

Woody,  Okanogan  Independent;  J.  Eber 
Angle,  Shelton  Journal;  Thomas  E. 

Dodds,  Snohomish  Tribune;  Clarence 
Ellington,  Chehalis  Bee-Nugget ;  H.  P. 

Everest,  Kirkland  Journal;  E.  F.  Hult- 
grenn,  Sprague  Advocate;  J.  C.  Kaynor 
Ellensburg  Record;  Kay  L.  Thompson, 

Asotin  Sentinel;  and  Hili  Williams,  Pasco 
Herald. 

The  annual  smoker  was  held  Thursday 
night  in  the  club  rooms  of  the  faculty 
mens  club  on  the  Campus.  P.  G.  John¬ 
son,  president  of  the  Boeing  Airplane  ,  ,  .  •  f-  i  »  i  t  i. 

Company  of  Seattle,  spoke  to  the  editors  c*!**®*" 

on  “Aviation  Today."  president  of  the  1929  Oregon  Stale  Pre 

Welcome  to  the  editors  on  behalf  of  the  ‘!>e  University  of  Oregon  campus  at 

University  of  Washington  was  given  by  y^rsity  of  Oregon  journalism  prolessor. 
Dr.  David  C.  Hall,  Professor  of  Hygiene  Dr.  Arnold  Bennett  Hall,  new  presid 
and  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  welcomed  Oregon  editors  and  others 
University  district  by  A.  D.  Shirreff,  ference,  and  Ralph  R.  Cronise,  editor 
presideiU  of  the  University  Commercial  retiring  president 

Club.  Other  features  of  the  smoker  were  . 

a  concert  by  the  University  Glee  Club  vertising”  by  Ray  Andrews,  vice  presi- 
and  Vaudeville  Acts  by  University  dent  of  the  Botsford-Constantine  Adver- 


Left  to  right,  Frank  Appleby,  editor  of  the  LaGrande  (Ore.)  Observer  and 
president  of  the  1929  Oregon  Stale  Press  conference  elected  at  the  1928  session 
on  the  University  of  Oregon  campus  at  Eugene,  Feb.  11;  George  Turnbull.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  journalism  professor,  named  secretary  for  the  eleventh  time; 
Dr.  Arnold  Bennett  Hall,  new  president  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  who 
welcomed  Oregon  editors  and  others  connected  with  the  press  to  the  con¬ 
ference,  and  Ralph  R.  Cronise,  editor  of  the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald, 
retiring  president  of  the  conference. 


HAS  SERVED  39  YEARS 


OREGON  U.  JOURNALISM 
GRADUATES  TRACED 

Great  Majority  of  Students  Remain  hi 
Newspaper  Work — Women  Choose 

Newspapermen  for  Mates — Large 
Proportion  in  Advertising 

Since  the  first  graduating  class  went 
out  from  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
Oregon  University  in  1916,  a  total  of  257 
graduates  and  former  students  of  this 
school  have  entered  newspaper  work,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  just  compiled  by  Eric 
W.  Allen,  dean.  Of  this  number,  224  are 
still  engaged  in  this  work.  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  33,  some  have  married  and 
stopped  writing,  some  have  gone  into 
other  lines  of  endeavor,  three  have  died 
and  of  some  all  records  have  been  lost 

The  school’s  roll  now  contains  157 
names  of  graduates,  while  others  had 
from  one  to  three  years  of  study  here. 
Work  includes  that  of  the  newspaper, 
magazine,  advertising,  publicity  or  print¬ 
ing  fields. 

The  largest  number  of  the  224  are 
engaged  as  reporters,  of  which  there  are 
51.  City  editors  or  “desk”  men  number 
32 ;  23  have  risen  to  be  owners,  editors 
or  associate  editors ;  six  are  business  man¬ 
agers,  and  six  are  office  managers  or  hold 
similar  positions.  A  total  of  49  are  work¬ 
ing  for  advertising  departments. 

A  total  of  69  of  those  listed  are  women, 
of  whom  17  are  reporting.  Twelve  are 
doing  society  and  club  reporting  work; 
nine  are  in  advertising,  five  are  doing 
publicity,  five  doing  trade  journal  work, 
while  others  are  proof  readers,  free  lance 
writers  and  fiction  writers,  .approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  69  women  are  married, 
with  26  of  them  wed  to  newspapermen. 

ELECTED  TO  COMMITTEE 

Col.  Robert  Ewing,  publisher  of  the 


^d  Vaudeville  Acts  by  University  dent  of  the  Botsford-Constantine  Ad^r-  George  E.  Briggs,  editor-manager  of  Neiv  Orleans  State  and  the  Shreveport 
students.  At  9  A.  M.  Feb.  17  the  sessions  Using  Agency  of  Seattle,  and  The  Peekskill  (N.  Y.)  Highland  Demo-  Times,  was  elected  national  Democratic 


opened  with  a  series  of  round  table  dis-  Shopping  News  Situation”  led  by  completed  39  years  of  c 

cussions,  led  by  one  editor  and  partici-  Robert  Montgomery,  editor  of  the  Puy-  c-rvirp  with  th<*  natw-r  Tan  78 

pated  in  by  all  the  editors  present,  as  allup  Valley  Tribune.  ^  ^ 

follows:  A  feature  of  Saturday’s  program  was  - 

George  Allen,  editor  of  the  Toppenish  the  talk  by  Ernest  Skeel,  attorney  for  the  _ 

Re7>iew,  a  discussion  on  “Ten  Money  Washington  Press  .Association,  on  “News-  ^ 

Getters, — ”  a  symposium  of  ideas  which  paper  Law.” 

different  editors  in  the  state  have  found  The  daily  newspaper  committee  con-  *  H  ^ 

to  be  lucrative.  Ten  editors  disclosed  sists  of  J.  C.  Kaynor,  Elleitsburg  Record, 
their  method  for  gathering  in  the  dollars,  chairman;  Werner  A.  Rupp,  Aberdeen 

“A  System  of  Filing  Mats  and  Cuts”  World;  1.  M.  McClelland,  Longview  # 

led  by  Thomas  Dobbs,  editor  of  the  News.  Members  of  the  weekly  news-  m 

Snohomish  Tribune.  “Utilizing  Prop-  paper  Committee  are  O.  H.  Barber,  Wil-  ^  w 

aganda”  by  Corydon  Garrett,  Sumner  bur  Register,  chairman;  J.  W.  Sheets.  ^  ^ 

Standard.  Raising  Advertising  Rates,"  Blaine  Journal  Press;  and  George  Med-  W 

by  Brown  M.  Schick,  editor  of  the  ved,  Pomeroy  East  Washingtonian. 

Dayton  Chronicle-Dispatch.  “Should  _ 

Ther^  Be  a  Standard  Minimum  Adver-  J"  T! 

ttrhg  Rate  Based  on  Circulation?”  led  TABULATING  MEASUREMENTS  wJek  d”’  n^wsp^aper 

by  John  Reid,  publisher  of  the  Univers-  The  International  .Association  of  News-  the  United  States,  it  1 


crat,  completed  39  years  of  continuous  committeeman  from  Louisiana  by  the 
service  with  the  paper  Jan.  28.  state  committee,  which  met  Feb.  18. 


TABULATING  MEASUREMENTS 

The  International  .Association  of  News- 


ity  District  Herald  of  Seattle.  “Adver-  paper  Advertising  Executives  is  send- 
tising  Service,”  by  Joseph  L.  Asbury,  ing  out  a  questionnaire  on  measurement 
Enumclaw  Herald  editor.  “Is  the  12  tabulations,  inquiring  about  whether 
em  Column  Worth  While,”  by  H.  E.  newspapers  measure  from  border  to 
Vanommeren,  editor  of  the  Cashmere  border,  rule  to  rule,  or  border  to  rule; 
Record:  “Special  Pages  and  Special  also  as  to  whether  any  provision  is  made 
Editions”  by  Vernon  Frost,  editor  of  for  loss  of  space  due  to  shrinkage  of 
the  Cheney  Free-Press.  “Foreign  Ad-  mats. 


442  ADVERTISERS 
USED  NO  OTHER  PAPER 


In  the  comparative  record 
for  1927,  among  all  the 
week-day  newspapers  in 
the  United  States,  it  ranks 

FIRST 

in 

National 

in 

Automobile 

in 

Classified 

Advertising 


Not  only  in  its  oym  ter¬ 
ritory  but  IN  ALL 
THE  NATION,  it  stands 
supreme  as  a  newspaper 
and  as  an  Advertising 
Medium. 


ITS  record  of  leadership 
in  man)  important  clas¬ 
sifications  of  Advertising 
proves  its  influence  in  the 
Home  and  its  Pulling 
Power. 


292  National  and  150  Local  Advertisers  in  All 
Classifications  of  Business  Used  the 

St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 

EXCLUSIVELY 

to  Cover  the  St.  Paul  Market  in  1927 


Eugene  W.  Farrell 

Business  and  Advertising  Manager 

215-221  Market  Street  Newark,  New  Jertey 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

General  Advertising  Representatives 

New  York  Chicaeo  Detroit  San  FraneUco 
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An  Anneal  Upkeep 

of  ^6.11 


The  AVERAGE  UPKEEP  COST 
on  all  outstanding  Ludlow  Typographs 
for  the  past  six  years  (exclusive  of  ex¬ 
pense  on  electric  crucibles)  has  been 
$6.11  per  machine  per  year.  The  repair 
and  replacement  cost  on  electric  heat¬ 
ing  equipment  was  $5.64. 

To  those  who  operate  other  systems 
of  mechanical  type  setting  or  casting, 
these  figures  prove  more  convincingly 
than  words  the  supreme  simplicity  and 
reliability  of  Ludlow  equipment. 

This  is  just  one  more  reason  for  Lud¬ 
low’s  rapid  and  steady  growth. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Cly bourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Ludlow — The  Fastest  Growing  System  of  Display  Composition 
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LUDLOW  QUALITY  SLUG  COMPOSITION 
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FISH  DEALERS  PROVE  THAT  $10,000  WILL 
RUN  EFFECTIVE  NEWSPAPER  CAMPAIGN 

Small  Budget  Gave  Real  Stimulus  to  Sales  of  Whitman,  Ward 
&  Lee — Newspaper  Co-operation  Magnified 
Amount 

By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKUN 

manufacturer  with  $10,000  to  in-  general  manager  of  the  comi)any,  five 
vest  in  advertising  looks  into  the  years  ago,  it  has  developed  a  rapidly 
babel  of  methods  and  markets  in  per-  growing  industry  and  emancipated  the 
plexity.  lish  business  from  the  doldrums  of  300 

Can  he  really  accomplish  anything  with  years  of  inertia, 
that  sum?  If  so,  what  and  how?  The  company  looked  over  its  distribu- 

He  soon  realizes  that  to  invest  that  tion  and  selected  typical  large  and  small 
amount  in  national  magazine  advertising  markets  where  it  had  alert  local  brokers 
will  spread  it  so  thin  that  it  will  be  only  and  a  reasonably  good  start  on  distribu- 
a  whisper.  If  he  chooses  poster  adver-  tion.  Its  agency,  .-K.  \V.  Ellis  Company 


FRESH  CX:EAN  FISH 


u'ilh  hrtuU,  euth.  hfu:k  bone  and  all « 


‘  HARVARD 

FRESH  HADDOCK  FILLETS 


Sp^imen  layout  used  in  Harvard 
y  Fillet  campaign 

/ 

tising,  it  will  cost  him  several  thousands 
of  dollars  for  art  work  and  lithography 
alone.  Window  display  material,  direct 
mail  work  on  present  and  prospective 
dealer:^  ,  trade  paper  advertising — these 
might/'come  within  the  budget.  But  for 
the  average  manufacturer,  the  newspaper 
is  apt  to  ■  offer  the  surest  avenue  for  a 
real  start. 

Fiarly  last  fall,  after  several  years  of 
trade  paper  and  direct  mail  cultivation  of 
fish  dealers,  meat  markets,  grocers,  chain 
stores  and  other  outlets.  Whitman,  Ward 
&  Lee  Company  of  Boston  decided  that 
the  time  had  arrived  to  reach  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

The  company,  which  markets  fresh  fish 
with  heads,  tails,  bones,  and  all  waste  re¬ 
moved,  was  in  a  position  to  invest  about 
$10,000  in  a  campaign  in  addition  to  us¬ 
ing  eight  trade  papers.  After'  looking 
over  all  media,  the  company  selected 
newspapers  to  do  the  principal  job. 

The  company’s  prcxiuct,  known  as  the 
Harvard  Fillet,  is  wrapped  in  parchment 
much  like  bread,  butter  or  yeast.  From 
an  idea  in  the  mind  of  Dana  F.  Ward, 


general  manager  of  the  comi)any,  five 
years  ago,  it  has  developed  a  rapidly 
growing  industry  and  emancipated  the 
fish  business  from  the  doldrums  of  300 
years  of  inertia. 

The  company  looked  over  its  distribu¬ 
tion  and  selected  typical  large  and  small 
markets  where  it  had  alert  local  brokers 
and  a  reasonably  good  start  on  distribu¬ 
tion.  Its  agency,  .A.  W.  Ellis  Company 
of  Boston,  wrote  the  newspaiters  of  plans 
on  foot  and  the  newspapers  promptly  re¬ 
plied  with  complete  mailing  lists  of  all 
prospective  dealers  in  the  trading  terri¬ 
tories. 

The  brokers  were  supplied  with  an  ex¬ 
tensive  portfolio  bound  in  leather  with 
the  complete  story  of  the  proposition  and 
proofs  of  copy.  They  called  on  the  trade. 

At  the  same  time,  a  steady  fire  of  di¬ 
rect  mail  pieces  opened  on  the  prospects. 
Three  postal  cards  with  profit  messages 
were  followed  by  a  four-page  letter,  a 
four-page  “newspaper,”  and  a  reprint  of 
an  800-lint  advertisement  to  hang  in  the 
window  before  any  advertising  “broke.” 
Special  letters  went  to  old  dealers. 

-After  a  month  of  this  kind  of  intensive 
cultivation,  which  also  included  letters 
written  by  the  local  newspapers,  the  cam¬ 
paign  opened  with  large  space,  which 
announced  that  fresh  ocean  lish  had  just 
arrived.  This  was  followed  by  a  steady 
stream  of  small  and  large  copy  which 
will  continue  to  appear  up  to  .April  1. 

Borders  of  fish  are  used  at  the  top  of 
the  larger  copy.  The  product  and  fish 
dinners  which  can  be  cooked  quickly 
from  it.  with  recipes,  and  specific  copy 
and  a  bit  of  ocean  atmosphere  contribute 
to  the  effect.  Many  advertisements  offer 
a  cook  book  for  10  cents  and  a  dealer’s 
name.  In-between  30-line  advertisements 
are  of  the  poster  type  and  hold  their  own 
on  women’s  pages  surprisingly  well. 

The  advertising  manager  of  every 
newspaper  used  was  shipped  a  box  of 
fish  with  the  compliments  of  the  company. 

In  the  more  important  centers,  a 
schedule  of  4,560  lines  was  ordered  as 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker-Press.. .%  912.00 

Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader .  729.60 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  News-Age-Heratd .  .  1,231.20 
Clarksburg  (W.Va.)  Exponent-Telegram  456.00 

Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph .  364.80 

Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror .  364.80 

Nashidlle  (Tenn.)  Banner .  501.60 

Ithaca  (X.  Y.)  Journal-News .  228.00 

Total  cost,  major  schedule . $4,788.00 


The  aggregate  line  rate  was  $1.05  and 
the  total  circulation  354,667. 

In  smaller  cities,  a  contract  for  3,000 
lines  was  issued  as  follows: 

Newburgh  (X.Y.)  Newburgh  &r  Beacon- 

News  . $  240.00 

Beaver  (Pa.)  Times .  9000 

Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  Tribune .  90.00 

Lorain  (O. )  Journal .  90.00 

Greenfield  (O.)  Republican .  53.75 

Washington  (().)  Herald .  64.50 

Akron  (O.)  TimesPress .  330.00 

Huntington  (VV.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch  360.00 
Uniontown  (Pa.)  Herald  &  Genius..  120.00 
Fairmont  (\V.  Va.)  Times-ll'cst  Vir¬ 
ginian  .  195.00 

Total  cost,  minor  schedule . $1,623.25 

The  minor  schedule,  with  an  aggregate 
line  cost  of  54  cents,  gave  a  circulation  of 
184,620. 

The  total  circulation  of  both  schedules 
was  over  half  a  million, — about  539,287 — 
at  a  cost  of  space  of  $6,411.25.  -Art 
work,  typography,  cuts,  mats  and  the  use 
of  special  space  in  two  newspapers  out¬ 
side  the  schedule  brought  the  newspaper 
advertising  cost  to  about  $7,000.  The 
direct  mail  campaign  on  6,(HK)  dealers 
seven  times  was  about  $3,000. 

-A  number  of  the  newspapers  sold  tie- 
up  space  to  local  dealers.  One  of  the 
most  successful  was  the  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  in  all-’ round  co-operation. 
Stories  were  published  in  merchandising 
papers,  dealers  were  visited,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  atmosphere  of  activity  was  generated 
by  the  newspaper. 

At  Ithaca,  the  company’s  salesman, 
Harry  West,  in  close  co-operation  with 
the  newspaper,  merchandised  a  “Palm- 
olive-style”  proposition.  .A  full  i>age  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  set  up  with  space  left  to 
insert  the  names  of  local  dealers.  The 
copy  contained  a  coupon  good  for  one 
Harvard  Fillet  entirely  free  at  any  of  the 
dealers  listed  if  redeemed  within  three 
days  after  publication. 

The  company  announced  to  the  dealers 
it  would  pay  them  the  full  retail  price  for 
every  coupon  redeemed  for  the  sake  of 
creating  new  users,  but  that  the  number 
of  coupons  which  could  be  redeemed 
would  be  limited  by  the  amount  of  fish 
in  stock. 

Within  two  hours  after  the  Thursday 
evening  newspaper  had  come  out,  up¬ 
wards  of  1200  pounds  of  fresh  fish  had 
been  sold  and  the  wires  were  hot  with 
frantic  requests  to  rush  more  fish.  This 
had  been  made  possible  by  thorough  sales 
work  by  the  company  representative,  with 
a  proof  of  the  advertising  in  his  hand, 
by  highly  intelligent  co-operation  of  the 
newspaper  advertising  staff  in  calling  up¬ 
on  merchants  and  putting  up  posters  and 
in  counseling  the  salesman,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  by  the  sheer  pull  of 
the  newspaper’s  8,000  circulation  in  the 
city  and  suburbs.  The  cost  of  the  full 
jjage  was  only  $125  plus  cost  of  cuts  and 
drawings.  The  company  was  willing  to 


buy  the  fish  for  the  public  so  that  it 
could  create  new  and  permanent  users 

Although  it  is  a  bit  too  early  for  the 
company  to  check  up  results,  the  sales 
department  noted  an  increase  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  centers.  Numerous  cases  of 
dealers  who  sent  in  orders  for  steady 
weekly  shipment  were  noted.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  convinced  that  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  a  dominating, 
economical,  manner  in  17  markets  for 
five  months  for  $10,000  was  a  wise  in¬ 
vestment. 

Whitman,  Ward  &  Lee  Comi)any  re¬ 
cently  have  been  purchased  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Seafood  Corporation  of  Gloucester 
Mass.,  whose  agency.  Barton.  Dur.stine 
&  Oslx)rn,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  account. 

The  manufacturer  who  has  a  wc.rthv 
product  and  common  sense,  plus  $10,000 
or  more  in  his  treasury  for  advertising, 
can  get  a  real  imitetus  by  applying,  in¬ 
telligently,  the  power  of  the  newspaper 
upon  his  most  vital  centers  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

SHOPPING  NEWS  IN  PHILA. 

First  Number  of  New  Publication  to  Be 
Issued  Feb.  29 

The  first  number  of  Philadelphia  Shop¬ 
ping  News  will  be  issued  Feb.  29,  with 
350,000  distribution,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  It  will  be  a  broadside  of  four 
pages,  modeled  upon  the  Geveland  Shop¬ 
ping  News.  The  publication  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  presidency  of 
Herbert  J.  Tily,  president  of  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier. 

There  are  three  vice-presidents:  Ellis 
A.  Gimbel,  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  Morton 
E.  Snellenburg,  of  Snellenburg’s  and 
Jacob  U.  Lit,  of  Lit  Bros.  The  secretary 
is  Howard  Cooper  Johnson,  of  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  and  the  treasurer, 
John  Donnelly,  of  Lit  Bros. 

The  board  of  directors  is  composed  of 
a  representative  from  each  of  the  stores 
which  make  up  the  group  of  stockholders. 

The  Shopping  News  was  promoted  by 
Norman  J.  Ginsburg,  who  has  been  re¬ 
tained  as  the  managing  director  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  publication.  Mr.  Ginsburg  has 
for  many  years  been  associated  with  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  field  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  paper  will  run  12  pages,  with 
eight  columns  of  full  size  with  308  lines 
to  the  column.  The  number  of  pages 
will  not  vary,  and  the  stores  will  submit 
their  copy  and  illustrated  matter  to  the 
editor  of  the  news.  The  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  will  each  run  for  fifty-two  weeks. 

Speaking  of  the  place  of  the  new  Shop¬ 
ping  News  in  the  advertising  life  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Ginsburg  declares  that 
the  venture  is  regarded  as  a  step  forward. 
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Matrices 

Hang 

CROOKED 


Lntertype 

WIDE 

Tooth 

Matrices 

Hang 

STRAIGHT 


Fewer  distributor  sUtps  means  MORE  FRODVCTIOIS  —  GREATER  PROFITS 

Wide  Tooth  Matrices  Are  An 
Exclusive  lntertype  Feature 

PATENTED 

Vi  ide  tooth  matrices  hang  straight  .  .  .  drop  straight 
.  .  .  wear  longer.  Fewer  distributor  stops  mean  more 
production  .  .  .  greater  profits. 

The  practical  economies  of  lntertype  wide-tooth  mat¬ 
rices  are  apparent — the  teeth  extend  beyond  the  center 
of  the  matrix. 

This  is  but  one  of  43  lntertype  profit-making  features. 

\V  rite  for  the  new  booklet  “Profit-Making  Features.” 


.\o  Standardized 
lntertype  lias  Ever  Become 
Obsolete 


Standardized 


N  T  E  R  T 


lntertype  Matrices 
Are  ST\NDAHD  for  Your  Line- 
Castin/t  Machine 


How  to  Select  Type  Faces 

is  a  booklel  of  32  pafces  which  is 
worth  your  while.  Even  though 
you've  hanilled  type  for  years 
you'll  find  some  things  in  this 
booklet  that  you  never  thought  of 
before.  Pin  this  panel  to  your  let¬ 
terhead.  and  mail  it  today. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

1440  Broadway.  New  York 

('hicago  New  Orleans  San  Francisco 

Boston  Los  .Angeles 

London  Berlin 

lntertype  Features. 

Here's  a  booklet  that  will  round 
out  your  fund  of  knowledge  about 
line  easting  machines.  It's  well  to 
have  all  the  information  handy. 

Pin  this  to  your  letterhead  and 
mail  it  today. 

Set  on  the  lntertype  in  Bodoni  Family 
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SO  MANY  questions  have  been 
asked  about  the  use  of  steel  in 
the  construction  of  the  new 
Wood  newspaper  printing  press  that 
it  seems  worth  while  to  publish  in 
detail  the  reasons  for  its  adoption. 
These  questions  may  be  summarized 
thus:  Why  should  your  press  be  made 
of  steel  while  all  other  presses  are 
made  of  cast-iron?  The  answer  may 
be  given  in  a  few  words:  Steel  is  shock- 
proof;  cast-iron  is  not. 


OPEAKING  scientifically,  the  news- 
^  paper  printing  press  may  be  clas¬ 
sified  as  a  swiftly  running  machine 
that  is  subject  to  shock,  as  are  the 
locomotive  and  the  motor  car.  The 
qualities  of  swiftness,  safety,  depend¬ 
ability,  precision,  and  durability  are 
demanded  of  all  three  of  these  ma¬ 
chines.  While  the  locomotive  and  the 
motor  car  are  made  of  steel,  it  is  a 
curious  anachronism  that  the  news¬ 
paper  printing  press  continues  to  be 
made  of  cast-iron.  Nowadays  a  pub¬ 
lisher  should  be  as  loath  to  trust  his 
newspaper  to  a  cast-iron  printing 
press,  as  himself  to  a  cast-iron  loco¬ 


motive  or  motor  car. 


'^HIS  being  the  case,  the  question 
^  put  should  be  not.  Why  have  you 


adopted  steel  for  printing  press  con¬ 
struction?  but.  Why  in  this  age  of  steel 
do  the  printing  presses  used  by  the 
foremost  newspapers  continue  to  be 
made  of  cast-iron?  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  printing  presses  always  have 
been  made  of  cast-iron  and  no  one 
has  arisen  until  now  to  make  them  of 
steel,  publishers  having  accepted 
the  limitations  of  the  more  fragile 
material  not  knowing  that  stronger 
material  was  to  be  had.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  was  thus  unaware  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
application  of  other  metals  and  new 
mechanical  discoveries  to  his  work. 


'^HE  use  of  cast-iron  instead  of 
steel  and  the  employment  of  ob¬ 
solete  engineering  practices  in  his 
printing  machinery  has  been  costly 
for  the  publisher,  as  his  records  will 
show.  To  visualize  this  he  need  only 
convert  his  pressroom  costs  for  wear, 
tear,  and  breakage  into  terms  of 
wasted  time,  wasted  labor,  wasted 
newsprint,  excessive  expenditure  for 
upkeep  and  repair,  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  needless  standby  machinery 
and  the  space  it  consumes. 
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Great  as  these  costs  are  they 
are  in  fact  only  the  lesser  part 
of  the  price  the  publisher  has  paid — 
and  continues  to  pay.  The  greater 
part  of  that  price  is  the  lack  of  the 
vast  powers  of  economical  produc¬ 
tion  the  publisher  would  be  enjoying 
today  had  his  pressbuilder  used  more 
costly  materials  and  more  modern 
engineering  practices  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  his  machinery. 

T  EST  the  correctness  of  my  con- 
^  elusions  be  not  clear,  I  shall  give 
here  three  illustrations  of  the  inabil- 
y  of  the  cast-iron  press  safely  to 
keep  up  with  the  tremendous  pace 
set  by  the  requirements  of  modern 
jnewspaper  work.  These  have  been 
pelected  from  many  which  have  come 
0  my  attention  during  the  present 
^vinter. 

|N  the  first  case,  a  printing  plate 

icame  loose  and  went  through  the 
rinting  cylinders  of  a  press.  The 
ress  frames  cracked  and  the  press 
of  ay  idle  till  the  frames  were  replaced. 
:ed  In  the  second  case  a  sheet  “winder” 
for  iccurred,  and  the  frames  burst.  In 
tc-  >oth  cases  the  frames  were  of  cast- 
ry  ron.  In  the  third  case,  a  paper  choke 
the  folder  carried  away  folding 
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roller  brackets  and  a  train  of  gears. 
All  were  of  cast-iron.  In  the  three 
cases  time  was  lost,  costly  repairs 
were  necessary,  and  men  were  en¬ 
dangered. 


'^HESE  breakages  confirm  the  wis- 
dom  of  the  modern  engineering 
dictum  that  no  machine  is  fit  for  its 
purpose  that  may  be  destroyed  by 
its  own  work.  Had  the  frames, 
brackets,  and  gears  of  these  machines 
been  of  steel  instead  of  cast-iron,  no 
damage  could  have  resulted  from 
these  more  or  less  frequent  pressroom 
occurrences. 


A  WHOLLY  new  condition  now 
confronts  the  publisher — the  seri¬ 
ous  consequences  of  which  cannot  be 
escaped — in  the  demand  for  heavier 
products  printed  in  superior  fashion, 
which  must  be  turned  out  in  greater 
quantities  at  necessarily  higher 
speeds.  Therefore  the  question  arises: 
Is  not  the  employment  of  steel  and 
modern  mechanisms  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  his  printing  machinery  the 
most  economical  and  farseeing  policy 
the  publisher  can  adopt? 


Henry  A.  Wise  Wood 
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RADIO  TAX 

radio  folks  are  declaring  themselves  in  on  the 
fourth  estate.  They  maintain  no  world-wide 
network  of  news-gatherers,  pay  nothing  of  the 
expense  of  collecting  information  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  bear  none  of  the  discomforts  and  assaults  that 
fall  to  the  editors  zealous  for  the  public  service  upon 
which  the  franchise  of  the  press  is  based — yet,  picking 
up  a  .scattering  of  hot  sparks  from  the  wires,  they 
qualify  as  bearers  of  news  tidings.  They  talk  glibly 
of  the  millions  of  listeners  gathered  nightly  round  the 
loud  speakers,  mentioning  twenty  million,  thirty  mil¬ 
lion,  even  forty  million  hearers  of  topnotch  programs, 
W'ithout  the  shadow  of  proof  that  these  numbers  are 
even  approximately  correct.  They  call  it  “circula¬ 
tion"  when  representatives  solicit  the  patronage  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  a  national  message  to  broadcast,  placing 
it  side-by-side  with  the  reader-influence  bought,  main¬ 
tained,  and  proven  to  the  last  individual  by  publica¬ 
tions.  They  draw  the  linal  parallel  that  the  public 
pays  for  its  radio  entertainment  as  it  pays  for  its 
newspaper  and  magazine  reading  matter — by  patron¬ 
age  of  the  advertisers. 

Of  all  the  assertions  and  effrontery  that  has  marked 
the  radio  effort  to  edge  into  the  group  of  major  ad¬ 
vertising  media,  the  last  draws  the  longest  bow.  The 
wish  must  be  the  father  to  the  thought,  for  the  recent 
survey  conducted  by  the  .Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  among  its  membership  indicates  some  doubt 
among  members  who  have  used  the  radio  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  paying  medium. 

Broadcasting  stations  can  promise  nothing  as  to 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  audience.  There  is  no  “city,” 
“suburban,”  or  "rural”  character  to  be  delivered  to 
the  advertiser  of  a  specialized  product.  He  takes 
what  he  gets  and  hopes  that  the  applause  cards  or 
requests  for  samples  that  follow  his  program  repre¬ 
sent  at  least  1  per  cent  of  his  audience. 

If  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  radio  listener  pays 
his  tax  in  the  form  of  purchases  of  radio-advertised 
goods,  it  can  also  be  asked  whether  this  form  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  performing  its  given  function  of  affording 
the  consumer  better  or  cheaper  merchandise,  or  if 
the  broadcasting  tax  is  merely  added  to  the  price  of 
goods  sold  through  other  channels  of  distribution. 
Does  it  increase  or  reduce  the  cost  of  living?  Radio 
cannot  always  escape  the  answer  to  that  question. 

-VcTt’r  features,  illuminating  the  events  of  the 
day  can  be  sold  in  the  tightest  buyer’s  market. 


ORDER  IN  THE  COURT! 

FAVSPAPERS  and  courts  of  justice  situate  in 
Baltimore  have  learned  to  be  nice  to  each  other. 
The  memory  is  still  sharp  in  the  newspaper 
offices  that  a  judge  was  open-handed  with  tines  and 
prison  for  editors  who  disobeyed  his  prohibition  of 
cameras  in  the  court  room.  The  judge  and  his 
colleagues  likewise  recall  keenly  the  criticism  that 
fell  upon  the  court  before  and  after  his  sentences. 
Neither  side  wants  a  fight  over  just  that  ground 
again. 

So,  a  few  days  ago,  the  responsible  news  chiefs  of 
all  the  dailies  received  cryptic  requests  to  call  at  the 
chambers  of  a  U.  S.  District  Court  Judge.  They 
went,  clear  in  conscience,  but  worrying  what  new 
sin  could  be  charged  against  journalism.  They  found 
His  Honor  beaming  and  genial.  No  doubt  he  passed 
the  cigar  box  before  turning  to  business. 

“What,”  he  desired  to  know,  “were  the  plans  of 
the  editors  with  reference  to  the  so-and-so  case  on 
next  week’s  calendar?” 

The  editorial  shoulders  relaxed  in  unison. 

“That  case?  Why,  no  plans  at  all — just  the 
routine  coverage !” 

.And  that  was  that.  The  Judge,  not  quite  sure  of 
the  front  page  formula,  had  foreseen  great  news 
possibilities  and  wished  to  advise  his  friends  of  the 
press  that  he  intended  to  keep  the  court’s  decorum 
unmarred  by  hidden  cameras  or  other  hippodrome 
devices.  He  was  certain  of  their  sympathy  and  co¬ 
operation. 

In  spite  of  its  dangers,  we  rather  like  that  method. 
Order  in  the  court  must  be  maintained,  and  we  can 
tolerate  a  benevolent  conspiracy  of  press  and  law  to 
maintain  it.  .And  we  are  sure  that  neither  bench 
nor  press  could  fraternize  to  the  public  detriment. 


Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters:  for  thou 
shah  find  it  after  many  days. 

Give  a  portion  to  seven,  and  also  to  eight ; 
for  thou  knowest  not  what  evil  shall  be  upon 
the  earth. — Ecclesiastes  XI ;  1,  2. 


BERNAYS  TELLS  US  HOW 

.ACHI.A\TELLI  at  his  best,  or  Bismarck  at 
his  worst,  never  advanced  a  doctrine  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  national  morals  than  that  presented  to 
a  group  of  Cornell  University  students  a  few  days  ago 
by  Edward  L.  Bernays,  eminent  among  the  doctors  of 
public  relations. 

Newspapers  arc  interested  in  events  of  life  suffi¬ 
ciently  important  to  be  termed  news,  is  the  major 
premise  of  the  Bernays  syllogism.  They  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  motives,  is  the  minor  premise,  and  his  con¬ 
clusion  follows  that  “the  public  relations  coun.sel  is 
justified  in  affecting  circumstances  before  they  liappen 
to  make  them  news.” 

By  a  not  too  loose  interpretation  of  that  doctrine 
every  fake  that  has  ever  been  perpetrated  in  news¬ 
paper  columns,  either  by  unscrupulous  writers  and 
editors  or  by  a  publicity  man  engaged  in  special  plead¬ 
ing  for  an  undisclosed  client,  is  fully  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  the  perpetrators,  and  should  be  accejited  by 
the  public.  The  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1S70  which 
sowed  the  seeds  of  the  1514-191f<  holocaust  might  never 
have  sent  the  nations  down  the  path  of  .Armageddon 
had  not  the  German  Chancellor  held  similar  views  on 
diplomatic  correspondence.  He  “affected  circum¬ 
stances  before  they  happened” — and  made  thundering 
front  page  news  a  quarter  century  after  his  death. 

The  Bernays  doctrine  is  of  course  the  keystone  of 
the  publicity  arch,  though  few  of  its  practitioners 
have  the  temerity  to  utter  it  so  boldly.  There  is  no¬ 
limit  or  definition  to  “affecting  circumstances,'*  nor  is 
the  expert  press  agent  bound  by  strict  construction  of 
“before  they  happen.”  If  he  makes  them  news,  it 
concerns  him  very  little  if  they  never  happen.  If 
the  publicity  man  is  granted  his  assumed  privilege  of 
flavoring  the  streams  of  public  information  to  make 
them  palatable,  where  is  the  process  to  stop?  The 
spoon  drips  honey  today,  but  tomorrow  its  potion  may 
l)e  corroding  acid. 


Publishers  who  are  buying  the  best  ncres- 
gafer  equipment  on  the  market  today  are  mak¬ 
ing  profits  for  1932. 

“THREE  STRIKES  AND  OUT” 

HE  Chief  Justice  of  Oklahoma  is  the  latest  as¬ 
pirant  for  the  press  censor’s  baton.  He  doesn't 
like  the  newspapers,  in  the  first  place,  and  I»e- 
cause  the  powerful  press  of  the  State  lias  disagreed 
with  things  he  has  said  and  done,  he  linds  that  they 
are  undermining  the  faith  of  the  people  in  their  gov¬ 
ernment. 

To  correct  this  evil,  he  projjoses  that  newspapers  be 
given  the  proverbial  "three  strikes.”  The  censor 
would  not  act  on  the  fir.st  two  falsehoods  detected,  but 
on  the  third  he  would  move  to  confiscate  the  property 
of  the  offending  paper.  The  Chief  Justice  would  also 
legislate  a  public  utility  status  for  newspapers,  subject 
to  control  as  are  the  electric  light,  gas.  and  street  car 
companies.  Forget  the  Bill  of  Rights ! 

Oklahoma’s  editors  have  given  the  project  the  little 
attention  that  it  merits.  They  probably  know  and  con¬ 
sider  its  source,  but  at  this  desk,  half  a  continent  dis¬ 
tant,  we  are  moved  to  wonder  how  a  mind  so  appar¬ 
ently  steeped  in  self-conceit  and  ignorance  of  Ameri¬ 
can  government  can  attain  and  hold  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  in  a  great  state.  \Ve  wonder  also  whether  this 
Chief  Justice  or  any  other  private  or  public  officer 
could  make  a  living  under  a  rule  that  three  falsehoods, 
wilful  or  not,  meant  the  end  of  his  career. 


FAIR  BUSINESS 

wo  months  have  passed  since  leaders  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  business  recorded  their  varying  forecasts 
and  opinions  of  1928  trade  prospects.  One  com¬ 
pilation,  published  by  the  Business  Survey  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  just  reached  this  office  in  jam- 
phlct  form,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  views 
of  December  with  the  news  of  F'ebruary.  On  the 
whole,  the  preslictions  have  so  far  sto<id  the  test. 

Business  has  run  slightly  behind  the  1927  totals. 
-Advertising  linage  in  155  papers  published  in  38  cities 
shows  a  spotty  picture.  In  few  cities  has  total  vol¬ 
ume  been  either  greatly  ahead  of  or  greatly  behind 
the  previous  year's  total  and  the  aggregate  loss  in 
January  was  about  3  per  cent.  .Actually  the  loss  in 
all  but  one  or  two  cities  was  much  less  and  in  a  dozen 
cities  the  1928  totals  showed  a  gain.  F'ehruary's  com- 
liarison  will  no  doubt  be  similar. 

New  A'ork  City's  advertising  linage  is  about  even 
with  that  of  1927  in  total  and  most  of  the  shops  report 
fair  volume  of  trade.  Reports  that  unemployment  in  the 
city  is  greater  than  at  any  time  since  1921  arc  sujw- 
llcially  true,  but  the  condition  is  due  more  tf)  recession 
of  building  and  .some  immigration  of  workers  from 
the  flo(x1cd  regions  of  New  England  than  to  a  general 
slowing  down  of  manufacturing.  The  turbulent  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week  is  also 
attributable  more  to  temporary  opinions  and  coiKlitions 
than  to  any  basic  weakness  in  the  commercial  fabric. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  trade  picture  now  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  new  forward  movement  in  business,  nt)r  a  con¬ 
siderable  retrogression  from  1927.  The  spirit  of  the 
day  is  calm,  unmarked  by  the  desire  to  inaugurate 
great  new  projects  or  to  extend  existing  structures. 
The  idea,  as  one  newspjiper  publisher  last  week  put  it. 
is  to  hold  fast  what  has  been  won  and  get  ready  for 
a  big  year  in  1929.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  1927 
and  1928  doldrums,  be  it  over-production  in  some  lines 
or  the  traditional  uncertainty  that  attends  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  election,  this  newspaper  man  believes  that  the  ne.xt 
ten  months  will  see  the  end  of  it  and  the  beginning  of 
a  new  expansion  per,in<l. 


Don’t  accept  linage  losses — analyse  them. 
Knnteing  xchere  and  lehy  they  occur  is  half 
the  battle  of  ending  them. 

COSTLY  EXPERIENCE 

KG.ANl/.IH)  industries  bought  newsiiaiK-r  sjace 
to  the  value  «)f  $.3,000,01)0  to  tell  their  "instilu- 
tional"  stories  last  year  with  alMuit  $5,000,000 
invested  in  magazines,  trade  journals,  booklets,  and 
.(ther  forms  of  advertising,  it  is  disclosed  by  a  suney 
completed  this  week  by  EnnoR  &•  Pubmshkk.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  comparative  youth  of  the  co-(»i)erative 
advertising  idea,  this  total  might  be  called  impressive; 
considering  the  volume  of  business  to  be  done  by  the 
.idvcrtising  industries  and  the  investment  of  individual 
manufacturers  who  u.se  advertising  in  newspapers  on 
a  calculated  budget  basis,  the  industrial  as.'ociation 
lotal  is  pitifully  small. 

Some  of  this  advertising,  of  course,  is  not  directed 
at  the  consumer  and  it  might  be  uneconomic  to  so  di¬ 
rect  it,  hut  the  great  mass  of  the  goods  advertised  fall 
into  no  such  category.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  stable  markets  rests  upon  getting  the  goods 
iiKo  the  hands  of  the  people  who  use  them,  not  into 
the  bins  and  shelves  of  the  jobber  and  retailer. 

That  is  pre-eminently  a  job  for  daily  newspaper 
advertising,  as  some  of  the  associations  have  realized. 
That  others  have  not  is  due  largely  to  the  fancy  claims 
of  publicity  folks  whose  argument  runs  “why  pay  for 
newspaper  space  when  we  can  get  it  for  you  free?" 
The  lure  of  the  magazine  colors  often  gets  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  first  year  or  two,  with  the  newspapers 
holding  tlie  publicity  bag,  and  several  associations  have 
spent  their  first  two  years’  appropriations  to  learn  that 
that  combination  did  not  deliver.  It  is  interesting  and 
educational  to  note  that  after  their  experimental  years, 
many  institutional  campaigns  find  their  way  to  news¬ 
paper  space  and  stay  there. 


We  hope  the  Statue  of  Liberty  doesn't  catch 
pneumonia  while  waiting  for  the  bath  that  press 
agent  keeps  promising. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

Robert  linxolx  o’brien,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald, 
who  is  now  on  a  world  cruise,  is  writing 
a  series  of  articles  for  his  newspaper  on 
his  trip  and  experiences,  entitled  “A 
Boston  Editor  Afoot.” 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
Vof  York  Times,  will  speak  in  Trenton, 
k.  J..  Eriday  evening  before  the  Retail 
Merchants’  Division  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  His  topic  will  be  ‘‘The 
Newspaper  and  the  City  It  Serves.” 

Erank  G.  Huntress,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  San  Hntonio  (Tex.) 
Tress  and  Ikmiiij:  Neus,  has  recovered 
sufficiently  from  injuries  received  in  a 
recent  auto  accident  to  spend  part  of  his 
time  each  day  at  his  office.  He  expects 
to  be  fully  recovered  soon. 

John  H.  Eahey,  publisher  of  the  IVor- 
eester  (Mass.)  ' Ilrening  Tost,  recently 
addressed  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  Town 
Criers,  declaring  that  New  England  is 
living  down  its  conservatism  and  that 
conditions  there  do  not  warrant  pessi¬ 
mism. 

G.  Logan  Payne  of  the  San  Jose  (Ol.) 
Evening  Xezvs,  a  former  Washington 
publisher,  was  an  over-Sunday  guest  of 
President  and  Mrs.  C<x>lidge  at  the  White 
House,  recently. 

W.  X.  Wilkinson,  managing  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  (X.  Y.)  Times,  was  given 
a  surprise  party  by  his  staff,  on  his 
birthday,  Eeb.  15.  He  was  presented 
with  a  silver  cocktail  set. 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  publisher  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  and  Eugene 
Lorton,  publisher  of  the  Tulsa  World, 
were  both  appointed  on  executive  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Ralph  Xicholson,  general  manager  of 
the  Tokio  (Japan)  Advertiser,  and  Mrs 
Xicholson  sailed  from  Shanghai,  Feb.  21, 
on  the  Katori  Maru  for  Naples.  They 
will  arrive  in  Naples  March  23  and  will 
sail  for  New  York  March  28  on  the 
Italian  liner.  Roma,  which  will  reach 
New  York  on  April  6. 

Crombie  Allen,  publisher  of  the  On¬ 
tario  (Cal.)  Report,  visited  Havana. 
Cuba  recently  en  route  to  South  .'\mer- 
ica,  where  he  will  visit  several  countries. 

A.  C.  Ragsdale,  associate  editor  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  witnessed  the  re¬ 
cent  rescue  of  a  woman  from  sharks  off 
the  Bahamas.  The  woman  fell  from  the 
vessel  on  which  Mr.  Ragsdale  was  re¬ 
turning  to  New  York. 

H.  B.  Norman,  for  the  last  15  months 
manager  of  the  Henry  Bulletin  (semi¬ 
weekly)  at  Martinsville,  Va.,  will  have 
news  charge  of  the  Vineland,  (X.  J.) 
Post,  a  tabloid  picture  w’eekly.  Mr. 
Norman’s  previous  experience  was  on 
Michigan  dailies  and  weeklies. 

Walter  S.  .\dams,  for  the  past  two 
years  city  editor  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Times,  has  been  made  managing  editor, 
succeeding  Robert  N.  Johnston  who  has 
joined  the  rewrite  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
(0.)  Press. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OEHCE 

pRESTDX  K.  BABCOCK  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Christian 
Science  .Monitor  in  Boston.  For  the  past 
year  and  a  half  he  has  been  connectetl  in 
a  similar  c<apacity  with  the  Boston  Post. 
previous  to  which  he  was  with  the 
Fastern  Advertising  Agency  and  the 
Julius  Matthews  Special  Agency. 

William  J.  Korth,  chief  clerk  in  the 
Salt  Lake  City  water  works  department, 
has  accepted  a  position  in  the  display 
advertising  department  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune.  Mr.  Korth  was  connected 
with  the  advertising  department  of  Salt 
Lake  newspapers  before  entering  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  city. 

.\lan  D.  Masters,  Shenandoah,  recently 
assistant  advertising  manager  of  the  Ft. 
Madison  (la.)  Democrat,  has  been  made 
advertising  manager  of  the  Excelsior 
Springs  (Mo.)  Daily  Standard,  having 
acquired  an  interest  in  that  paper  with 
W.  J.  McGiffin  and  Paul  B.  Whallon. 


.Albert  Clark  has  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  manager  of  the  Buffalo 
Times. 

Thomas  D.  Uwyer,  formerly  with  the 
ll'as/iingtoft  Post  rotogravure  department 
and  previously  with  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  and  Harold  D.  Men¬ 
ken  National  Advertising  Agency,  has 
joined  the  rotogravure  department  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

Miss  Cienevieve  Lynch,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Eldred  (Pa.)  Eagle,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  the  employ  of  a  chain 
store  system.  Mrs.  Mae  Russell  will  be¬ 
come  ber  successor. 

Miss  Marjorie  Kingsbury,  daughter  of 
Harry  Kingsbury,  city  hall  reporter  for 
the  Xnv  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  now 
a  member  of  the  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  that  paper. 

Tod  Bates  has  been  appointed  business 
manager  of  the  San  Clemente  (Cal.)  El 
Heratdo  and  the  Carlsbad  (Cal.)  Journal. 

John  R.  F.  Osborne,  who  for  five  years 
has  been  connected  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Cortiing  (X.  Y.) 
lu'ader  and  for  the  last  few  years  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  that  newspaper,  has 
become  a  member  of  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette.  Mr. 
Osborne  succeeds  the  late  Benjamin  F. 
Hall,  a  veteran  Elmira  advertising  and 
newspaper  man,  who  died  Feb.  9.  Mr. 
Osborne  will  siiecialize  in  the  local  field. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

UAROLD  A.  HOLBROOK  of  the 
staff  of  the  .Vito  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  will  join  Pitcairn  .Aviation  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  on  March  1st,  to  do  avia¬ 
tion  promotion.  Mr.  Holbrotik  has  been 
with  the  Herald  Tribune  for  the  past  two 
years  as  general  staff  reporter. 

Robert  L.  (jray,  Jr.,  city  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  who  recently  un- 
derw'ent  an  operation,  is  recovering  rapid¬ 
ly.  Mr.  Gray,  who  has  been  ill  for  the 
past  two  nronths,  has  recently  returned 
from  .Asheville. 

Mason  B.  Hood,  reporter  on  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  has  been  released 
from  the  hospital  after  suffering  an  attack 
of  pneumonia. 

W'alter  Millis,  assistant  to  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nezo  York  Herald  Tribune, 
sailed  on  February  23,  for  a  month’s  va¬ 
cation  in  Panama,  where  he  will  visit  his 
brother. 

Ray  C.  Whittaker  of  the  Denver  office, 
.Associated  Press,  has  resigned  to  become 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
newly  incorporated  Huerfano  Printing 
Co.  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Walscnburg 
World,  a  semi-weekly  at  Walsenburg. 
Colo. 

Harold  P.  Jarvis  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  entertainment  committee  for 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Legislative  Cor- 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


JOHN  F.  ROLFE,  whose  appointment 
as  representative  of  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  in  the  management  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times 


was  announced 
last  week,  did  his 
first  newspaper 
work  for  Elmira 
newspapers.  He 
was  born  in 
Law  renceville. 
Pa.,  48  years  ago. 
In  1901  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the 
Corning  (X.  Y.) 
Leader  with 
which  he  has 
been  identified 

John  F.  Rolfe  ever  since.  .At 
the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  latest  (iannett  ac- 
ejuisition  he  was  the  editor  and  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  Corning  Democrat, 
as  the  old  Leader  is  now  called. 

Mr.  Rolfe  served  with  the  leader 
only  two  years  liefore  becoming  its  edi¬ 
tor.  That  [Kisition  also  entaileil  work  as 
reporter,  copy  reader,  city  editor  and 
anything  else  which  the  necessities  of 
the  moment  might  require. 

Mr.  Rolfe’s  appointment  to  the  Times 
became  effective  last  week. 

respondents’  .Association  at  .Albany, 
March  8. 

C.  H.  Callers  of  Bowie,  Texas,  has  be¬ 
come  a  reporter  on  the  Fort  Worth 
(Texas)  Record-Telegram. 

Ben  L.  Pearson,  night  editor  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler  for  the  past 
three  years,  has  become  news  editor  of  the 
Quiney  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

Sheldon  Mills  of  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
taken  a  job  as  re^rter  on  the  United 
States  Daily.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Maurice  L.  Cummings  has  resigned 
from  the  copy  desk  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram.  He  has  spent  a  number 
of  years  in  newspaper  work  in  Fort 
Worth. 

Jim  Jeffries,  formerly  of  Waco  and 
Dallas,  has  accepted  a  position  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Becker  Goetz  are 
at  the  Hotel  Pancoast,  Miami  Beach,  for 
several  weeks.  .Mr.  (ioetz  is  chief  of  the 
book  review  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Ezvning 
.Xezes. 

Wid  Gilbert,  for  the  last  year  reiHirter 
of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  has  re- 
sipied  to  accept  a  secretarial  position 
with  the  Baptist  mission  board  of  Little 
Rock.  .Ark. 

Milton  MacKaye,  staff  member  of  the 
.\  i’"i'  )'ork  Ez'ening  Post,  was  iqierated 
on  for  appemlicitis,  I'eh.  22.  Mr.  Mac 
Kaye  is  recovering  rapidly. 


Tried  and  Found  Excellent! 

Each  of  these  McNaught  features  has  been  running  in  fir^lHdas-  news¬ 
papers  for  more  than  a  year.  Some  have  been  running  several  years. 
They  are  not  experiments.  Good  editors  have  found  them  'xeellen:. 

TALES  OF  REAL  DOGS,  by  Albert  Pay  son  Terhune, 
weekly,  with  2-coIumn  art. 

PIRATES  AHOY,  by  Charles  B.  Driscoll,  weekly, 
with  3-column  art. 

FASHIONABLE  FOLK,  by  Julia  Boyd,  two-column 
daily  fashion  art. 

TWO-WAY  PULPIT,  by  John  Roach  Straton  and 
Hubert  C.  Herring,  weekly. 

SUNDAY  MORNING  BREAKFAST,  by  Roe 
Fulkerson,  weekly. 

These  five  illustrate  the  range  of  MrNaughi  features.  Dogs,  pirates, 
fashions,  religion  and  humorous  entertainment.  .Ask  us  about  these 
features — and  many  others. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


“Full  of  Sheer  STlXttf)!" 

— John  Galsworthv 
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.A  yeiir  ago  he  was  a  grid¬ 
iron  peiller.  living  partly 
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CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

IJ  H.  Crisler,  Jr.,  who  with  his  father 
has  been  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Port  Gibson  (Miss.)  Reveille,  has 
I)urchased  of  W.  J.  Shoemaker  the  Jasper 
County  News,  published  at  Bay  Springs, 
Miss.  The  new  owner  will  take  charge 
of  the  News  March  1. 

S.  J.  Redman,  editor  of  the  Abernathy 
(Texas)  Review  and  owner  of  the 
Sicadow  Review,  has  bought  the  Sea- 
araves  (Texas)  Signal  from  R.  B. 
Haynes  and  has  moved  to  Seagraves  to 
take  charge  of  the  paper. 

I.  G.  Lewis  has  become  part  owner  of 
the  Burbank  (Cal.)  Tribune.  He  was 
formerly  secretary  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  at  San  Pedro,  Cal. 

Henry  C.  MacArthur  and  Kenneth  L. 
Robertson  have  purchased  the  Altadena 
News,  Northeast  News  and  North 
Pasadena  News,  published  in  Altadena 
and  Pasadena,  Cal. 

George  K.  Stafford  has  bought  from 
Mark  and  Joe  Bryan  the  Oceanside 
(Cal.)  Daily  Tribune,  founded  last  year. 

Robert  E.  Gay  of  Harrington,  Wash., 
lias  bought  from  William  R.  Sproul  the 
Prosser  (Wash.)  Record-Bulletin. 

K.  F.  Baldridge,  K.  D.  Melcher  and 
W.  D.  Allender  have  acquired  the  Mon¬ 
roe  County  News,  Albia,  Iowa,  and  an 
interest  in  the  Albia  Unioti-Re publican. 
J.  M.  Gass,  who  has  been  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News  for  over  30  years,  and 
his  son,  Vaughn  Gass,  wid  remain  with 
the  new  firm.  The  new  purchasers  pub¬ 
lish  papers  in  Bloomfield  and  Chariton. 
Mr.  Melcher  will  become  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  two  papers. 

J.  A.  McGilvray  has  bought  from 
W.  H.  Scott  the  Davis  (Cal.)  Enter¬ 
prise. 

M.  Trevaillie,  since  1901  publisher  of 
a  trio  of  papers  in  South  Dakota,  has 
purchased  the  Hartford  (S.  D.)  Herald 
from  Mr.  Thompson,  who  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald  for  18  years.  The 
Herald  is  Mr.  Trevaillie’s  only  paper  at 
the  present. 

W.  M.  McThail,  owner  of  the  Camden 
(Ind.)  Record-News,  has  purchased  the 
equipment  of  the  defunct  Idaville  (Ind.) 
Enterprise  and  plans  to  resume  publica¬ 
tion  soon. 

G.  F.  Kane,  editor  of  the  Lake  Andes 
(S.  D.)  IVave  has  purchased  the  Lake 
Andes  Courier  and  will  consolidate  the 
papers. 


HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

T^INGDON  DE  NORMAND,  copy- 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  has  resided  to  become  night 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  American. 

Alva  Dopking,  state  editor  of  the 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Gasette,  has 
resigned  to  become  sports  editor  of  the 
Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Times  and  Detnocrat. 

Sidney  Steen,  sports  editor  of  the  Ok¬ 
mulgee  (Okla.)  Times  and  Democrat, 
has  become  assistant  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Melvin  Gallagher,  general  assignment 
man,  Salt  iMkc  City  Tribune,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  State  Desk  as  assist¬ 
ant  editor. 

Vera  Kackley  from  fraternal  desk. 
Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram  to 
hotels  and  special  assignments. 

George  Steep,  from  copydesk  to  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  Indianapolis  Star. 

Tom  Patterson  to  fraternal  desk.  Long 
Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram. 


SCHOOLS 

pROF.  H.  F.  HARRINGTON,  direc- 
^  tor  of  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
at  Northwestern  University,  has  returned 
to  his  home  in  Evanston,  after  six 
months  spent  in  Belgian  and  French 
hospitals  and  sanitariums  convalescing 
from  injuries  suffered  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  Ostend,  Belgium,  last  July. 

The  term  of  Lawrence  W.  Murphy,  of 
the  journalism  faculty.  University  of  Il¬ 
linois,  as  editor  of  The  Quill,  organ  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  has  expired  and  he  has 
been  succeeded  by  Frank  Beck. 

Kansas  dailies  and  weeklies  have  been 


called  upon  by  the  Journalism  Department 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College  to 
choose  the  best  daily  and  weekly  in  the 
state.  A  vote  will  be  taken  next  Sept.  1 
and  the  winning  editors  banqueted,  and 
awarded  a  certificate  of  merit. 

The  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in¬ 
stalled  recently,  a  chapter  of  the  national 
journalistic  fraternity.  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
the  membership  of  the  local  Quill  Club 
being  absorbed  by  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

■pOSTON  SUNDAY  HERALD',  12- 
page  Boston  Motor  Boat  Show 
section,  Feb.  5.  Salada  Tea  building 
rotogravure  section,  8  pages,  Feb.  5. 

Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  Spirit  of 
Sioux  City  edition,  42  pages. 

Chicago  (Ill.)  British  American,  fourth 
anniversary  edition,  Feb.  4. 

Los  Angeles  Examiner,  16-page  sec¬ 
tion,  opening  of  the  new  Platt  Music 
Company,  Jan.  27. 


FLASHES 


You  can’t  visualize  a  barrage  unless 
you’ve  seen  one,  but  eating  grapefruit 
gives  you  an  idea. — Washington  Post. 


The  hit-or-miss  driver  generally  hits. 
Honolulu  Star-Bidletin. 


Country  editors  say,  “we,”  just  as 
Lindy  does,  being  similarly  situated ;  but 
it’s  the  pay  roll  that  keeps  them  up  in 
the  air. — Hartford  Times. 


Just  how  much  praise  would  the  busy 
bee  get  if  he  spent  his  time  storing  up 
something  man  couldn’t  steal? — Bethle¬ 
hem  Globe. 


The  world  would  be  a  much  nicer 
place  in  which  to  live  if  there  were  some 
way  to  provide  switches  for  single-track 
minds. — Louisville  Times. 


“BRIDE”  NOT  RECENT 

When  Editor  &  Publisher  chronicled 
the  sailing  of  Harry  Saylor,  managing 
editor  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Evening 
Courier  and  Morning  Post  and  his 
“bride”  for  the  Caribbean  in  December 
it  neglected  to  note  that  the  occasion  was 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saylor.  The  use  of  the 
word  “bride”  has  occasioned  some  mis¬ 
understanding,  Mr.  Saylor  says,  adding 
that  his  record  in  the  matter  of  wives  has 
been  “peculiarly  constant,  fixed  and  un¬ 
changeable.  I  have  had  one  and  only  one 
in  m-  entire  life.  There  appears  to  be 
no  likelihood  that  I  shall  depart  from  this 
traditional  policy.” 


CARTER  DINES  EMPLOYES 

Members  of  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Port  Worth  Star-Telegram  were 
given  a  dinner  Feb.  15,  by  Amon  G. 
Carter,  publisher,  at  the  Fort  Worth 
Club,  in  recognition  of  the  record  made 
in  November.  The  department,  A.  L 
Shuman,  manager,  turned  in  the  largest 
month’s  business  in  the  history  of  the 
paper. 


Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  Motor  Boat 
show  number,  Feb.  5. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  Transcript, 
World  Travel  Section,  eight  pages,  Jan. 
25. 

Camden  (N.  J.)  Evening  Courier,  64- 
page  tabloid  size,  Camden  Centennial  edi¬ 
tion,  issued  Feb.  13. 

A  special  edition  of  40  pages  in  five 
sections  was  published  Feb.  17  by  the 
Colorado  (Texas)  Record. 

The  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  pub¬ 
lished  an  automobile  section  of  36  pages, 
Feb.  20. 


Of  course  we  will  know  more  about 
the  virtues  of  this  new  marriage  idea 
when  we  see  how  many  golden  weddings 
are  celebrated  on  the  companionate  basis. 
— Detroit  News. 

1  _ 

RUNS  FOR  LEGISLATURE 

The  wealthiest  working  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  in  Kansas,  Griffith  Bonner,  of 
Topeka,  who  is  heir  to  a  trust  fund  of 
more  than  $500,000,  has  announced  he 
will  forsake  his  newspaper  work  to  be¬ 
come  a  candidate  for  tlie  state  legislature. 


PUBUSHER  HONORED 

D.  B.  McKay,  mayor  of  Tampa  and 
publisher  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  DaUy 
Times,  was  the  recipient  of  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Literature,  conferred  on 
him  by  Rollins  College  at  its  Founders 
Day  celebration  last  week. 


EDITOR  IS  CANDIDATE 

Hal  W.  Trovillion,  editor  of  the 
Herrin  (Ill.)  Nezvs.  has  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  nomination  for  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  on  the  Republican  ticket. 


Both  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  the 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post  published  two- 
section  special  editions  last  Sunday  in 
connection  with  the  opening  of  the  annual 
motor  car  show  in  Kansas  City. 

Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon  News  14-page 
section  upon  opening  of  new  Leland- 
Aurora  hotel,  Feb.  7. 

Rockford  (111.)  Morning  Star,  12-page 
auto  show  edition,  ^Feb.  9. 

Davenport  (la.)  Times  and  Davenport 
Democrat,  each  18-page  auto  sections  on 
opening  of  show,  Feb.  11. 

Quincy  (Ill)  Herald-Whig,  annual 
building  review  and  progress  edition  of 
88  pages,  including  64-page  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion,  Jan.  29. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette, 
16-page  automobile  editions  on  new  mod¬ 
els  and  local  automobile  show. 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Globe,  12-page 
Bigger,  Better  and  Busier,  Fall  River 
section,  Feb.  13. 

Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press,  48-pagc 
automobile  show  edition,  Feb.  13. 


SUSPENSIONS 

ANNOUNCEMENT  was  made  Feb. 

17  of  the  suspension  of  the  Cata- 
wissa  (Pa.)  News  Item,  a  weekly.  This 
paper  was  founded  in  1878.  In  announc¬ 
ing  the  suspension  the  owner,  S.  R.  Von 
Dorster,  said  the  increasing  cost  of  pub¬ 
lication  had  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  conduct  the  newspaper  on  a  paying 
basis. 

Frank  M.  Coleville,  who  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  Rosemead  (Cal.)  Review,  has 
consolidated  with  his  other  paper,  the 
Rosemead  Reporter. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

O  AY  SMITH,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Akron  (la.)  Register-Tribune, 
has  purchased  a  new  building  here  and 
is  preparing  to  remodel  it  and  occupy  it 
as  his  new  publishing  house. 

C.  F.  Will,  former  publisher  of  the 
Plainview  (Neb.)  Tribune,  has  moved 
his  plant  and  equipment  to  Osmond,  Neb., 
where  he  will  publish  the  Osmond  Citi¬ 
zen.  It  is  the  second  paper  Mr.  Will  has 
founded  within  a  year,  his  Plainview 
Tribune  having  been  sold  recently  to 
J.  F.  Gunthorpe,  editor  of  the  Plainview 
News. 


iiiEETDR^i 


Prevents  Type  Metal  Trouble 
By  Anticipating  It! 


TYPE  METAL  FORMU¬ 
LAS  today  are  individualized 
to  the  particular  require¬ 
ments  of  the  industry.  Any 
deviation  from  the  original 
combination,  through  what¬ 
ever  source  it  may  occur,  re¬ 
sults  in  impaired  working 
efficiency.  Trouble  .  .  .  time 
lost  .  .  .  money  wasted. 


THE  RESTORE  PLAN 
keeps  your  tsrpe-metals  trou- 
ble-prcof.  Fcr  more  than 
twenty  years  it  has  benefited 
hundreds  of  publishers 
throughout  the  country.  By 
laboratory  methods  it  antici¬ 
pates  trouble,  and  keeps  all 
of  type  metal  formulas  at 
peak  efficiency  all  the  time! 


WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 

LINOTYPE  INTERTYPE  STEREOTYPE 

MONOTYPE  THOMPSON 


CmsuSMKD 
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Manufacturers  of  Spartan  Type  Metals.  Stock  In  Principal  Cities 
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FURTHER  PROOF 

Of  HOE  Leadership 

Hoe  Built  More  Than  62%  Of  All  The  Press  Units 
Operated  By  The  157  Newspapers  In  The  57 
. Principal  Cities  Of  The  United  States  Leading  In 


Advertising  Linage  In  1927. 
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Newspapers  leading  in  advertising  linage  must 
have  the  fastest,  most  dependable  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  press  equipments  to  care  for  their  large  numbers 
of  pages  and  extensive  circulations.  That  so  many  of 
these  newspapers  turn  to  Hoe  for  their  equipment  is 
definite  proof  of  Hoe  Leadership. 
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PIONEER  PUBLISHER  DIES 


Frank  M.  Dallam,  Sr.,  Founder  of 
Spokesman-Review,  Succumbs  at  Home 

I'Vaiik  M.  Uallani,  Sr.,  founder  of  the 
Sl'oL'anc  Falls  (Wash,  i  Ri'iu'w,  out  of 
which  grew  the  S't'okaiw  Sfokcsiiiait- 
Rcrii'ii'.  died  .suddenly  at  his  home  in 
Kelso.  Wash.,  Feb.  12.  Mr.  Dallam  was 
nearly  79  years  old.  Hir-  death  was  due 
to  heart  failure. 

Mr.  Dallam  was  lx)rn  in  I’otosi,  Mo., 
and  learned  to  set  type  at  the  age  of  nine 
on  his  father’s  paper,  the  Quincy  (Ill.) 
Reful'lican.  He  got  his  first  job  as  a 
typesetter  at  the  age  of  12.  on  the 
{)qtiau'ka  (Ill.)  Plaindealcr.  In  1875, 
\fr.  Dallam  went  to  Califi>rnia  where  he 
piildisbed  the  Hayzmrds  Journal  for 
seven  years. 

.\fter  selling  this  paiier,  he  established 
the  SfH)kane  Falls  Reinew.  He  later 
sold  his  interest  in  the  paper.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Dallam  was  con- 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


HAS  NOT  RESIGNED 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  : 

1  wish  to  emphatically  deny  the  state¬ 
ment  which  appeared  in  the  Feb.  18  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  wherein  you 
state  that  I  have  sent  in  my  resignation 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  Xcw 
York  Evening  Graphic  from  Hav'ana. 

This  statement  is  not  true.  I  have  not 
sent  in  my  resignation  by  letter,  cable 
or  in  any  other  manner.  I  have  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Graphic  as  advertising 
manager  of  that  publication,  which  con¬ 
tract  does  not  expire  until  Dec.  31,  192S. 
I  could  not  nor  would  1.  resign  in  view 
of  my  contract. 

Yours  very  truly. 

H.\rry  .\hern'. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  TEXAS 


.  To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  congratu- 

nected  with  the  Kelso  (Wash.)  Kelson-  yQy  having  taken  over  The  Fourth 


ian  Tribune,  publisheil  by  his  siw. 


LAWRENCE  REAMER 


New  York  Sun  Editorial  Writer  Was 
Formerly  Dramatic  Critic 

Lawrence  Reamer,  editorial  writer  and 
former  dramatic  critic  for  the  .Vrio  York 
Sun,  died  Jan.  18  at  his  apartment  in 
New  York  City.  He  wa>  fit)  years  old 
and  unmarried. 

Mr.  Reamer  joined  the  Sun  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  1892.  He  soon  entered  the 


Estate.  I  hope  by  taking  over  The 
h'ourth  Estate  you  will  be  enabled  to  get 
out  a  bigger  and  better  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  although  ymi  are  getting  out  a 
cracker  jack  publication. 

J.  L.  Mapes, 

Associate  Publisher,  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise-Journal. 

■  RECOMMENDS  CONSOUDATIONS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  went  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  recent  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  The  Fourth  Estate. 

I  have  been  through  two  consolida- 


<lramatic  department  anil  remained  there  tions  myself  and  recommend  them  highly. 


for  more  than  20  years,  until  1919,  when 
he  decided  to  confine  his  work  to  edi¬ 
torials  and  book  reviews,  the  duties  of  a 
critic  lK*ing  too  arduous  for  his  failing 
health. 

He  served  as  music  critic  for  .some 
time,  and  also  wrote  tm  jiaiiiting  and 
-cnipture. 


ROY  STANTON  HAYWARD 


I  think  that  the  consolidation  you  have 
made  will  materialize  in  the  same  way. 

We  will  now  have  one  trade  publica¬ 
tion,  to  my  mind,  more  excellent  than  be¬ 
fore,  if  that  is  possible. 

L.  S.  GoLDTH  WAITE. 

Publisher,  Boone  (la.)  .Ycivs-Repitblican. 

AMBITIONS  REAUZED 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Hearty  con- 


®bttuary 


Roy  Stanton  Hayward,  former  owner  gratulations  on  your  taking  The  Fourth 
of  the  Bremerton  (W^ash. )  Searchlight.  Estate  into  the  arms  of  the  Editor  & 
died  suddenly  at  his  office.  Feb.  6.  He  Publisher. 

was  50  years  old.  This  brings  to  my  mind  that  your 

efforts  in  the  past  few  years  in  building 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  into  its  mar¬ 
velous  position  is  almost  miraculous.  It 
seems  to  me  almost  yesterday  that  I  was 
standing  out  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  and 
Charles  Frederick  Ctn-TON.  77.  who  you  were  telling  me  of  your  having  a 
retired  in  1907  as  business  manager  and  ^ow  short  months  ago  purchased  the 
secretary  of  the  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Editor  &  Publisher  and  what  your  hopes 
Express,  died  of  heart  failure,  Feb.  21.  and  ambitions  in  it  were.  With  you  that 

Charles  He.xry  T.  W’are,  formerly  a  ^ 

reporter  for  several  London  newspapers  follow  ed  tlwse  hopeful  and  constructive 
and  a  member  of  the  staffs  of  the  New  remarks  of  yours,  and  watched  them 
York  Herald  and  New'  York  Times,  died  accomplished  by  you.  Every  con- 

in  New  York  last  week,  at  the  age  of  57.  ^ratulaticm  is  due  you.  _ 

...  „  ...  ...  ,  With  this  added  step,  taking  into  your 

William  1*.  Dolan,  .4.  lor  more  than  growing  institution  one  of  your  competi- 
20  years  em^oyed  as  a  pnnter  on  the  ^  j^e  Editor  &  Pubusher  will  grow 
•,o  uL  bigger  and  greater  than  ever. 

Sidney  D.  Long, 


10.  He  had  learned  the  printing  trade  on 
the  old  Country  Gentlenuin  when  it  was 
published  in  Albany. 

F.  J.  Hulanlski,  68,  former  publisher 
of  the  Richmond  (Cal.)  Daily  Nezrs, 
died  recently.  Hulaniski  retired  as  pub¬ 
lisher  10  years  ago  when  the  News  was 


Business  Manager,  Wichita  Eagle. 

BROUGHT  SATISFACTION 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  May  I  ex¬ 
press  my  cordial  congratulations  on  the 
consolidated  with  the  Richmond  Record-  acquisition  oi  The  Fourth  Estate f 


You  have  been  doing  a  remarkable 
job  with  Editor  &  Publisher — one 
which  I  am  sure  has  brought  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  everyone  who  takes  pride  in  the 
profession  of  journalism.  I  am  sure  you 
will  go  on  improving  Editor  &  Pub- 


Hcrald,  and  had  since  engaged  in  min¬ 
ing  activities. 

VANDERBILT  COLUMNIST 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Jr.,  former  writer  .  _  . . . . . .  „  . 

for  the  Nezv  York  Mirror  and  prior  to  lisher  still  further  and  maintaining  it, 
that  publisher  of  tabloids,  is  writing  a  as  you  have  so  long,  as  an  outstanding 
column  for  the  Nevada  State  Journal  example  of  excellent  work  in  the  trade 
which  he  is  attempting  to  syndicate.  The  journal  field. 

lead  paragraph  of  a  eurrent  column  is  a  I  wish  you  every  success  in  the  further 
criticism  of  newspapers  based  on  Presi-  development  of  this  very  useful  enter- 
dent  Coolidge  s  address.  prise. 

-  '  John  H.  Fahey, 

POSTPONE  LIBEL  SUIT  Publisher,  Worcester  Post. 

The  libel  suit  of  Madame  Brenislawa 
de  Peteschenko  against  E.  Wachtel  and 
E.  Brykezynski  of  the  Polish  National 
Courier,  New  York,  has  been  postponed. 

The  alleged  libel  arose  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  postponements  of  a  ball  for 
the  relief  of  Russian  refugee  children, 
arranged  by  Mme,  Peteschenko. 


PLAN  CENSORSHIP 

Publication  of  the  details  of  the  trial 
of  a  young  Berlin  student  by  German 
papers  has  led  Nationalist  and  Centrists 
in  the  Reichstag  to  demand  censorship 
of  reports  of  trials  likely  to  endanger  the 
morals  of  youthful  readers. 


TEXAS — The  Billion  Dollar  Agricultural  State. 

All  Roads  Lead  to 

FORT  WORTH 


First  in 


WAYS 


“^STAR  ^ TELEGRAM'^ 
RECORD^TELEGRAM 

Over  125,000  Daily  and  Su  nday 


SUPREME  IN  WEST  TEXAS 


A  market  with  a  population  of  over 
2,000,000,  worth  your  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  Oil — Cotton — Grain  and  Live¬ 
stock  make  it  a  market  that  is  rich, 
industrious  and  responsive.  A  market 
that  is  commercially  active  every  month 
in  the  year.  What  better  could  you  ask 
as  a  place  to  introduce  your  product? 

The  STAR-TELEGRAM  RECORD- 
TELEGRAM  has  a  circulation  larger 
than  any  three  or  four  papers  in  West 
Texas. 

We  cover  Fort  Worth  and  West  Texas 
intensively  and  thoroughly.  Business  is 
good  in  this  section.  The  population  is 
increasing  rapidly  as  more  and  more 
people  learn  of  the  wonderful  advan¬ 
tages  of  West  Texas. 

JUST  A  NEWSPAPER 
COVERING  1,100  TOWNS 


RECOfl 

Daily 
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NDAY 
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ADS  MAKE  PROSPERITY 
SAYS  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 


Secretary  of  Labor  in  Magazine  Article, 
Elndorses  Modern  System  of  Speed¬ 
ing  Up  Sales  by  Increasing  Dis¬ 
tribution  Outlets 

Rapid  production,  successfully  handled 
by  advertising,  will  serve  to  make  pros¬ 
perity  more  lasting,  in  the  opinion  of 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis,  secretary  of  labor, 
expressed  in  an  article  entitled  “Pay  En¬ 
velopes  and  Panics”  in  the  March  Plain 
Talk 

“Just  as  we  have  learned  the  new 
economic  truth  that  good  wages  mean 
good  business,  so  we  have  learned  an¬ 
other  new  economic  truth  in  this  matter 
of  so-called  over-production,”  Mr.  Davis 
declared. 

“And  we  have  learned  this  other  new 
law  in  the  same  way — by  discovering  the 
folly  of  the  old  economic  'law’  it  dis¬ 
places. 

“In  these  days  the  enlightened  manu¬ 
facturer.  when  he  sees  production  rising 
above  the  level  of  sales  and  consump¬ 
tion,  takes  a  different  track  altogether. 
Instead  of  closing  down  his  works  and 
bringing  on  the  very  fears  that  wipe  out 
buying  almost  completely,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  newer  school  calls  in  his 
sales  force.  He  summons  an  advertis¬ 
ing  expert.  His  whole  aim  is  to  speed 
up  sales.  He  knows  that  if  over-produc¬ 
tion  does  exist,  one  reason  for  it  may  be 
faulty  distribution  of  his  goods.  He 
therefore  maps  out  a  careful  campaign 
of  salesmanship.  He  plans  a  more 
thorough  canvass  of  the  markets  he  has, 
and  studies  the  capture  of  new  ones. 
In  a  word,  this  other  new  economic  dis¬ 
covery  is.  not  to  scale  down  production 
but  to  speed  up  sales. 

“And  just  as  good  wages  have  played 
an  important  part  in  creating  prosperity, 
so  I  believe  this  new  way  of  handling 
the  problem  of  rapid  production  will 
serve  to  make  that  prosperity  more  last¬ 
ing.  At  least  one  of  the  old  causes  of 
depression  is  being  discarded  and  re¬ 
placed  by  a  new  practice  that  tends,  in¬ 
stead  of  creating  dangerous  fears,  to 
build  up  greater  confidence  and  more 
active  business  than  ever.” 


WOULD  ADVERTISE  REUGION 


Flushing  Pastor  Suggests  Churches  Co¬ 
operate  in  Campa'gn  for  Christianity 

Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Northacker,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  believes  that  the 
church  might  advantageously  make  use 
of  some  commercial  methods  to  get  its 
“wares”  to  the  public. 

“The  dividing  line  between  a  success¬ 
ful  church  and  a  church  that  has  fallen 
short  lies  with  the  ability  of  the  publicity 
expert  to  keep  his  show  window  dressed 
right,”  Dr.  Northacker  said  in  a  sermon 
last  Sunday.  “In  the  commercial  world 
a  demand  can  be  created  by  advertising 
where  no  demand  exists,  or  by  stimulat¬ 
ing  an  existing  demand.  The  Church  by 
advertising  simply  makes  its  message 
known. 

“It  costs  money  to  run  a  newspaper, 
and  when  the  publisher  makes  known  to 
the  public  the  Church’s  message  he  is 
entitled  to  remuneration  for  this  service. 
Cannot  all  the  churches  co-operate  in 
community  advertising  and  thereby  stim¬ 
ulate  a  demand  for  the  commodity  we 
have  to  offer  to  the  public?” 

I  _ 

TO  FORM  ENQUIRER  CLUB 

Employees  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  have  decided 
to  form  an  Enquirer  Qub,  officers  of 
which  are  to  be  nominated  this  week. 
The  Enquirer  management  gave  its  sec¬ 
ond  “family  party”  on  Lincoln’s  birthday 
which  was  attended  by  several  hundred 
employees  and  their  families.  W.  F. 
Wiley,  general  mananger,  and  W.  K. 
Nottingham,  business  manager,  were 
hosts  with  Roger  H.  Ferger,  advertising 
manager,  as  master  of  ceremonies. 


RAISED  $20,000 

The  Buffalo  News  raised  $20,000  for 
needy  families  for  Christmas,  1927,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  managing  editor.  A.  H. 
Kirchhofer.  In  addition,  it  provided 
Christmas  entertainment  of  various  kinds 
for  children,  radio  listeners,  newsboys, 
orphans  and  others.  The  news  was  not 
mentioned  in  Editor  &  Publiser’s  survey 
of  newspapers  Cltristmas  funds  published 
recently. 


WINS  LEGAL  POINT 

The  Corning  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Leader 
won  the  first  round  of  what  is  expected 
to  be  a  bitterly  contested  libel  suit  when 
Justice  Taylor  ruled  each  of  nine  articles 
published  in  the  Leader,  and  said  by 
James  O.  Sebring,  Democratic  candidate 
for  mayor  of  Corning,  to  be  libelous  must 
be  made  the  basis  of  an  individual  action, 
rather  than  have  the  court  consider  all 
at  once,  as  desired  by  the  plaintiff. 


ISSUES  INDUSTRIAL  TAB 

The  Great  field  (O.)  Rej>ubliccut  is¬ 
sued  the  first  number  of  a  mercantile  and 
industrial  edition,  Feb.  15.  The  four-page 
edition  is  tabloid  size  but  magazine  style, 
with  a  directory  of  Greenfield  enterprises 
on  the  fourth  page. 


MISSOURIANS  RE-ELECTED 

Sam  A.  Clark,  of  Carrollton,  Mo.,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  Missouri  Re¬ 
publican  Editorial  Association  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  Jefferson  City  this  week.  W.  R. 
Dutton  of  Seneca  was  re-elected  vice- 
president,  and  Charles  \V.  Fear,  Joplin, 
was  re-elected  secretary. 


N.  Y.  ADVERTISERS  MEET  MARCH  7 

The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  .\dvertisers  will  hold 
its  next  meeting  March  7  at  the  .Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  New  York.  Carl  Percy, 
president  of  Carl  Percy,  Inc.,  producers 
of  display  advertising,  will  speak. 

ALLEGED  KIDNAPPERS  HELD 

Yasib-El-Jah  and  Fred  R.  Dutton  were 
held  for  the  grand  jury  in  $10,000  bail 
each  last  week  in  Boston,  on  charges  of 
kidnapping  F.  \V.  Enwright,  publisher  of 
the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-News,  and 
attempting  to  extort  money  from  him. 


DINNER  FOR  SMITH 

Charles  N.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Mailers’  Trade  District  union  and  a  vice 
president  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Lfnion,  will  be  tendered  a  tes¬ 
timonial  dinner  by  Mailers’  Union  No.  6 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  March  18. 


TAILORS  MAY  ADVERTISE 

^^ovement  Launched  In  Boston 
Raise  $1,000,000  Co-operative  Fund 

Campbell  H.  Leith,  first  vice-president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Merchant 
Tai.ors,  addressing  the  Merchant  Tailors 
Exchange  of  Boston,  Mass.,  recently 
at  their  forty-second  annual  session, 
launched  a  movement  for  a  $1,000,000 
advertising  campaign  among  the  merchant 
tailors  in  the  country. 

The  drive  will  be  co-operative  and 
national  in  scope.  Newspapers  will  be 
used  to  bring  about  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  fine  work  done  by  the  merchant 
tailors. 

STAGES  BOWLING  CONTEST 

Entries  are  now  being  received  for  the 
second  annual  bowling  tournament  of 
the  Chicago_  Evening  Post,  which  will 
start  April  5.  Last  year  more  than  4,000 
bowlers  rolled  in  the  Post  tournament 
and  double  that  number  is  expected  this 
year.  The  prize  awards  will  be  $2,000 
and  diamond  medals. 


CELEBRATE  CIRCULATION  GAIN 

A  “50,000  dinner”  was  given  last  week 
by  Earl  \V.  Waldron,  publisher,  to  mark 
a  new  circulation  record  achieved  by  the 
Albatty  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 


THE  COMPOSING  ROOM  oj  the  SYRACUSE  HERALD 

DAYLIGHT— FRESH  AIR— HEALTHFUL  ATMOSPHERE 

A  newspaper  plant  is  primarily  a  factory. 

Only  with  a  full  understanding  of  its  mechani¬ 
cal  processes  and  a  technical  knowledge  of  the 
equipment  can  the  building  be  built  to  fit  its 
occupancy. 

Years  of  study  and  experience  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industry  qualify  us  to  advise  you  on  the 
layout  of  departments  and  the  design  of  a 
suitable  building. 

MONKS  QC  JOHNSON,  Architects-Engineers 

Specialists  in  Newspaper  Plant  Design 
99  CHAUNCY  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  Leading  Newspapers  of  the  Country 
Are  Adopting  Hardened  Steel  Headings 

and  Steel  Type 

For  clearness  of  impression  and  permanency,  nothing  equals  our 
hardened  steel  headings,  now  in  use  by  more  than  400  newspapers 


MADE  IN  ALL  STYLES  AND  SIZES  TO  PICA  MEASURE 
We  Originate  Special  Styles  to  Suit  Your  Needs 
Send  Clippings  for  Estimate 


These  headings  and  type  are  cut  with  all  the  care  and  fidelity  to  detail  that  characterizes 
the  bank  note.  They  are  indestructible,  and  not  only  lend  character  to  your  front  page, 
but  quickly  absorb  their  first  cost  because  they  ,  eliminate  all  replacements  due  to  wear  and 
composing  room  handling.  No  pressure  affects  them — they  are  hardened  for  perpetual  use 


Hardened  Steel  Borders  and  Boxes 


Mortised  to  Hold  Type  or  Linotype,  for  Ears, 
Weather  Reports  and  Other  Permanent  Fixtures 


made  to  pica  measure 


iStraighf  Corners'^  ^anci/  CorKerj 

MADE  OF  SOLID  STEEI^GUARANTEED  TO  LAST  FOREVER 


A.  J.  SOSSNER 

Exclusive  Manufacturer  of 


HARDENED  STEEL  NEWSPAPER  HEADINGS 


361  WEST  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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FAIRCHILD  APPOINTS  AGENCY 

Gould  to  Represent  Aviation  Company 
in  National  Field 

The  Fairchild  Aviation  Corporation, 
has  appointed  M.  P.  Gould  Company,  i 
Inc.  as  advertising  agency,  to  handle  the 
entire  account  ol  the  corporation,  as  well 
as  that  of  its  five  subsidiaries,  including 
the  Fairchild  Airplane  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  Caminez  Engine  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Metal  Boat  Division,  Fairchild  Aer¬ 
ial  Camera  Company  and  the  Fairchild 
Flying  Boat  Corporation. 

The  Fairchild  Airplane  Manufacturing 
Corporation  is  the  largest  builder  of 
cabin  planes  in  the  United  States  and  its 
factory  at  Farmingdale,  I>ong  Island,  is 
working  at  capacity. 

The  Caminez  Engine  Corporation,  one 
of  the  newest  subsidiaries  of  the  Fairchild 
group,  it  is  beleved  will  revolutionize 
airplane  propulsion  siiKe  it  has  less  than 
half  the  parts  of  the  average  engine  and 
operates  the  propeller  without  reduction 
costs. 

Page  space  is  being  used  by  these  two 
corporations  in  the  aviation  trade  pub¬ 
lications. 

National  space  is  being  used  by  the 
Flying  Boat  Company  and  it  is  proposed 
also  to  use  national  space  for  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  for  the  Fairchild  Avi- 
aticm  Corporation,  holding  agency  of  the 
subsidiaries,  capitalized  at  $2,500,000. 

,  - 

ANDERSON  LEAVES  AGENCY 

Will  Start  Own  Bu>ineu  as  Counsel 
to  Textile  Firms 

Lester  L.  Anderson,  manager  of  the 
Byron  G.  Moon  Company’s  department 
of  news,  has  resigned,  effective  March  3. 
to  establish  his  own  business  as  counsel 
to  textile-apparel  firms  on  industrial  and 
sales  problems.  It  is  understood  no  di¬ 
rect  successor  will  be  appointed  as  head 
of  the  department,  but  that  the  company’s 
various  industry  divisions  will  be  en¬ 
larged  to  take  care  of  this  phase  of  the 
work. 

In  his  connection  with  the  Moon  Com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Anderson  functioned  as  news 
editor  for  the  Associated  Knit  Under¬ 
wear  Manufacturers  of  America,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Leather  Glove  and 
Mitten  Manufacturers,  Associated  Serv¬ 
ice  Wholesalers  and  Standard  Brand 
Service.  In  addition  to  acting  as  news 
editor  for  the  knit  underwear  associa¬ 
tion,  he  was  managing  editor  of  Knit 
Undenvear  News,  official  publication  of 
that  organization. 

Mr.  Anderson  became  identified  with 
the  Moon  company  in  1926. 

WORLD  WIDE  ELECTS  OFnCERS 

Agency  to  Move  to  New  Quarters  in 
Salmon  Tower  Before  April  1 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
World  Wide  Advertising  Corporation, 
303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  a  general 
advertising  agency,  directors  were  elected 
as  follows ;  Emil  Maurice  Scholz,  S.  H. 
Somerton,  W.  G.  Fallon,  E.  J.  Finch, 
Katharine  Gannon. 

The  directors  elected  the  following  of¬ 
ficers:  Emil  Maurice  Scholz,  president; 
S.  M.  Somerton,  vice-president  and 
treasurer;  W.  G.  Fallon,  vice-president; 


laigesrCiiculaiKai 

and 

laigesr  \^u]iie  of 
’Advertising 

of  any  Daily  west" 
of  Missouri. 

LOS  ANGELES 

EVENING  HERALD 


Katharine  Gannon,  secretary;  E.  J. 
Finch,  assistant  treasurer ;  H.  S.  Zoll, 
assistant  secretary. 

The  World  Wide  .Advertising  Agency 
expects  to  move  to  its  new  quarters  in 
ihe  Salmon  Tower  on  or  before  April  1. 

NEW  TORONTO  AGENCY 

Mining  and  Finance  Service  Launched 

by  F.  B.  Housser  and  W.  J.  Laut 

'Fred  B.  Housser,  for  four  years  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily 
Star,  has  resigned  to  associate  himself 
■with  Wallace  J.  Laut,  newspaper  man,  in 
the  business  of  conducting  a  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  to  be  known  as  the 
Housser-Laut  Service,  special  attention 
being  given  to  developments  in  finance 
and  mining  in  Canada.  Mr.  Housser  will 
continue  to  contribute  news  and  editorial 
matter  to  the  Star,  and  his  daily  column, 
"Don’t  Quote  Me”  will  continue  as  a 
regular  feature  of  the  financial  page  ot 
that  paper. 

Mr.  Housser  was  at  one  time  with  the 
McLean  Publishing  Company,  being  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  one  of  its  papers. 

Appoints  New  Officers 

Clarke  C.  Wilmot  has  been  appointed 
second  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  C.  C.  Winningham,  Inc.,  Detroit 
advertising  counsel.  Miss  Blanche  Hanna 
has  been  appointed  secretary,  and  J.  L.  S. 
Scrymgeour  was  added  to  the  board, 
r  - 

New  Comrie  Officer 

Thomas  F.  Lannin,  formerly  with  Wm. 
H.  Rankin  Co.,  and  Critchfield  &  Co., 
has  been  elected  vice-president  and  a. di¬ 
rector  of  the  Frank  M.  Comrie  Company, 
advertising  agents,  Chicago. 

New  Weiss  Account 

Karas  Electric  Company,  of  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  radio  apparatus,  have 
placed  their  account  with  the  Edward  K. 
Weiss  Company,  Chicago  advertising 
agency. 

Starts  Spokane  Agency 

Dan  Batchellor  has  withdrawn  from 
the  Emery  .Advertising  Agency,  312  Eil- 
ers  Building,  Spokane.  Wash.,  and  opened 
an  office  at  310  Kuhn  Building,  Spokane. 

I  - 

Honor  New  Agents 

.About  30  friends  of  Alan  Green  and 
Julian  Brodie  gathered  for  a  luncheon  at 
the  Advertising  Qub  of  New  York  on 
Feb.  IS  to  honor  the  newly  formed 
Green-Brodie  Company.  Gilbert  Hodges 
made  the  principal  address. 

i  - - -  » 

Hjemmet  with  Powers 

H jemmet,  a  magazine  published  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  has  appointed 
Joshua  B.  Powers  as  exclusive  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  for  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain. 

Buffalo  Times  Gives  Prizes 

.A  total  of  3,500  women  were  enrolled 
for  the  cooking  school  of  the  Buffalo 
Times  last  week,  that  number  attending 
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the  last  day’s  session,  at  which  a  number 
of  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Galveston  Plans  Campaign 

Southwestern  .Advertising  .Agency, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  has  contracted  to  handle 
Galveston’s  community  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  for  which  a  municipal  tax  levy  is 
being  collected.  The  agency  will  make 
a  survey  at  once  preliminary  to  prepar¬ 
ation  of  the  copy  to  be  placed  nation¬ 
ally.  Galveston  plans  to  spend  not  less 
than  $5.5,000  annually  in  a  seven-year 
campaign.  Contributions  may  augment 
the  amount  raised  through  the  advertis¬ 
ing  tax. 

In  Larger  Quarters 

The  Quinlan  Company,  general  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  leased  the  entire  29th 
floor  of  the  tower  in  the  Pure  Oil  Build¬ 
ing,  on  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago. 

Joins  Howland  Agency 

Mr.  O.  E.  McIntyre,  vice-president  of 
the  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc.,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  connect  himself,  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  with  the  H.  S. 
Howland  Advertising  .Agency,  which  has 
moved  to  new  offices  in  the  Park  avenue 
building,  2  Park  avenue.  New  York. 

Joins  Callaway  Associates 

Carroll  E.  Pellissier  of  Boston  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Callaway  .Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  advertising  counsel,  Boston. 

Carlisle  Transferred 

D.  T.  Carlisle,  who  has  been  associated 
with  George  Batten  Company,  Inc.,  for 
seven  years,  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
Boston  office  of  that  agency,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  agency’s  main  office 
in  New  York  City. 

Benjamin  to  Richmond 

G.  N.  Benjamin,  who  has  been  in 
classified  work  in  Philadelphia  and  with 
^sil  L.  Smith  for  several  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  assistant  classified  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  effective  Feb. 
11,  to  become  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


Reinhold  Leave*  Agency 

W.  C.  Reinhold,  formerly  of  the  W. 
C.  Reinhold  Adv.  Corp.,  Chicago,  is  now 
connected  with  Feltman  &  Curme,  shoe 
company,  Chicago. 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  308  Chestnut  street.  Phil*. 

1*11.  Is  now  placlnK  the  account  ot  the 
fhihricl  Snubber  Company,  Clevelunil.  Ohio. 

Blackett  &  Sample,  .IS  East  Washington  street 
fhii'aito.  Now  placlm;  account  of  the  ParU 
'rollet  Company,  Paris,  Tennessee. 

Botsford-Conitantine  Company.  Stnndanl  nil 
Bulhlinc,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Is  now  placln* 
the  account  of  J.  A.  Folger  Company.  San  Fran- 
clsts*. 

1.  8.  Oillham  Company,  Continental  Bank 
Itiillillntr.  Salt  Lake  City.  Will  place  the  *c. 
count  of  t'.ie  Salt  Lake  City  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Salt  laike  City,  Utah.  Plana  are  still  in 
definite. 

James  A.  Greene  Company,  Glenn  Ruildin* 
.\tlnnta,  Ga.  W’ill  use  12  large  clt.v  Southern 
papers  on  a  newspaper  campaign  on  Ihe  South¬ 
ern  Spring  Bed  Co.,  Atlanta.  Ga.  The  campaign 
will  start  early  In  March.  Cincinnati,  O.,  ig  ** 
far  north  ns  It  will  go. 

Gieve  Advertising  Agency,  Builders  Exchange 
St.  Paul.  Minn.  Is  now  placing  the  Allen’. 
Qualley  Company  account,  St.  Paul. 

Joseph  E.  Hanson  Company,  Lincoln  Park 
Newark.  N.  J.  Now  handling  account  for  the 
American  Aluminum  Ware  Company  of  New. 
ark,  N.  J. 

James  O.  Herr  Company,  Baker  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Has  prepared  a  list  of 
newspapers  for  the  advertising  of  Northrnp 
King  A  Company.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Klau-Van  Fletersom-Dunlop-Tounggreen.  I-g., 
417  Michigan  street,  Milwaukee.  Now  liandllng 
accounts  for  the  Haven  Manufacturing  Company 
miinufactiirers  of  electric  Ice  machines  and  the 
Wisconsin  Mineral  Aggregate  Association. 

MeJunkin  Advertising  Company,  Wacker  Drive 
nt  Ijt  Salle  street,  Chicago.  Ig  preparing  a  list 
on  the  Great  Northern  By.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Miami  Advertising  Company,  Dayton.  0.  It 
issuing  schedules  to  a  limited  list  of  papers  In 
small  towns  on  Pepgen  Co.,  Da.vton,  O. 

Millis,  Inc.,  13rt  E.  Market  street.  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.  Now  placing  the  account  of  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  -kseociation 
Washington.  D.  C.  ’ 

Mitchell  Advertising  Company,  1018  Nlcol  tt 
Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Is  to  take  up  the 
list  on  Ten  Thousand  I.akt's  Association  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  St.  Paul,  in  March. 

Suni-Cal  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Is  having  a  tryout  campaign  in  one  Chicago 
paper,  advertising  Suni-Cal  Peaches.  The  ac¬ 
count  la  being  placed  direct.  Future  plans  are 
Indefinite. 

0.  8.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  16  East  41st  street. 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  for  the 
Spencer  Turbine  Company,  Hartford.  Connecticut, 
manufacturers  of  the  Spencer  Turbine  cleaner. 


Ads  that  SELL  f 

face  to  face 

DEMOMSTBATEB  ABYERTISIHG  RESULTS, 
market  investigationa;  questionnairee;  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures 

TESTED  MERCHAMDISIMG  CAMPAIGNS,  mar¬ 
keting  strategy,  successful  plans  for  exploiting, 
widening  markets 

P3YCH0L0GT  IN  ADVERTISEMENTS— inven¬ 
tories  of  instincts  and  desires 

SPACE  BUYING  POINTERS,  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  posters,  direct  mail,  and  so  on 

PROVEN  COPY  CAMPAIGNS— national,  reUil,  fi¬ 
nancial  and  foreign  advertising. 

CHARTS  AND  TABLES  of  market  data,  human 
trnits,  Rtntistical  presentations  of  experiments, 
tabulations  of  results  and  so  on 

HUNDREDS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  ‘‘ADS’’  reproduced, 
analyzed — thousands  of  ideas  that  make  “adver¬ 
tising”  interviews”  pay 

ADVERTISEMENTS  THAT  SELL  face  to  facA . 


Turn  over  the  pages  of  the  Advertisers’  En¬ 
cyclopedia.  Here  you  will  find  right  ways 
of  advertising. — how  to  gage  the  size  and  power 
of  your  market,  actual  percentages  of  gross 
income  to  spend  on  publicity.  Sales  appeals, 
the  advertising  problems  of  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns,  wholesale  houses,  chain  stores,  depart- 
inent  stores,  investment  houses,  are  folly 
analyzed  and  made  noonday  clear. 

Layouts,  Illustrations,  language,  the  factors  in 
belief  and  conviction — the  facts  you  need  to 
nnderstand  the  “salesology”  of  human  nature — 
all  are  plainly  shown.  Special  sections  tell  how 


to  write  copy  that  sells — copy  fop  magaxlnet; 
newspapers;  mall  sales;  billboards;  trade  and 
class  publications. 

With  advertising  strategy  such  as  this,  by  tuck 
men  as — Starch,  Director.  Department  of  Organ¬ 
ized  Research.  A.  A.  A.  A. :  Herrold,  in  charge 
of  Advertising  Courses.  Northwestern  Unlvep 
slty;  Foffenberger,  formerly  Lecturer  on  the 
Psychology  of  Advertising,  Columbia  University: 
and  Brewster,  Head,  Department  of  Advertising 
and  Selling,  Syracuse  University — .vou  don’t  need 
to  try  so  many  costly  experiment*.  ’They  kava 
been  made.  Examine  FREE.  Mail  coupon  NOW! 


2484  pages.  322  tables.  335  successful  advertisement*  analyzed, 
4568  resultful  advertising  IDEAS 

—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  Clip  and  Mail  This  Coupon — NOW!— —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

A.  W.  SHA'W  COMPANY, 

Cass,  Huron  and  Erie  Streets,  Chicago. 

Please  send  me  for  five  days’  free  examination  the  new  four-volume  ADVERTI8EW 
ENOYCLOFEDIA,  library  buckram  binding,  gold  stamped.  I’ll  look  over  these  voinmes  tnd  If 
entirely  satisfied,  within  five  days  after  their  rwelpt.  I’ll  send  you  $3.  plus  a  few  cents  foe 
postage  and  packing,  and  $.">  a  month  for  four  months,  $23  in  all.  Otherwlae,  I’ll 
books  and  that  will  end  the  matter.  3%  discount  for  cash. 


Street  and  No .  Firm. 


City  and  State .  Position . . 

(Canada  and  Foreign,  $SS.S0,  oiMh  with  order) 
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WHAT  IS  THE  ANSWER? 


The  use  of  COLUMBIAN  INKS  for  printing  better  newspapers 
has  shown  a  steady  gain  during  the  past  four  months.  Severe  tests  in 
newspaper  press-rooms  have  proved  that  COLUMBIAN  INKS  cover 
better,  go  further  and  give  greater  density  of  color,  with  no  penetra¬ 
tion,  filling,  offset,  or  smearing. 

The  Answer  is  that  COLUMBIAN  INKS  are  the  Best. 


Our  customers  are  satisfied  with  COLUMBIAN  INKS.  Comments 
such  as  follow  have  been  received  from  satisfied  newspaper  managers: 


are  glad  to  state  that  the  ink  has  been  working  very 
satisfactorily  and  we  consider  it  the  best  ink  we  have  used, 
and  we  have  used  some  ink  that  cost  us  per  pound.” 


The  Production  Manager  of  one  of  the  large  dailies  of  New  York 
City — a  man  of  nation  wide  experience,  and  nationally  known — says 
that  Columbian  Inks  are  better  than  any  news  inks  he  has  ever 
used.  The  results  he  is  obtaining  in  printing  his  paper  prove  it. 


The  L.  Martin  Company  is  the  oldest  in  the  history  of  the 
manufacture  of  Black  Pigments.  Its  experts  understand  better  than 
anyone  else  the  actions  of  various  grades  of  Carbon  Blacks  when 
compounded  into  an  ink.  COLUMBIAN  INKS  represent  the  last  word 
in  news  ink  manufacture. 


With  a  continuation  of  the  satisfactory  gain  of  users  of 
Columbian  News  Inks,  The  L.  Martin  Company  will  not  only  be 
the  oldest  establishment  in  the  manufacture  of  Black  Pigments  but 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  News  Inks.  Its  permanency  in 
the  news  ink  field  is  assured. 


THE  L  MARTIN  COMPANY 


45  East  42nd  Street 


New  York  City 


{ 
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CHARLOTTE  ORNSTEIN  '>,«  .."Advertising  and  Its  Relation 

_  to  Style,  recently. 

SCORNS  WRITING  JOB  ^ - 

_  Elditt  Food  Journals 


Secretary  to  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune’s 
City  Editor  Has  Typed  So  Many  Poor 
Manuscripts  She  Prefers  to  Be 
Good  “Stenog” 


On  the  staff  of  the  A  etc  I  <^rk  Herald 
Tribune  is  a  woman  who  has  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  write,  but  <loesn’t, 
strangely 
enough,  “thrill” 
to  it.  She  is 
Charlotte  Orn- 
stein,  who  for 
the  last  10  years 
lias  been  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  city 
editor. 

“I've  learned 
to  despise  writ¬ 
ing.”'  she  con- 
tided  this  week 
to  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
“I’ve  typed 
Ch.\slotte  Oknstein  manuscripts  for 
scores  of  young 
reporters  who  hoj^d  to  be  noted  fiction 
writers  and  novelists  some  day.  I  saw 
so  much  second  rate  stuff  that  I  made 
up  my  mind,  when  they  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  to  join  the  staff  as  a  reporter, 
that  I  would  rather  be  a  good  stenog¬ 
rapher  than  a  poor  writer.” 

Out  of  the  scores  of  young  men  and 
women  whose  stories  and  plays  she  has 
copied  into  neat  manuscripts  to  be  sent 
out  to  publishers,  there  have  been  only 
five  successes,  according  to  Miss  Om- 
stein.  She  lists  them  as  Frederic  F. 
Vandewater.  Sarah  .Addington.  Herbert 
Asbiiry,  Edward  Hope,  and  Boyden 
Sparkes.  These  five  sell  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  national  magazines  and  receive  good 
prices  for  their  work. 

“The  most  pitiful  job  I  have  done  has 
been  to  retype  the  front  pages  of  manu¬ 
scripts.  which  have  come  back  all  messy 
from  frequent  unsuccessful  trips  to  pub¬ 
lishing  houses,”  she  said. 

City  editors  come  and  city  editors  go. 
but  Miss  Ornstein.  who  in  private  life 
is  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Wolff,  survives  to 
instruct  a  newcomer.  Her  present  boss 
is  Stanley  Walker.  The  others  she  has 
worked  for  in  the  last  10  years  are: 
Neal  Jones,  Hood  Macfarland,  Percy 
Edrop,  Dwight  Perrin,  Fred  B.  Ed¬ 
wards.  and  Endicott  Rich. 


WOMEN  MANAGE  PAPER 


Men  Employed  Only  in  Mechanical 
Room  of  Portage  Democrat-Regicter 

The  Portage  (W'is.)  Democrat-Regis¬ 
ter  is  edited  and  issued  entirely  by 
women.  The  only  part  undertaken  by 
men  is  the  pressroom  work  and  make-up. 
■A.  A.  Porter  is  owner  and  publisher. 

Camille  Madden  and  Ermine  Zodtner, 
write,  edit,  and  read  proof  on  all  the 
copy  that  goes  into  the  paper.  In  charge 
of  the  business  department  is  Sarah  W. 
Roberts,  advertising  manager,  and  head 
bookkeeper,  and  Lena  Groth,  who  has 
charge  of  the  circulation  and  classified 
“ads.”  Ethel  A.  Holverson  is  the  lino¬ 
type  operator.  Miss  Madden  and  Miss 
Roberts  are  graduates  of  Baylor. 


Date  Set  for  Dance 

The  annual  dinner  and  dance  of  the 
New  York  League  of  Advertising 
Women  has  been  set  for  March  20,  in 
the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Astor. 


Women  Writert  Dance 

The  Sixth  Annual  Ball  of  the  New 
A'ork  Newspaper  Women’s  Club  will  be 
held  March  23,  at  the  Ritz-Carlton.  The 
proceeds  will  be  applied  to  the  club’s  per¬ 
manent  building  fund. 


Speaks  to  Ad  Club 

Miss  Margaret  Benstock,  fashion  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
spoke  before  the  Cleveland  Advertising 


Miss  Jessie  A.  Kno.x,  who  has  been 
Director  of  the  American  Food  Journal 
Institute  and  assistant  editor  of  the 
.\merican  food  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Hotne  Economist 
and  the  American  Food  Journal,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs. 
Miss  Knox  is  also  writing  for  the  news¬ 
papers. 


Woman  Golfer  Wins 

Mrs.  Miriam  Burns  Horn.  Women’s 
National  Golf  Champion,  who  is  writing 
the  new  feature  “Advice  to  Women 
Golfers,"  for  Premier  Syndicate  of  New 
York  City,  is  at  present  making  a  great 
hit  on  the  California  courses.  Recently 
Mrs.  Horn  and  Walter  Hagen  played 
against  Leo  Diegel  and  Mrs.  Lifur 
(Southern  California  champion)  and 
won  3  up. 

Mrs.  Glyn  Entertains 

February  15,  Elinevr  Glyn  and  Count 
■Alain  de  Leche,  French  poet  and  lec¬ 
turer,  entertained  members  of  the  New 
A’ork  press  at  Mrs.  Glyn’s  apartment  on 
the  37th  floor  of  the  Ritz  Tower. 


Offer  $5,000  Prizes 

Advertisers  and  manufacturers  ■will  give 
$5,0(X)  worth  of  prizes  at  the  annual 
dinner  dance  of  the  Philadelphia  Club 
of  Advertising  Women,  which  is  to  be 
a  leap  year  affair,  Feb.  29.  There  will  he 
more  than  88  prizes  for  the  8(X)  guests. 


NEWSPAPERS  SPONSOR 
JUNIOR  OLYMPICS 


Two  Winners  Will  Be  Sent  to  Amster¬ 
dam  to  Attend  Games  in  August — 
Local  Winners  Get  Trip  to 
Atlantic  City 


Discovery  of  the  two  best  all-round 
juvenile  athletes  in  the  country  is  the 
new  quest  of  a  group  of  representative 
papers  sponsoring  the  Junior  Olympic 
Games  for  1928.  The  contest,  designed 
as  a  good  will  feature  for  newspapers, 
contemplates  holding  elimination  contests 
in  each  city  in  which  it  is  sponsored, 
selecting  junior  and  senior  champions  in 
such  cities  and  sending  them  to  Atlantic 
City  next  July  for  a  national  competition. 
The  two  winners  found  at  the  seaside  re¬ 
sort  will  be  sent  to  view  the  International 
Olympic  (iames  in  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
next  August,  besides  spending  three 
weeks  on  a  European  tour  with  chaperon- 
age. 

Sponsoring  newspapers  agree  to  super¬ 
vise  the  local  contests  and  send  the  two 
winners  to  Atlantic  City  while  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Junior  Olympic  Games 
imdertakes  holding  the  national  finals 
and  the  award  of  prizes,  including  the 
European  tour. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  contest  is  a 
scoring  system  which  includes  a  handicap 
under  which  the  youngest  boy  may  suc¬ 
cessfully  compete  with  his  older  rivals. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  half  a  million 
boys  of  from  nine  to  16  years  of  age  will 
be  enrolled  in  the  competition. 

This  is  the  second  season  for  the  Junior 
Olympic  Games.  The  first  year  finals 
were  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  with 
winners  there  being  sent  to  all  games  of 
the  world  .series.  The  national  contest 
was  originated  by  and  is  being  directed 
by  Jos.  A.  Humphreys,  Jr.,  of  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Among  the  papers  enrolled  for  this 
year  are  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Scranton  Republican,  Reading  Times, 
Xew  Haven  Register,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Nezvs-Times,  Akron  (O.)  Beacon- Jour¬ 
nal,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  &  Tribune, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier  Express,  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  and  others. 


Agents,  Advertisers  and  Newspaper 
men  Read  Editor  &  Publisher—^  a 
year. 


The  Brush'Moore  Qroup 
is  Using  the  Plus  Plan! 

The  Bnish'Moore  Group  in  Central  Ohio 
—two  of  whose  papers  serve  the  “home^ 
towns”  of  McKinley  and  Harding — has  se^ 
lected  Imperial  Type  metal  and  the  Plus  Plan 
to  handle  successfully  their  metal  problems. 
Their  choice  seconds  the  judgment  of  many 
powerful  newspaper  groups— of  thousands 
of  individual  publishers  and  printers,  in  shops 
of  every  size,  who  through  the  years  have 
depended  on  Imperial  for  reliable  service  and 
long'lived  metal  economy. 

.^e  you  giving  your  shop  Imperial’s  special' 
ized  type  metal  service?  Investigate  Imperial’s 
many  advantages  now! 

Send  for  an  explanation  of  the  Plus  Metal  Plan 


IMPERIAL  Type  Metal  Company 

Manufacturing  the  following  metals: 


LINOTYPE 

ELROD 

INTERTYPE 

LINOGRAPH 


MONOTYPE 

LUDLOW 

STEREOTYPE 

THOMPSON 


New  York 
Chicago 


/ 


/ts,. 
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Any  type 
of  press 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
experience  in  design,  construction,  and 
installation  of  electric  equipment  for  any 
type  of  press  in  all  sizes  of  plants  has 
established  a  world'wide  reputation  for 
General  Electric.  In  every  case  a  careful 
study  of  the  conditions  to  be  met  resulted 
in  an  application  which  enabled  the 
presses  to  give  their  finest  performance. 


This  G«E  push-button  station  is  the  most 
modem  type  of  press  control.  It  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  facility  of  operation  which 
distinguishes  all  G-E  equipment  for  print¬ 
ing  presses. 

Confidence  in  the  ability  of  General  Elec¬ 
tric  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  is  attested  by  the  following  list  of 
establishments  using  G-E  motors  and 
control. 


Control 


All 


NEW  ENGLAND 

Boston  Globe 
New  Bedford  Standard 
Springfield  Union 
Lynn  Item 

Lynn  Telegram-News 
Worcester  Telegram 
Lawrence  Sun  American 
Lawrence  Sunday  News 
Taunton  Gazette 
Fall  River  Globe 
Quincy  Patriot-Ledger 
Malden  News 
Concord  Patriot 
Keene  Sentinel 
Woonsocket  Call 
Newport  News 
Westerly  Sun 
BridgepKjrt  Star 
Stamford  Advocate 
Torrington  Register 
New  Haven  Times  Leader 
Norwich  Bulletin 
Manchester  Herald 
Hartford  Transcript 
South  Norwalk  Sentinel 

NEW  YORK  &.  NEW  JERSEY 

New  York  Times 
New  York  Post 
New  York  World 
New  York  Graphic 
Brooklyn  Times 
Brooklyn  Home  Talk 
Jewish  Morning  Journal 
Utica  Press 
Syracuse  Herald 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette 
Buffalo  Express 
Troy  Record 
White  Plains  Reporter 
Knickerbocker  Press 
Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Sunday  Telegram 
Schenectady  Gazette 
Glens  Falls  Post- Star 
Lockport  Journal 
Kingston  Freeman 
Amsterdam  Recorder 
Little  Falls  Times 
Homell  Tribune-Times 
Atlantis  (Greek)  N.  Y.  City 
The  Saratogian 
Yonkers  Statesman 
Mt.  Vernon  Argus 
Flushing  Journal 
Daily  Racing  Form  (Buffalo) 
New  Rochelle  Star 
Newark  Star- Eagle 
Newark  Ledger 


North  Tonawanda  News 
Paterson  Press- Guardian 
Paterson  News 
Passaic  News 
Plainfield  Item 
Plattsburg  Republican 
Hudson  Dispatch  (Union) 
Bergen  Evening  Record 
Red  Bank  Register 

OTHER  ATLANTIC  STATES 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Wilkesbarre  Times  Leader 
Williamsport  Sun 
York  Gazette 
Lancaster  Examiner 
Lancaster  Intelligencer 
Pottsville  Republican 
Pottsville  Journal 
Pottstown  Daily  News 
Phoenixville  Republican 
Butler  Eagle 

Allentown  Chronicle-Telegraph 

Shamokin  News 

Shamokin  Dispatch 

Sudbury  Item 

Reading  Tribune 

Hazelton  Plain  Speaker 

Bradford  Era 

Warren  Times 

Scranton  Dispatch 

Pittston  Gazette 

Sayre  Times 

Hanover  Sun 

Norristown  Evening  Register 
Cumberland  Mail 
Frederick  News-Post 
Morgantown  Dominion-News 
Charlottesville  Progress 
Charlotte  News 

SOUTHEASTERN 

Columbia  State 
Augusta  Chronicle 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Globe 
Orlando  Sentinel 
Orlando  Reporter  Star 
Miami  Tribune 
St.  Augustine  Record 
Jackson  Clarion  Ledger 


Vicksburg  Post 
Gulfport-Biloxi  Herald 
Monroe  News  Star 
Greenville  News 

EAST  CENTRAL 
Toledo  Blade 
Youngstown  Telegram 
Cleveland  German  Daily 
Cincinnati  Blade 
Mansfield  Journal 
Wooster  Record 
Chillicothe  Scioto  Gazette 
Mt.  Vernon  News  Republican 
Martins  Ferry  Times 
Lancaster  Eagle 
Tiffin  Advertiser 
Ft.  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Anderson  Bulletin 
Frankfort  Times 
Memphis  Press 
Jackson  Sun 

CENTRAL 
Rock  Island  Argus 
St.  Louis  Times 
State  Register,  Springfield 
Bloomington  Pantagraph 
Galesburg  Register-Mail 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
Granite  City  Press-  Record 
Columbia  Daily  Tribune 
Holyoke  Press  (Chicago) 
Kewanee  Star  Courier 
Mount  Vernon  Register  News 
Mount  Vernon  Herald 
Waukegan  Sun 
Belleville  Advocate 
Iron  Mountain  News 
Muskegon  Chronicle 
Detroit  Dziennik  Polski 
Detroit  News 
Hillsdale  News 
Racine  Journal  News 
Jamesville  Gazette 
Fond  du  Lac  Reporter 
Milwaukee  Times 
Appleton  Post  Crescent 
Marshfield  News 
Omaha  Bee- News 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Decorah  Posten 
Muscatine  Journal 


Centerville  lowegian 
Boone  News  Republican 
Topeka  State  Journal 
Pine  Bluff  Commercial 
Little  Rock  Daily  News 
News  Palladium 

SOUTH  AND  WEST 

Ponca  City  News 

Paris  News 

Dennison  Herald 

Butte  Miner 

Missoula  Sentinel 

Great  Falls  Tribune 

Boise  Capital  News 

Seattle  Star 

Portland  Journal 

Oakland  Tribune 

San  Diego  Union 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News 

Berkeley  Gazette 

Pomona  Progress 

Santa  Barbara  Morning  Press 

Santa  Ana  Register 

Kem  Valley  Californian 

Anaheim  Evening  Bulletin 

FOREIGN 

El  Universal  (Mexico  City) 

El  Mundo  (Havana) 

El  Pais  (Havana) 

Diario  de  Cuba,  Santiago,  Cuba 
Jornal  do  Comercio,  Rio  Janeiro 
Diario  Official  (Rio  Janeiro) 
Diario  de  Pernambuco  (Brazil) 
Comercio  de  Pernambuco  (Brazil) 
El  Pais  (Montevideo) 

El  Sur  (Concepcion,  Chile) 

La  Nacion  (Santiago,  Chile) 

El  Comercio  (Lima,  Peru) 

El  Heraldo  (Bogota,  Colombia) 
El  Tiempo  (Lima,  Peru) 
Scarborough  (England)  Post 
Spaight  &  Sons  (England) 
Winnipeg  Tribune 
McLean  Publishing  Co.  (Toronto) 
Sydney  (Australia)  Telegraph 
Newcastle  Morning  Herald 
Newcastle  Sun 
Geelong  Advertiser 
Labor  Papers  (Sydney) 

Sydney  Daily  Mail 
Lismore  Northern  Star 
Brisbane  Courier 
Hobart  (Tasmania)  Mercury 
Launceston  Examiner 
Czecho-Slovak  Commercial 
(Prague)  * 


Motorized  l^ower 

-Jitted  to  every  need 


200-146 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

general  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y.,  SALES  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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STUDENTS  TABULATE 
NEWSPAPER  CONTENT 


PRAISES  ADVERTISING 


MEET  MRS.  O.  C.  HARN 


_  ,  m  c  1 _ April  sv  lo  siocK  oi  record  rvprii  wiuic 

Banker  Tell.  Ill.no..  Mani^acturer. 

Selling  Keynote  1.  Stimulation  common  is  payable  April  16  to  stock  of 

^  -"VSi  dTvidSd  isty'ablf’lg; 
and  magazine  advertising  as  a  factor  in 

business  success  today,  in  a  talk  before  the  Bradt  Promoted 

piinois  Manufacturers’  Cost  Association  ^  Bradt,  who  has  for  the  past 

in  Chicago.  seven  years  been  advertising  manager  of 

“Manufacturers  who  do  not  meet  the  Alay'tag  Company,  Newton,  Iowa, 

changing  conditions  in  1928  will  lose  out,  manufacturers  of  washing  machines,  was 
he  told  the  manufacturers.  pg.^,  ]5^  named  vice  president  and  di- 

“The  ke>Tiote  of  modem  filing  is  j-gg^or  of  the  company,  but  will  retain 
stimulation,  making  consumers  buy  what  position  as  advertising  manager  of 
they  never  bought  before,  and  you  see  it  ^j^g  gompany.  For  two  years,  prior  to 
in  all  the  advertisements  that  you  pick  up.  appointment  as  advertising  manager. 
They  have  you  eating  oranges  and  chew-  associate  sales  manager.  He  is 

ing  gum  for  health,  they  have  you  munch-  ^4  years  of  age  and  has  been  with  the 
ing  sauerkraut,  and  getting  a  fresh  1  company  since  1916. 

in  life  with  yeast.  \ou  eat  more  bread  - 

and  have  your  daily  iron  and  ‘yes,  we  a  i  o-  »  aj 

have  bananas,’  and  so  go  through  life.  A.k  Right  to  Advert... 

The  public  knows  its  merchandise  today.  Two  more  villages  in  New  York  State 
“Honest  merchandise  will  still  hold  the  are  seeking  authority  to  create  publicity 
small  community,  but  the  big  metropolitan  funds.  They  are  Saranac  Lake  and  Oay- 
centers  have  been  reading  advertising,  ton.  .A^n  original  application  was  made 
putting  on  a  few  frills,  and  they  now  buy  by  the  village  of  Lake  George.  All  three 
the  goods  that  they  read  about  in  their  communities  would  establish  funds  by 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  big  city  public  tax  to  be  used  in  newspaper  and 
market  is  not  so  strong.”  pamphlet  campaigns. 


Survey  Show.  Crime  New.  U.e  De< 
pend,  on  Run  of  New.  Rather  Than 
Size  of  Paper — Compo.ite  Dis¬ 
trict  Paper  Analyzed 


A  survey  made  of  newsi«pers  in  the 
tri-state  district  by  the  class  in  journalism 
at  Westminster  College  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  crime  news  published 
depends  upon  the  importance  from  the 
news  standpoint  of  the  crimes  or  criminals 
rather  than  the  number  of  pages  in  the 
various  daily  issues. 

If  it  were  true,  as  some  critics  say,  that 
newspapers  fill  up  larger  editions  with 
crime  news,  a  survey  of  papers  would 
reveal  the  fact.  According  to  a  carefully 
planned  edition  of  New  Castle,  Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown,  and  Sharon  newspapers,  the 
Friday  survey,  which  is  usually  the 
largest,  contains  less  crime  news  than  the 
Saturday  edition  which  is  usually  the 
smallest. 

A  composite  district  paper  contains,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  figures  arrived  at  by  22 
students  in  the  journalism  class,  43  per 
cent  display  advertising ;  seven  per  cent 
classified  advertising;  four  per  cent  busi¬ 
ness  news :  seven  per  cent  sports  news 
and  sport  pictures;  three  per  cent  crime, 
scandal,  ^lice,  and  court  news;  two  per 
cent  political  and  governmental  news;  one 
per  cent  editorials;  five  per  cent  comic 
strips  and  “funnies”;  11  per  cent  gencr^ 
Pews ;  three  per  cent  society  news ;  one 
per  cent  international  news;  two  per  cent 
news  photographs,  and  11  per  cent  non¬ 
news  features. 

Newspapers  used  in  the  survey  include 
New  Castle  (Pa.)  News,  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald,  Youngstoum  Vindicator,  Pitts- 
A,  N.  A.  Hope,  to  Make  Big  Survey  Special  Apparatu.  Mea.ure.  Moi.ture  ^**rgh  Press,  and  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 
rf  N.W  Medium  .«d  W.i.ht  .1  Sempl..  Wr?"nd  oSiX"  ’  ' 

Believing  that  radio  has  passed  the  Radio  is  now  being  used  on  paper  <  -  t 

experimental  stage  as  an  advertising  machines  to  test  the  quality  of  paper  N.  J.  CORRESPONDENTS  MEET 

m^ium,  the  Association  of  National  Ad-  produced,  delegates  to  the  annual  con-  - 

vention  of  the  .American  Pulp  and  Paper  j  m  m  j  i  •  i 

Association  in  New  York  were  told  this  SUndaH  New.  Man  Head.  Ug..lat,v. 

Group  for  Coming  Year 

_ „  —  a  means  of  advertising,  W.  D.  Somerville  of  the  Eastern  Man-  Officers  elected  by  the  New  Jersey 

Arthur  H.  Ogle,  associatbn  secretary,  ufacturing  Company,  Bangor,  said  that  Legislative  CorrespMidents’  Club  were- 
has  announced.  a  Bangor  radio  fan,  experimenting  with  president,  Frank  A.  Jamieson,  of  the 

Heading  the  committee  is  Lee  Bristol,  paper  to  throw  the  radio  set  out  of  tune.  Standard  News  Association ;  vice-presi- 
advertising  manager  of  Bristol-Myers,  discovered  that  the  thickness  and  other  John  j  McE)onough,  Newark  Eve- 

spending  $150,0(X)  a  year  for  broadcast-  characteristics  of  the  paper  produced  a  News;  secretary-treasurer,  Christo- 

ing  the  Ipana  Troubadors,  and  also  us-  measurable  difference  in  the  tuning  of  Messerschmitt,  Trenton'  Evening 

ing  a  larger  newspaper  appropriation,  the  set.  Times. 

Mr.  Bristol  told  Editor  &  Publisher  The  result  has  been  the  installation  of  Jamieson  succeeds  Arthur  J.  Kelly 
that  advertisers  were  particularly  a  specially  prepared  radio  apparatus  on  Kelly  News  Bureau.  The’ 

anxious  to  discover  some  definite  facts  the  paper  machines  to  test  the  moisture  j^ard  of  trustees  includes  James  f1  Dale 
on  radio  circulation.  Extravagant  claims  content  of  the  paper,  the  radio  reporting  }^eu>ark  Evening  News'  James  P.  Hig- 
are  frequently  made  and  given  wide  pub-  to  the  machine  tender  whether  the  paper  Newark  Star  Eagle'  Alfred  L 

licity  in  the  newspapers,  he  said.  is  being  dried  to  the  exact  extent  re-  Ransom,  Jersey  Observer,  and  (3eorge  B. 

9uired.  •  .  •  .  ^  Shick,  Trenton  Evening  Times. 

In  addition  radio  is  being  used  to  con-  <  _ 

ol  ffie  weight  of  the  paper.  McClure  Speak,  to  Builder. 

Officers  of  the  association  were  re- 

ected.  They  are:  D.  C.  Everest,  W.  Frank  McClure,  vice  president  of 
othschild,  Wis.,  president;  S.  L.  Will-  Albert  Frank  &  Company,  Chicago,  ad- 
>n,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  Felix  Pagen-  dressed  the  Chicago  Building  Managers 
echer,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  vice-presi-  Association  at  their  noonday  luncheon  on 
?nts ;  and  Oliver  M.  Porter,  secretary-  Feb.  2.  on  the  subject  of  real  estate  ad- 
easurer.  vertising. 


PLAINRELD  SATISFIED 


Merry  C.  Ham,  wife  of  the  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  is  a  professional  singer. 
She  will  sing  French  songs  in  coe> 
tnme  at  a  concert  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Engineers  Club,  New  York, 
February  28. 


New  JerMy  City  End.  Fir.t  Year  of  of  the  Caples  Company,  and 
Campaign  for  Reeident.  cently  account  manager  of  Fi 

The  Plainfield  (Chamber  of  Commerce  Company,  h^  ^come  vio 

of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  is  about  to  complete  director  of  B^cf  Englisl 

the  first  year  of  a  three-year  advertising  market  their  produ* 

campaign  launched  in  April,  1927,  to  draw  writing, 
residents  to  the  community. 

While  it  did  not  expect  any  great  in¬ 
crease  in  population  to  materialize  during 
this  period,  it  feels  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  results  to  date.  New  residents 
have  come  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  and  many  prospects  have  signi¬ 
fied  their  intention  of  locating  in  Plain- 
field  in  the  near  future. 

The  campaign  appropriation  of  $75,000  vertisers  is  planning  to  give  it  serious 
was  subscribed  over  a  three-year  period,  study.  A  committee  has  been  appointed 
$25,000  per  year  to  be  expended  in  bill-  arrange  for  a  possible  survey  of  week, 
boards,  newspaper  and  magazine  space,  broadcastii^  as 


GAS  MEN  ENDORSE  CAMPAIGN 


SYNDICATES  HAPPY  AGAIN 


Po.t-Chri.tma.  Optimi.m  Prevalent  in 
Many  Office. 

Post-Christmas  optimism  has  broken 
out  brightly  in  the  syndicate  field.  Sales¬ 
men  who  were  glum  last  December  are 
again  wearing  smiles. 

“You  have  still  got  to  sell  strong,  but 
the  editors  are  open  for  new  good  fea¬ 
tures,”  was  the  way  the  happy  spirit  was 
expressed  to  Editor  &  Publisher  by 
Phil  Dietz,  veteran  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Comics  always  interest  the  editors,  the 
selling  men  say.  The  buyers  of  features 
are  usually  glad  to  look  at  a  new  strip 
or  a  Sunday  page.  Inspirational  columns 
are  hard  to  break  in,  with  the  market 
well  cared  for  by  present  writers.  The 
easiest  story  to  get  into  the  papers  is  one 
based  on  the  big  news  of  the  day. 


Running  Yea.t  Conte.t 

Fleischmann’s  Yeast  is  conducting  a 
$10,000  prize  letter  contest,  using  large 
newspaper  space  in  announcing  it  to  the 
public.  The  contest  closes  Feb.  20  and 
the  announcement  of  winners  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  made  about  March  15.  First, 
second  and  third  prizes  will  be  $1,()00, 

$500  and  $250,  respectively.  The  com¬ 
pany  in  some  of  its  announcements  used 
a  full  page  of  testimonials  set  up  in 
regular  newspaper  style  with  headings 
and  the  prize  contest  announcement 
“breaking  through”  the  middle  of  the  William  H.  Rogers  has  been  appointed 
page.  sales  manager  for  Sidener,  Van  Riper  & 

I  Keeling,  Inc.,  Indianapolis  advertising 

agency,  with  offices  in  the  Merchants 
TT,r^i  Building.  Mr.  Rogers  has  been 

The  Quaker  Oats  Oimpany  declared  with  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  for 
a  stock  dividend  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  six  years,  serving  as  account  executive 
common  stock  in  common  stock  and  paid  on  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  with 
an  extra  cash  dividend  of  $3  a  share  in  headquarters  in  Cleveland. 


Newspaper  Publishers 

CONTEMPLATING  THE  BUILDING 
OF  NEW  PRODUCTION  PLANTS 

Hojvell  &  Thomas 

No.  3868  Carnegie  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

offer 

an  architectural  and  engineering 
service,  combining  newspaper 
production  engineering  with  ex¬ 
perienced  architectural  training 

Cleveland  PreM — Pittsborgh  Prew — Roche«er  Timee-Unioo — Houtton  Pres. 
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COLLODION 


FOR  NEGATIVE  MAKING 


A  recent  development  of  the  Laboratories  of 
Chemco  Inc.  This  Photographic  Collodion  is 
now  being  marketed  after  a  long  period  of  re¬ 
search,  and  only  after  it  has  been  pronounced 
exceptionally  good  and  thoroughly  satisfactory 
by  several  leading  lithographers. 

It  does  not  form  a  sediment  when  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  long  period  of  time. 


Photo-engravers  and  photo-lithographers 
using  wet  plates  would  do  well  to  try  this  Col¬ 
lodion  and  note  the  better  results  obtainable 
with  its  use. 


We  are  prepared  to  make  shipments  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  by  express* 


Keep  BOTTLE  CQWtgP 


iJ  ■coi.Sdion 

—  TO*  li«o*TI\T.  MAKINl. 


CHEMCO  INC. 

205  West  39th  St.  New  York  City 


‘  tal..  (IM o«K- .) I  «  ' 

,  »1*  M.IH  .M-  (.!.•  M 

CHEMCO.  Inr 

*  NftW  VO«K  t  ATV 

»  MMMiauM  r.i.riirov» 

ITO  wiiiiiB  . . in 


JCaboratories: 

GLEN  COVE,  LONG  ISLAND 
NEW  YORK 


1 


{ 


j)aign  for  which  prizes  were  offered  and  signed.  Mr.  Angier  has  been  identified 
that  very  soon  thereafter  the  paper  was  for  22  years  with  the  Massengalt;  .\dver- 
merged  with  the  Tribune  and  subscribers  tising  Agency  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  for 
in  the  campaign  forced  to  take  the  the  past  20  years  as  head  of  the  contract 
Tribune.  The  petitioners  state  in  their  and  rate  department  of  that  agency. 

notice  that  they  have  refused  to  accept  the  _ 

Iribune,  inasmuch  as  they  paid  their 

money  on  promise  that  the  Press  would  DAILY  AIDS  STUDEINTS 

be  delivered  to  them  daily;  that  they  ^ 

never  consented  to  the  suspension  of  the  Y.^  Journal- American  sdS- 

Press  and  that  they  do  iwt  want  Oiyub-  a^ship  fund  in  1926  kept  102  boys^ 
scription  contract  fulfilled  bv  the  Tribune.  „;,i„  •  r  , 

A^Xnment  nf  the  list  has'heen  made  to  junior  and  senior  classes  of 

Assignment  ot  the  list  has  been  made  to  schools  in  that  city,  the  annual  rt- 

H.  C  Severson  in  whose  name  the  action  «  ^  scholarship  fund  t^,t^ 

has  been  brought.  .  ..  orevions  vear  ^ 


Three- Year  Drive  Won  Success,  with  Stress  Laid  on  Reader- 
Interest  Copy — Result  Stories  in  Boxes  Were  Used  Exclu¬ 
sively  Last  Part  of  Campaign,  with  Some  Direct  Mail 


BUFFALO  CIRCULATION  WAR 


CONTEST  NETS  DAILY 
7,000  TRIBUTES 


Distributor*  Fight  Move  to  Put  Them 
on  Exclusive  Basis 

Efforts  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
to  place  its  distribution  to  homes  on  an 
York  Telegram  in  Month’s  Stunt  exclusive  agency  basis  have  brought  about 

with  Theatre  Tickets  as  Prizes  “  circulation  war  in  that  city.  The 

Jsews  announced  a  policy  of  selling  its 
,  editions  to  only  such  carriers  as  handled 
From  six  to  10  years’  supply  of  class!-  routes  exclusively,  in  addition  paying 
fied  advertising  testimonials  was  ob-  its  distributors  ten  cents  for  the  name  of 
tained  by  the  New  York  Evening  Tele-  each  of  their  News  customers. 
gram  as  a  result  of  a  30-days  contest  Following  this  action  a  publication 
now  nearing  completion,  according  to  T.  styled  “The  Eve-Opener,’’  bearing  the 
F.  Mulhern,  classified  advertising  man-  name  of  the  Buffalo  District  Circulators 

association,  appeared  denouncing  the 
ixjlicy  of  the  News  claiming  it  cut  profits 
of  district  newsboys  in  half.  Martin  T. 
Ryan,  South  Buffalo  and  Lackawanna 
news  dealer,  is  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  the  publication  says.  Other  officers 
of  the  newly  formed  association  were 
named. 

Belief  is  expressed  in  the  publication 
that  the  action  of  the  News  threatens  the 
business  and  prosperity  of  the  city  news- 
,  dealers,  21  of  whom  signed  a  published 
resolution  agreeing  not  to  handle  the 
News  after  Feb.  IS.  A  second  edition  of 
The  Eye-Opener  said  30  dealers  had 
joined  the  association. 

A  large  two  sheet  bulletin  was  issued 
by  the  News  defending  its  action  and 
declaring  the  system  was  being  worked 
satisfactorily  in  many  cities. 


KOENIGSBERG  LEAVES  HEARST; 
VISiCNISKKJ  NAMED 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


The  contest  offered  theatre  tickets  as 
prizes  to  those  who  told  best  in 
words  or  less  how  Telegram  classified 
advertisements  had  benefited  them. 

By  Wednesday  of  this  week  6,342 
letters  had  been  received,  an  average  of 
more  than  1,500  weekly.  Three  hundred 
theatre  tickets  were  given  away  each 
week  as  prizes. 

Producers  furnished  the  Telegram  with 
the  tickets  for  the  publicity  they  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  result  of  the  contest.  '' 
day  during  the  contest  a  story  was  run 
on  page  two  or  three,  giving  the  name 
of  the  theatre  and  the  play  for  which 
tickets  were  prizes,  and  including  a  two- 
column  picture  of  the  various  stage  stars 
concerned  who  acted  as  judges.  The 
newspaper  also  used  wagon  posters  each 
week  featuring  the  name  of  the  show, 
and  75,000  cards  were  distributed  eve¬ 
nings  at  theatres  other  than  the  one  in  NEWSBOYS  SEE  HOCKEY 

which  tickets  were  given  away  to  sue-  ,  ,  ,  ,  spent  aboir 

cessful  contestants  Three  thousand  newsboys  who  sell  the  six  months  on  the  New  York  Evening 

Detroit  Nezvs  were  guests  of  the  News  at  Post  under  the  Lamont  regime,  resign- 
two  professional  hockey  games  in  Detroit  ing  in  1920.  His  next  venture  was  to 
this  week.  Each  was  a  contest  between  organize  the  Republic  Syndicate  with 
a  Detroit  team  and  one  from  Canada.  E.  S.  McQure.  He  sold  out  to  Mr. 

. - McQure  in  1925  and  bought  an  interest 

ANGIER  SUCCEEDS  HARRIS  Clarksburg  (W.  V a.)  Telegram. 

. r _ _ _  _  _  He  was  managing  owner  of  this  property 

boxes.  These  were  carried  on  the  classi-  Thirty-two  subscribers  to  the  Sioux  The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency  for  16  months,  selling  again  and  return- 
lied  page  and  in  a  5  inch  box  on  the  front  Falls  (S.  D.)  Press,  which  was  recently  has  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  ing  to  New  York.  It  was  at  this  time 

page  or  the  next  news  page.  The  remain-  merged  with  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Nedom  L.  .Angier  as  manager  of  the  he  joined  the  Hearst  organization  as 

der  of  the  quota  was  given  to  an  intensive  Tribune,  have  brought  suit  against  the  Beckwith  .Atlanta  office,  effective  March  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  tht 

direct  mail  campaign.  defunct  Press  and  served  notice  of  the  1,  to  succeed  Joel  C.  Harris,  Jr.,  re-  Payne  Syndicate. 

Facts  and  figures  never  lie— and  the  in-  action  on  the  Tribune,  demanding  return 
contestable  and  undisputable  fact  remains  of  their  money.  They  charge  conspiracy 
that  in  three  years,  three  of  the  five  to  obtain  money  by  false  representation 
papers  were  brought  from  second  to  first  against  John  H.  and  Eugene  Kelly,  own- 
place  in  their  respective  fields  and  the  ers  of  the  Press,  who  conducted  a 
gains  on  the  other  two  were  unprece-  subscription  contest  just  prior  to  the 
dented.  merger. 

This  successful  linage  building,  I  be-  The  plantiffs  in  the  action  charge  that 
lieve,  may  be  attributed  in  no  small  part  nearly  $20,0(X)  was  realized  in  the  cam- 
to  the  fact  that  this  classified  executive 
was  a  firm  advocate  of  classified  promo¬ 
tion. 

It  is  essential  to  stress  the  importance 
of  avoiding  repetition  of  promotion  copy. 

You  cannot  handle  classified  promotion 
copy  haphazardly  and  hope  to  increase 
your  linage  by  this  method. 

Definite  programs  for  each  season  of 
the  year  for  each  classification  should  be 
planned.  Have  these  programs  put  into 
folders  starting  with  solicitation,  display¬ 
ing  all  size  advertisements  and  streamers 
to  be  used  and  give  them  to  the  salesmen 
and  phone  girls  a  month  or  so  before  the 
start  of  the  campaign  so  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
program. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  the  wise, 
the  capable  and  the  experienced  classified 
manager  co-operates  with  the  advertiser 
by  directing  promotion  at  the  reader,  co¬ 
operates  with  the  reader  by  directing  his 
attention  to  the  wide  variety  of  offerings 
on  the  classified  page,  co-operates  with  his 
sales  force  by  giving  them  a  background 
for  their  solicitations  and  does  his  paper 


SUBSCRIBERS  SUE  PRESS 


LINOTYPE 


TRAOe 


Easily  installed  on  any  Linotype.  Keeps  metal 
at  even  temperature.  Can’t  feed  too  fast 
M  or  too  slow.  Requires  little  attention. 

Order  from  the  Ueerest  Agency 

HpSjnf  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

■i  llfil"  Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 
fe  jH  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 

ii  KeprestnlMlivet  in  the  Principel  Citiei  of  the  World 


Magazine  Sections 

Eight  or  Twelve  Page 
Ready-print  Sections. 

Individual  Page  Mats. 


F-4313 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  all  models  (eicept 
42  em)  without  electric  pot . $40.N 

F-45 14— Linotype  Metal  Feeder  for  electric  pot.  All  modeli 
except  42  em . $44.H 

F-45 15 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  all  42  em  models 
without  electric  pot . $fl,N 

F-45 14 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder  for  electric  pot.  All  42 
em  models . .  •  •  $5i*M 

(All  prices  subject  to  chenge  without  notice) 


NEA  Service,  Inc 

1200  West  Third  Street 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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\m  I  j  %T  4V-  , 

jM  and  tnesejyewlorkj 

upstate  Dailies T^omimte  it 


What  qualifies  the  Empire  State  to  be  called  the  Ideal  Advertiser’s  Market? 
Have  you  ever  stopped  to  analyze  what  this  great  state  offers  to  the  advertiser? 
Here  are  a  few  facts  worth  considering:  First,  you  have  a  great  population — 
the  largest  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  Second,  you  have  the  people  engaged 
in  every  important  industry  that  produces  great  wealth.  Third,  you  have  a 
great  agricultural  population,  who  are  known  for  their  progressiveness  in  sci¬ 
entific  farming.  In  fact  few  people  realize  that  the  Empire  State  is  one  of  the 
foremost  agricultural  states  in  the  country,  and  in  value  of  products,  ranks  with 
the  great  states  in  the  west. 

To  these  factors  of  population,  industry,  and  wealth,  you  must  add  BUYING 
POWER.  In  this  market  exists  the  greatest  buying  power  of  any  section  of 
the  country.  Not  only  that,  but  you  have  a  group  of  newspapers  that  covers 
this  great  buying  power  completely. 

Now  you  can  understand  why  New  York  State  is  the  Advertiser’s  Ideal  Market, 
and  why  the  seasoned  advertiser  places  it  first  on  his  list. 
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O’SHAUGHNESSY  TALKS  macfadden  company  meets 
AT  GEORGIA  INSTITUTE 


Stockholders  Told  Current  Assets  Are 
$4,669,803.52 

Current  assets  of  $4,669,803.52  with 
total  liabilities  of  $1,806,139.58  were  re¬ 
ported  at  the  annual  meeting  of  stock¬ 
holders  of  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc., 
held  at  the  Hotel  Empire,  New  York, 
Feb.  21.  President  O.  J.  Elder  presided. 

Mr.  Elder  read  a  report,  declaring  the 
organization  was  paying  six  per  cent. 
Bernarr  Macfadden,  Haydock  Miller,  and 
Harold  A.  Wise  were  elected  directors. 

-A.  summary  of  income  showed  that 
Macfadden  Publications  Inc.,  made  a  net 
profit  for  1927  of  $752,892.72. 


Says  Printing  Advertisements  Is  High 
Moral  Duty  of  Newspapers — Em¬ 
phasizes  News  Value  of 
Modern  Copy 


“Printing  advertisements  is  a  high 
moral  duty  of  the  newspapers,”  said 
James  O’Shaughnessy,  e.xecutive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the 
.American  Asso- 
ciation  of  Adver- 
tising  Agencies  in 

Georgia  Press  In- 

College,  Macon, 


HOUSTON  PAPER  SELLS 
35,000  ROSE  BUSHES 


Good  Will  Stunt  Proves  Startling  Suc' 
cess — Flowers  to  Be  Used  to  Make 
City  Flower  Garden  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention 


the  future  great  More  than  35,000  rose  bushes  were 

part  women  are  to  have  in  the  technical  placed  on  sale  by  the  Houston  (Texas) 
work  on  advertising.  The  class  iii  adver-  Chronicle,  working  with  the  .Associated 
tising  and  journalism  of  W  esleyan  Garden  (flubs  of  the  city  recently  and 
Women’s  College  were  in  attendance.  were  sold  in  about  one  week. 

In  dealing  with  the  news  value  of  While  the  sale  was  made  with  the 
advertising,  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  said;  avowed  purpose  of  making  Houston  a 
“Since  the  reason  for^  the  newspaper  is  “city  of  roses”  before  the  Democratic 
to  bring  knowl^ge  to  its  readers,  its  duty  Xational  Convention  meets  here  in  June, 
to  advertising  is  plain.  The  primary  im-  offered  citizens  what  was  probably  the 
portance  of  knowledge  is  to  life;  that  is,  jjreatest  bargain  offered  in  this  section  in 
to  human  conduct.  .Advertising  is  in-  the  purchase  of  flower  bushes, 
formation  conceived,  planned  and  directed  Five  bushes  were  placed  in  each  pack- 
for_  the  benefit  and  guidance  of  human  age,  the  bundle  selling  for  $1.  One  was 
activities.  This  is  as  true  of  the  news  in  a  climber,  and  the  other  four  were  picked 
advertising  as  it  is  of  the  news  of  from  well  known  varieties  of  red,  white 
religion,  politics,  crime  or  social  flutter-  and  pink  roses. 

ing.  ...  .  .  The  response  met  by  the  sale  surprised 

“Advertising  is  always  news  or  it  is  even  the  most  hopeful  members  of  the 
not  properly  advertising.  It  is  news  (Tironicle  staff  who  arranged  the  sale, 
because  it  is  information  of  something  not  For  the  first  day,  1,000  bundles  were 
known  before  or  something  not  appreci-  packed,  containing  5,000  rose  bushes, 
ated  or  not  acted  upon.  News,  as  we  all  Attaches  believed  that  number  would  last 
know,  in  order  to  be  news,  must  enter-  all  day  and  then  some, 
tain,  instruct  or  influence  to  action.  W  hat  But  when  the  doors  were  opened  the 
is  ordinarily  called  news  may  have  only  next  morning  at  8  o’clock,  about  500 
one  of  these  attributes.  persons  were  in  line,  and  the  1,000  bun- 

“Advertising  must  register  on  all  three  jigs  went  in  45  minutes— as  fast  as  the 
points.  It  has  uniformly  more  of  the  gigrks  could  hand  them  out.  Next  day 
essence  of  news  than  is  found  in  the  other  there  were  about  2,000  bundles,  but  these 
sorts  of  news.  Advertising  in  all  cases  ^ent  in  an  hour.  A  sale  for  the  third 
directs  toward  improvement  in  human  txistponed  a  week,  so  that  more 

conduct.  Other  forms  of  news  may  enter-  bundles  e^uld  be  packed  and  3,000  bun- 
tain,  may  also  instruct,  but  may  leave  a  ,nes  were  offered  early  the  next  week, 
recessionary  influence  on  the  reader.  It  These  went,  too,  in  the  morning  hours, 
may  exert  a  depressing  efrect.  It  may  additional  roses  were  ordered.  Alto- 
even  exercise  a  disintegrating  influence  on  ggther.  about  2.000  more  bundles  were 
respect  for  law  or  faith  in  human  kind-  sold,  or  considerably  more  than  35,000 
.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  bushes. 


A  portion  of  the  T.  Times  composing  room 


by  the  same  good  seeing  light 
the  New  York  Times  uses 


ALL  the  quick,  accurate  work  turned  out  in  the  com' 
posing  room  of  the  New  York  Times  is  done  under 
Cooper  Hewitts.  This  type  of  illumination  was  chosen 
several  years  ago  after  various  other  systems  had  been 
tried. 

Cooper  Hewitt  illumination  means  light  which  casts 
no  shadows.  It  tends  to  magnify  type  faces.  It  reduces 
eye'Strain  because  there  is  no  glare  reflected  from  the 
shiny  surface  of  type.  Further,  there  is  no  heat  because 
the  rays  are  composed  chiefly  of  yellow'green — the  cool 
seeing  rays  of  light. 

Any  way  you  figure.  Cooper  Hewitts  are*  “better  than 
daylight.”  They  don’t  vary  in  intensity,  they  are  not 
dependent  upon  the  weather  and  you  have  just  as  much 
gcxxl  seeing  light  fifty  feet  from  the  windows  as  you  have 
on  the  bench  alongside  of  them. 

You’ll  find  satisfied  users  everywhere — and  there  is 
every  reason  for  their  being  in  your  own  shop.  Let  us 
put  in  a  trial  installation  of  Cooper  Hewitts  without 
obligation  or  if  you  prefer  we  should  be  glad  to  send  you 
detailed  information.  Address  the  Cooper  Hewitt  Electric 
Company,  863  Adams  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


.o'""*. 


MOBE  than  91 
the  Dill 

cuUtion  of  L..V..  „  Qoncentniti 
the  29  countiei  which  comprise  the 
Centra  Ohio  Market 


-  per  cent  or  107,906  of 
nvwage  net  paid  cir- 
in 

--J  mat 

MW-COSt.  Newspaper  core^e^f^ 
Til  “ow  in  this  market 

Kt  in  IW.** 

DISPATCH 

"OmOS  GREATEST  MOHE  DAILY “ 
PAID  circulation 


winners.  Every  normal  examination  of 
advertising  indicates  that  the  newspaper 
should  make  the  publication  of  it  a  duty. 
Failure  to  print  a  good  advertisement  on 
the  part  of  a  newspaper,  whether  by 
neglect  or  design,  is  to  fail  in  a  vittd 
service  to  the  reader.” 
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Member  Audit  Bureau  Circulations  Member  Associated  Business  Papers 


Newspapers  in  the  Limelight 

It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  more  and  more  national  advertisers 
are  turning  to  newspapers. 

Ford,  Westinghouse  and  other  concerns  have  dramatically  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  newspaper’s  power  as  the  national  medium. 

Other  advertisers  are  studying  the  advantages  and  successes  of 
newspaper  advertising  as  never  before. 

What  publication  do  they  read  for  information  about  newspapers? 

There  is  only  one  publication — EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER — exclu¬ 
sively  devoted  to  the  newspaper  medium. 

And  our  circulation  records  show  that  National  Advertisers  and 
Advertising  Agencies  in  increasing  numbers  are  subscribing  for 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

In  fact,  a  careful  study  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  lists  showed 
that  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  readers  placed  95%  of  the  known 
appropriations  for  newspaper  advertising  in  1927. 

Newspapers  are  in  the  limelight.  Advertisers  seek  every  avail¬ 
able  bit  of  information  about  successful  newspaper  campaigns 
now  running. 

Your  newspaper  will  be  in  the  limelight  if  you  advertise  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  great  Newspaper  Advocate — Editor  &  Publisher. 

Tell  advertisers  about  your  market — about  your  merchandising 
service — about  the  editorial  standards — about  your  circulation 
and  linage. 


Aim  for  a  substantial  gain  in  national 
advertising  earnings  in  1928  through  a 
consistent  campaign  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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UR  OVN  VOR!-D 

or 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


APPLETON  &  CO.  are  soon  to 
*  bring  out  a  revised  edition  of 
“Editorial  Writing,”  by  Leon  N.  Flint, 
director  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Kansas.  The  McGraw- 
Hill  Company  is  soon  to  publish,  so  a  re¬ 
port  says,  a  book  on  the  law  of  libel. 

*  4  4c 

A  N  article,  “What  Women  Do  to  the 
Press,”  by  Edward  F.  Roberts,  is 
scheduled  for  Plain  Talk  for  March.  I 
am  anxious  to  see  this  article  because  I 
understand  several  editors  wanted  to  run 
it  and  that  one  editor  actually  bought  the 
manuscript  and  then  had  to  resell  it 
because  of  pressure  from  the  man  higher 
up.  (Cherchez  la  femme.) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

TTOW  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  conducts  a  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  is  told  in  the  Scripps-Howard  News 
for  February.  This  school  of  journalism 
differs  from  those  connected  with  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  in  that  it  aims  to  teach 
the  layman  what  news  is  and  what  is  its 
value  from  the  newspaper  point  of  view. 

Another  aim  of  the  Press-Scimitar 
school  of  journalism  is  to  increase  the 
volume  of  contributed  items  and  to  im¬ 
prove  their  quality.  Still  another  aim  is 
to  build  good  will  among  readers  by 
forming  a  larger  number  of  more  inti¬ 
mate  contacts. 

The  dean  of  this  new  type  of  school  is 
“Jimmy”  Mills,  managing  editor  of  the 
Press-Scimitar.  He  not  only  prepared 
the  outline  of  the  course  but  he  even 
wrote  a  forty-page  text  book  called 
“Practical  Pointers  in  Jouurnalism.” 

The  final  night  of  the  school  the  class 
was  taken  through  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  of  the  plant  where  the  stu¬ 
dents  saw  copy  set  on  the  linotype  ma¬ 
chines,  watched  it  placed  on  a  form  and 
then  followed  it  through  the  stereotype 
department  and  press  room  “where  a 
‘Press  School  Extra’  was  printed  for  their 
benefit.” 

This  school  had  wonderful  co-operation 
on  the  mechanical  side.  Eleven  members 
of  the  Web  Pressmen’s  Local  No.  24,  in¬ 
cluding  its  president,  George  Rosengren, 
contributed  their  time  to  running  the 
presses.  After  the  pressmen  had  learned 
the  purpose  of  why  they  were  called,  they 
declined  to  accept  pay  for  their  time  as 
they  regarded  the  press  room  end  of  the 
school  as  their  own.  Joe  Dickey,  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman,  acted  as  chief  in¬ 
structor  in  his  department. 

For  obvious  reasons  this  school  of 
journalism  article  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  that  I  have  perused  in  some 
time. 

♦  ♦  * 

TN  the  list  of  books  relating  to  news- 
paper  editing  and  making  printed  in  the 
“International  Year  Book  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  there  is  one  omission  so 
important  that  it  deserves  passing  men¬ 
tion  in  “Our  Own  World  of  Letters.”  I 
refer  to  “Newspaper  Management”  (D. 
-Appleton  &  Co.)  by  'Frank  Thayer — a 
book  that  well  deserves  a  place  alongside 
the  books  on  the  same  subject  by  jasem 
Rogers. 

*  *  ♦ 

L'’KESH  from  the  press  comes  “WTiat 
About  -Advertising?”  (Harper  & 
Bros.)  by  Kenneth  M.  Goode  and  Har¬ 
ford  Powel.  An  unique  thing  about  this 
book  is  that  the  authors  have  written  it, 
not  because  other  writers  on  advertising 
have  not  done  well  but  because  the  latter 
may  have  done  too  well  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  advertising  principles  into  scien¬ 
tific  formulae  to  which  human  action  shall 
be  forced  to  conform.  Messrs.  Goode 
and  Powel  in  their  volume  have  followed 
the  opposite  course :  they  have  reversed 
the  telescope  to  reduce  advertising  objec¬ 
tives  down  to  tiny  cross  sections  within 
the  range  of  an  ordinary  business  man. 

To  these  authors  advertising  resembles 
a  type  of  suburban  architecture  which 


maj-  be  best  described  as  a  “Queen  Anne 
front  and  Mary  -Anne  behind.”  F'or  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  be  perplexed 
by  this  figure  they  show  that: 

The  value  of  advertising  varies  widely. 

This  variation  is  due: 

(a)  To  elements  within  the  reader. 

(b)  To  elements  within  the  copy. 

(c)  To  elements  within  the  circulation. 

The  variation  in  all  three  elements  is  due 

to  fixed  laws,  and  is,  therefore,  ascertainable. 

Advertising  will  some  day  discover  these 
laws  and  scientifically  utilize  them.  It  will 
then  become  even  greater  than  its  present 
claims.  Until  then  new  trade  conditions  con¬ 
stantly  threaten  its  security. 

One  thing  that  is  stressed  in  “What 
-About  Advertising?”  is  that  so  few 
realize  how  sensitive  even  a  good  adver¬ 
tisement  can  be;  how  even  a  little  thing 
will  upset  results  and  how  even  a  slight 
change  will  turn  apparent  failure  into 
triumphant  success.  “-A  headline,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  volume,  “changed  from 
‘Cold  Feet’  to  ‘Warm  Feet’  is  said  im¬ 
mediately  to  have  doubled  returns.”  The 
authors  are  speaking  of  advertising  copy 
when  they  quote  the  old  saying  of  the 
copybook  in  the  grammar  school,  “Hand¬ 
some  is  as  handsome  does.”  But  then 
they  add,  “The  Tired  Business  Man  in 
the  front  row  of  the  Follies  never  seems 
to  be  taking  that  maxim  too  literally.” 
To  them  advertising,  like  a  visit  to  the 
Follies,  is  seldom  an  ice-cold  business 
proposition. 

From  the  chapter,  “Rooster  Crows  and 
Results,”  the  following  paragraph  is 
quoted  to  show  the  theme  that  is  devel¬ 
oped  : 

There  are  almost  as  many  reasons  for  ad¬ 
vertising  as  advertisements.  There  are 
department-store  pages  that  have  paid  for 
themselves  before  the  last  newspaper  is  off 
the  press.  There  are  indirect  ricochets  as 
intricate  as  one  of  Hoppe’s  masterly  caroms. 
Only  the  advertiser  knows  his  shot.  He  need 
not  tell  it.  But  he  ought  to  know  it!  And 
know  its  effect! 

Among  the  great  advertising  motives 
are  mentioned  the  following; 

The  Go-with-the-Gang  motive 

The  See-Ourselves-in-Print  motive 

The  Rooster-Crow  motive. 

One  of  the  best  chapters  is  headed 
“The  Devil  Ad-vocate” — a  heading  that 
ought  to  sell  the  chapter.  It  lists  the  in¬ 
direct  benefits  of  advertising  to  society 
generally,  the  nation,  the  individual,  the 
arts,  industry,  and  the  advertiser.  The 
advantages  to  society  generally  are  thus 
given ; 

Advertising  educates  public  as  to  efficient 
buying  and  cheapest  and  best  markets. 

Advertising  is  responsible,  in  a  way.  for 
the  entire  welfare  movement. 

Advertising  brings  the  newspaper  an  honor¬ 
able  source  of  revenue  without  which  it  might 
be  subject  to  grave  temptations  from  illegiti¬ 
mate  special  interests. 

Advertising  increases  knowledge  by  wide  sale 
of  books  and  periodicals. 

Advertising  makes  possible  magazines  with 
trained  expert  editori.al  staffs. 

Advertising  makes  us  rich  in  comforts  and 
conveniences. 

Advertising  makes  people  dress  better,  eat 
better,  sleep  better. 

Advertising  is  chiefly  responsible  frr  the 
increase  in  savings  and  investments. 

Advertising  contributes  to  health  through 
sanitary  packages. 

Advertising  makes  a  seasonal  product  an 
all-the-year-round  one. 

Advertising  _  has  gone  far  in  raising  the 
standard  of  living. 

Advertising  as  a  continuing  body  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  receptive  state  of  mind — a  willingness 
to  go  ahead  and  a  determination  not  to  be 
left  behind. 

Advertising  creates  new  habits  and  stimulates 
new  thinking. 

-At  about  this  point  the  authors  pause 
to  remark  that  advertising  has  not  vet 
standardized  its  tactics.  They  insist  that 
half  the  time  which  should  go  into  im¬ 
portant  sales  strategy  is  now  wasted  in 
unscientific  debate  over  purely  personal 
preferences. 

The  pivotal  point  in  all  advertising 
campaigns  is  thus  covered: 

Nevertheless,  right  or  wrong,  the  man  who 
pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune.  He  submits 
copy  and  ideas  to  casual  friends  for  criticism. 
Preliminary  tests  bore  him.  Nor  will  he  al¬ 
ways  spend  time  to  check  up  even  those  results 
available  for  his  guidance.  In  fact,  it  may 


not  be  too  rash  to  guess  that  out  of  every 
hundred  people  connected  with  advertising, 
eighty  are  quite  content  never  to  know  the 
final  results.  The  advertisements  look  the 
way  they  want  them  to  look;  they  read  the 
way  they  want  them  to  read.  tne  necessary 
compromises  in  the  board  of  directors  have  all 
been  smoothed  out.  Schedules  have  been 
neatly  typed.  Proofs  have  been  sent  the 
salesmen.  The  dealers  have  all  been  notified 
of  a  campaign  aljout  to  sweep  the  goods  off 
their  shelves.  Why  worry?  Let  sleeping  dogs 
lie  I 

Two  chapters  that  should  be  marked 
for  perusal  are  “What  people  Really 
Know  About  Advertising”  and  “From 
Eve  to  Edison.”  In  each  will  be  found 
material  that  will  cause  the  reader  to 
think,  whether  he  sells  or  whether  he 
buys  advertising.  Chapter  sixteen  is  evi¬ 
dently  highly  regarded  by  the  authors. 
Instead  of  using  some  picturesque  phrase 
as  a  heading,  they  simply  call  it  “A 
Pivotal  Chapter.”  It  has  to  do  with  how 
far  copy  will  go  and  how  much  copy  will 
do.  Here  is  its  concluding  note; 

We  know  an  advertiser,  with  a  sensitive 
eye  for  type  and  layout,  who  nevertheless  won’t 
allow  a  plate  to  go  to  a  country  newspaper. 
The  home-town  interpretation  of  a  finished 
proof  leaves  him  still  a  trace  erf  distinction, 
yet  fits  into  the  crude  little  newspaper  with 
tke  tact  of  a  perfect  guest.  So,  in  turn,  we 
suggest  to  the  thoughtful  advertiser  a  study 
of  the  homely  tongue,  the  eye,  the  mind,  and, 
most  of  all,  the  heart  of  his  fellow  men. 

One  point  mentioned  in  “A  Pivotal 
Chapter”  is  developed  in  detail  in  the 
separate  chapter,  “‘Where  Copy  Comes 
In.”  In  spite  of  limitation  of  space  two 
valuable  suggestions  are  worth  quoting. 
One  is  found  in  the  opening  paragraph : 

“I  wipe  my  pen  and  cork  the  ink  bottle,” 
replied  a  famous  cerpy  man,  asked  about  his 
first  step.  That,  of  course,  is  a  copy  writer’s 
way  of  saying  he  stdps  to  think.  One  thing 
he  might  think  about  is  whether  he  writes 
to  fill  space  already  ordered.  Or  whether  space 
will  be  bought  only  when  he  perfects  an  idea 
which  will  justify  somebody’s  spending  $10,000 
taking  it  to  the  public. 

The  Other  is  found  farther  along  in  the 
chapter : 

This  is  about  all  we  have  to  say  to  the 
man  who  pays.  If  the  writer  can’t  put  over 
your  message,  fire  him.  But  don’t  break  his 
heart  by  endless  little  “corrections.”  You 
won’t  improve  the  copy.  You  merely  drive 
the  writer  into  trying  to  write  for  you.  We 
are  all  ignoramuses  about  one  another’s  pro¬ 
fessions.  See  that  it’s  your  message;  but  let 
one  man  fix  the  words.  Leave  writing  to 
writers. 

How  well  the  authors  keep  to  their 
text  is  shown  in  chapter  twenty  which 
tells  how  three  successful  advertisements 
were  written  and  in  chapter  twenty-one 
which  records  the  gentle  art  of  getting 
results.  “When  Is  Circulation?”  the 
heading  for  chapter  twenty-three,  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  question,  “How  old  is 
Ann?”  But  this  chapter  makes  a  definite 
answer  to  -the  question  it  asks.  It  calls 
attention  to  these  two  kinds  of  circula¬ 
tion  : 

The  circulation  the  space  producer  sells, 
with  delivery  as  honest  and  accurate  as  a 
high-class  bond. 

The  circulaticm  an  advertiser  gets,  which 
varies  with  a  dozen  different  factors — chiefly 
size  and  position. 

The  chapter,  “Advertising’s  Third  Di¬ 
mension,”  takes  ui)  what  might  be  called 
the  extramural  activities  given  to  an  “ad¬ 
vertising  idea  beyond  its  regular  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  ordinary  circulation  of  a 
recognized  medium.”  It  pays  a  fine  trib- 
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ute  to  the  work  of  the  .Vnu  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal.  It  quotes  the  following 
words  of  the  sales  manager  in  charge  of 
this  promotion  work : 

To  get  the  full  value  of  the  consumer 
preference  or  consumer  demand  created  by 
newspaper  advertising,  it  is  necessary  to  get 
William  Jackson  to  push  goods  from  his  side 
of  the  counter  as  well  as  to  get  customers 
to  ask  for  these  goods  from  their  side. 

This  can  be  done  only  through  active,  per¬ 
sonal  enlistment  of  dealer  co-operation. 

One  time  the  manufacturer  tried  “forcing” 
William  Jackson  to  carry  his  goods,  but  that 
finally  failed.  Then  “bluffing”  William  Jackson 
as  to  advertising  results  was  tried  and  given 
up. 

Finally,  the  logical,  common-sense  solution 
of  the  problem  of  dealer  inertia  or  resistance 
came  along — late,  as  most  common-sense  solu¬ 
tions  do— “Let  us  help  William  Jackson  sell 
our  goods.” 

“What  About  Advertising?”  concluded 
with  two  appropriate  chapters,  “Prove 
A' our  Own  Pudding”  and  “Your  Adver¬ 
tising  Dollar.”  The  last  word  in  the 
book  is : 

The  quickest  test  of  your  advertising  idea 
is  to  try  it  on  somebody.  So  get  started* 
Start  testing  with  anybody,  and  work  promptly 
into  more  scientific  investigation.  Battleships 
don’t  wait  to  fire  broadsides  to  get  the  range. 
They  let  loose  one  or  two  experimental  guns 
And  spot  the  hits.  Get  going  somehow,  and 
increase  or  modify  as  the  checkups  prove  you 
are  right.  A  start  this  January  is  worth  a 
dozen  perfect  plans  next  June. 

Because  the  authors  of  “What  .About 
-Advertising?”  are  warm  personal  friends 
I  am  not  going  to  make  any  comment 
about  the  volume.  I  shall  simply  let  the 
quotations  tell  their  own  story.  To  me 
the  volume  had  a  personal  interest  as  the 
authors  recall  dear  old  Prof.  .Armstrong 
of  Wesleyan  (page  21)  who  used  to  tell 
us  about  a  fishing  trip  to  illustrate  the 
difference  between  motives — one  of  the 
most  practical  lessons  in  Philosophy  I. 
“.Army”  used  to  say  that  the  fish  we 
caught  never  repaid  for  the  trouble  and 
that  the  reward  came  in  the  pleasure  of 
fishing,  the  real  motive.  Evidently  the 
authors  have  not  forgotten  this  lesson 
for  they  have  put  it  practically  in 
“.Army’s”  own  words :  “Dynamically,  we 
go  for  fish ;  teleologically,  we  go  for  the 
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day  in  the  open  air.”  The  moral  which 
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ing.  Only  those  of  us  who  have  been  to  the  newspaper  press  in  Virginia  and  West  places  where  copies  are  located. 

Wesleyan  can  appreciate  the  countless  Virginia  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 

signs  (Page  119)  one  might  see  on  Main  /' 

Street  of  Middletown,  Conn. 

Simply  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  may  say  t 
that  the  combined  experience  of  the  i 

authors  in  the  field  of  advertising  totals  ( 

about  37  years — sometimes  as  editors, 
sometimes  as  seller,  but  always  as  stu¬ 
dents  of  a  single  subject,  the  way  of  the 
public  mind.  .\s  the  authors  themselves 
say  in  a  personal  note,  “We  have  done 
manv  miles  of  copy  for  others.  And  for 
ourselves.  We  have  bought  space  and  sold 
it.  We  have  written  about  advertising  a 
little  and  read  about  it  much.  Most  of 
all,  we  have  watched  advertising  work. 

Besides  general  impressions  gained  in 
these  37  years,  the  pages  that  follow  have 
the  more  solid  authority  of  a  searching 
study  of  recorded  results.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

IN  the  special  supplement  of  The  Three 
Em  Dash,  the  official  organ  of  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Club,  is  an  interesting 
historical  article  from  the  pen  of  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  on  “An  Old  Chapter  in 
New  York  Journalism.”  The  article  was 
found  by  the  editor  of  The  Three  Em 
Dash  in  the  dusty  files  of  an  old  New 
York  weekly.  The  two  novels,  “Home¬ 
ward  Bound”  and  “Home  As  Found” 
from  Cooper’s  pen  had  created  in  fiction 
an  editor.  Steadfast  Dodge  of  The  Active 
Inquirer,  a  character  almost  as  famous 
at  the  time  as  Leather-stocking. 

In  Dodge,  however,  were  found  all  the 
baser  qualities  of  human  nature  and  none 
of  its  virtues.  As  Professor  Lounsbury 
of  Yale  puts  it  in  his  biographical  sketchy 
of  Cooper  in  the  “.Nmerican  Men  of 
Letters”  series.  Dodge  was  “a  sneak,  a 
spy,  a  coward,  a  demagogue,  a  parasite, 
a  lickspittle,  a  fawner  upon  all  from 
whom  he  hoped  help,  a  slanderer  of  all 
who  did  not  care  to  endure  his  society.” 

Professor  Lounsbury  later  adds  that  “the 
reader  of  Cooper  will  search  his  writings 
in  vain  for  a  portrait  which  any  member 
of  the  editorial  profession  would  be  glad 
to  recognize  as  his  own.” 

The  article  in  The  Three  Em  Dash  is 
Cooper’s  defense  of  his  position.  He  be¬ 
gins  by  saying: 

Now  there  is  a  portion  of  the  editorial  corps, 
a  new  school  of  “stronR  writers,”  that  has 
done  more  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  whole 
body,  within  the  last  ten  years,  by  their  ignor¬ 
ant  zeal,  than  would  have  been  brought  about 
by  a  more  instructed  knavery,  in  a  century. 

They  are  the  bullies  of  the  press,  and  substitute 
sound  for  sense.  They  mistake  big  words  for 
grand  thoughts,  and  bluster  for  logic.  To  them 
it  is  a  profound  mystery  that  the  “strongest 
writing”  is  that  in  which  the  justest  ideas  are 
expressed  in  the  simplest  language,  and  the 
“weakest  writing”  is  that  in  which,  when  the 
froth  has  gone,  it  is  found  that  the  substance 
bas  disappeared  along  with  it. 

Cooper  then  goes  on  to  show  from 
clippings  from  New  York  papers  that  his 
portrait  of  Steadfast  Dodge  is  not  half  so 
bad  as  that  drawn  of  editors  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  themselves  in  the  columns  of  their 
own  newspapers.  He  proves  that  editors 
used  in  their  owm  editorials  terms  about 
their  contemjwraries  that  he  would  not 
dare  to  use  in  his  tales.  In  justice  to 
Fenimore  Cooper  it  must  be  said  that  he 
makes  out  a  prety  good  case  for  himself 
in  “An  Old  Chapter  in  New  York  Jour¬ 
nalism.” 

Copies  of  the  special  supplement  of 
The  Three  Em  Dash  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Newspaper  Gub.  Leslie  H.  Allen,  136 
Mest  42nd  street.  New  York  City. 
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p^3R  the  benefit  of  foreigners  just  learn¬ 
ing  the  English  language  CTharles  Scrib¬ 
ner  s  Sons  have  brought  out  “Moby  Dick” 
by  Herman  Melville  in  a  shortened  and 
simpler  form.  The  adaptation  of  this 
novel  to  the  needs  of  beginners  in  English 
made  by  Sylvia  Chatfield  Bates  of 
the  Department  of  Journalism  of  New 
3  ork  University  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Educa- 
VT'  tt  foreword  is  contributed  by 
v  ""  V  associate  editor  of  The 
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CO-OPERATIVE  ADVERTISERS 
TURN  TO  DAILIES 


{Continued  from  page  4) 


this  some  $300,000  is  spent  in  450  news¬ 
papers  by  local  dealers.  It  is  expected 
that  next  year  the  association  will  place 
advertising  direct  with  the  newspapers. 
The  amount  of  this  appropriation  has 
not  been  decided. 

W.  S.  Hays,  secretary  of  the  National 
Slate  Association,  has  prepared  the  chart 
shown  on  page  3  in  which  the  advertising 
activities  of  forty  identical  associations 
is  set  forth.  The  figures  at  the  left 
side  of  the  chart  indicate  the  number  of 
associations  using  the  various  forms  of 
publicity  indicated. 

Common  Brick  Manufacturers  Associ¬ 
ation  of  .'\merica  reports  that  it  will 
spend  about  $75,000  on  national  space  in 
1928,  which  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  In  preceding  years  the  sum  was 
from  $45,000  to  $50,000.  This  will  be 
used  chiefly  on  trade  and  class  journals, 
with  one  or  two  national  weeklies  or 
monthlies.  The  common  brick  industry  it 
is  announced,  has  profited  from  co¬ 
operative  advertising.  An  extensive  direct 
mail  campaign  is  to  be  conducted  through 
district  local  associations  and  individual 
members. 

National  Association  of  Ice  Industries, 
Chicago,  has  made  an  appropriation  of 
$300,000  for  co-operative  advertising  in 
1928.  That  for  1927  was  $200,000.  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  various  women  pub¬ 
lications  and  also  trade  papers,  to  reach 
commercial  users  of  the  product,  are  the 
media  used.  The  association  declares  that 
“co-operative  advertising  has  been  of  very 
definite  value  to  the  ice  industry.” 

In  a  talk  with  Editor  &  Publisher 
on  the  subject  of  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising,  .\llen  B.  Sikes,  manager  of  the 
research  department,  bureau  of  adver¬ 
tising,  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  said: 

“The  possibilities  of  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  have  interested  advertising  men 
keenly  during  the  last  few  years.  They 
have  looked  upon  it  not  only  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  source  of  further  income,  for  such 
operations  frequently  involve  rather 
large  expenditures  in  the  recognized 
media,  but  also  because  the  attack  on 
markets  by  organized  competition 
marked  a  new  trend  in  advertising. 

“Few  are  the  industries  that  have 
failed  to  consider  the  benefits  of  such  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  fact,  last  year  there  were 
at  least  a  dozen  new  efforts  launched  to 
raise  money  for  such  a  campaign.  There 
are  two  broad  types  of  associational  ad¬ 
vertising  activity.  One  seeks  only  to 
build  up  good-will  for  the  industry  it 
represents.  It  plays  no  active  part  in 
selling  the  products  of  its  industry.  In 
this  group  such  associations  as  Portland 
Cement,  Copper  &  Brass  Research, 
•American  Leather  Producers  and  Save- 
the-Surface-Campaign  readily  come  to 
mind. 

“The  other  type  not  only  advertises 
but  markets  the  products  of  its  members. 
The  California  Fruit  Growers,  Ameri¬ 
can  Cranberry  Growers  and  Long  Island 
Duck  Growers  notably  appear  as  typical 
of  this  group.  Leaders  in  both  groups 
have  frequented  newspaper  pages  with 
their  advertising  messages  at  one  time 
or  another,  and  have  gone  on  record  as 
being  well  satisfied  with  results  ob¬ 
tained. 

“It  has  been  interesting,  however,  to 
note  that  few  have  placed  their  initial 
advertising  in  this  m^ium.  Newspapers 
have  come  into  prominence  during  the 
second  or  third  year.  At  the  beginning 
of  their  career  many  associations  look 
with  favor  upon  general  magazines. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this: 

“First:  The  fact  that  some  associa¬ 
tion  advertising  funds  come  from  many 
different  sections,  and  because  of  this  it 
is  necessary  to  give  each  contributor 
some  showing  of  advertising  regardless 
of  the  indication  of  logical  markets  in 
which  intensive  newspaper  advertising 
could  be  employed. 

“Second :  The  activities  of  press 
agents,  who  promise  to  get  newspaper 
space  for  nothing  and  thus  permit  the 


advertising  money  to  be  spent  elsewhere. 
That  they  have  been  successful  in  get¬ 
ting  a  certain  amount  of  free  publicity 
in  the  newspapers  is,  of  course,  well 
known,  but,  the  fact  is  increasingly  ap¬ 
parent  that  in  these  articles  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  association  have  to  be  made 
so  casual  in  order  to  escape  the  eye  of 
the  editor  that  no  one  benefits  from  the 
free  publicity  but  the  press  agents. 

“The  following  excerpt  from  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  Bureau  representative  con¬ 
cerning  the  convention  of  an  industry 
where  advertising  was  to  be  considered, 
was  extremely  interesting  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  He  wrote : 

“  ‘The  sentiment  had  been  pretty  well 
set  for  a  money  raising  campaign  that 
would  get  together  $150,000  to  $200,- 
000,  when  an  agent,  representing  one  of 
the  free  publicity  activities,  was  given 
the  floor.  He  said  that  he  could  get 
$300,000  worth  of  free  publicity  in  the 
newspapers  for  $30,000.’ 

“Our  representative  reported  that  this 
proposal  practically  killed  the  w’hole 
question  of  paid  advertising  for  the  time 
being. 

“Then,  too,  the  idea  has  been  pushed 
in  some  quarters  that  the  association  can 
spend  a  limited  amount  of  money  in  mag¬ 
azines  and  supply  the  local  dealers  or 
members  with  mats  and  that  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  will  thus  be  taken 
care  of. 

“Some  have  tried  to  encourage  the 
newspapers  to  solicit  local  dealers  to 
tie  up  with  magazine  copy  with  little 
success.  Some  of  the  announcements  of 
association  activities  in  which  millions 
are  to  be  spent  in  newspapers  and  only 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  magazines,  rest 
upon  this  type  of  foundation. 

“Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
will  be  spent  in  magazines,  and  this  ex¬ 
penditure  will  be  considered  successful 
if  it  succeeds  in  persuading  the  news¬ 
papers  to  sell  the  dealers  or  sells  the 
dealers  direct  on  spending  millions  in 
newspapers. 

“The  Bureau  has  frequently  pointed 
out  that  this  tie-up  is  uneconomic.  A 
dealer  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  with 
a  daily  circulation  of  50,000  ‘tying-up’ 
with  a  magazine  campaign  which  only 
enters  that  town  once  a  month  or  once 
a  week  to  the  tune  of  2,000  copies,  is 
suggestive  of  tying  a  locomotive  to  a 
baby  carriage  and  producing  about  as 
much  actual  results  in  advertising  as 
the  above  combination  produces  in  speed. 

“No  partisan  of  newspaper  advertising 
can  deny  the  benefit  of  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  in  many  association  efforts  where 
a  purely  country-wide  appeal  can  be  used 
profitably.  The  association  campaigns  at 
which  newspaper  men  look  askance  are 
those  on  which  a  newspaper  schedule 
is  rejected  because  the  appropriation  will 
not  permit  the  appearance  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  in  every  locality  where  a  contribu¬ 
tor  lives.  Then,  having  decided  to  re¬ 
ject  newspa^r  advertising  as  impossible 
under  the  circumstances,  the  association 
hires  a  press  agent  to  see  what  may  be 
got  for  nothing.  These  association 
efforts  frequently  come  to  grief,  and  we 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


A  Reliable  Guide  To 

Results 

Department  Store  advertis¬ 
ers — who  are  in  an  excellent 
position  to  gauge  the  results 
from  the  various  newspapers 
they  use — place  more  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  Sun  than  in 
any  other  New  York  news¬ 
paper,  six-day  evening  or 
seven-day  morning. 

During  1927,  The  Sun  pub¬ 
lished  5,969,502  lines  of  De¬ 
partment  Store  Advertising — 
leading  the  second  New 
York  newspaper  by  341,212 
lines. 

NEW  YORK 


HOME 
'  New^perj 
i'di'products 

I^LINOW 
"OMEJ 


You  will  find  a  ready  response  from  1,200,- 
000  families  who  live  in  the  Great  Central 
Market,  if  you  advertise  to  them  in  Illinois 
daily  newspapers.  These  families  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  every  known  enterprise  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  mining,  and  industry,  and  they  are 
considered  among  the  wealthiest  families 
as  a  class  in  the  country,  with  a  buying 
power  that  is  second  to  none. 

These  home  newspapers  reaches  them  all, 
and  with  but  small  appropriation  you  can 
broadcast  the  merits  of  your  product  to 
every  home  where  it  will  be  read  by  all  the 
members  of  each  family. 

Come  to  Illinois,  and  let  these  papers  sell 
your  products. 


*Alton  Telegraph  . 

.(E) 

Circulation 

10,962 

Hates 

for 

S.800 

Lines 

.05 

Bates 

for 

10,000 

Lines 

.05 

*Anrora  Beacon-News  . 

.(E) 

19,667 

.07 

.07 

‘Belleville  Advocate  . 

.(E) 

6.942 

.03 

.03 

tChicago  Daily  Journal  . 

.(E) 

125,007 

.26 

34 

‘Freeport-Joumal  Standard  . . . 

.(E) 

9,905 

.05 

.05 

•Joliet  Herald  News . . 

.(E) 

20,213 

.07 

.07 

Mattoon  Journal  Gazette . 

.(E) 

5313 

.04 

.04 

•Molnie  Dispatch . 

.(E) 

12,680 

.05 

.05 

•Monmouth  Daily  Review  Atlas . 

.(E) 

5,424 

.035 

.035 

•Peoria  Star . (S)  24,819. . . . 

.(E) 

30,957 

.085 

.07 

•Waukegan  Daily  Sun  . 

.(E) 

6300 

.035 

.035 

tGovemment  Statement,  March 
•A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement, 

31,  1927, 

,  October  1, 

1927. 
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(Continued  from  page  52) 
have  seen  a  number  ‘limp  into  port,’ 
sadder  but  wiser  after  their  initial  ad¬ 
venture. 

“I  remember  the  case  of  an  association 
secretary  who  wandered  in  to  see  us  a 
couple  of  years  ago  with  the  news  that 
he  had  $i(X),000  to  spend  for  his  in¬ 
dustry.  We  advised  him  as  best  we 
could,  the  sum  total  of  our  suggestion 
being  that  he  first  determine  where  to 
advertise  and  then  invest  his  money  in 
newspapers.  Other  advisers,  however, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  follow  a  different 
route.  A  year  later  he  came  back  with 
the  story  that  his  advertising  had  failed 
to  produce  any  tangible  results.  He  also 
add^.  somewhat  naively,  that  while  he 
paid  handsomely  for  press  agent  service, 
the  publicity  he  got  from  the  newspapers 
wasn’t  worth  what  it  cost  him.  Upon 
further  analysis  of  this  field,  his  asso¬ 
ciation  finally  decided  to  concentrate  in 
selected  areas,  inasmuch  as  the  large  per¬ 
centage  of  its  opportunities  to  advertise 
were  confined  to  a  comparatively  small 
list  of  cities. 

“There  are  many  examples  among  the 
larger  promotional  co-operative  associa¬ 
tions  where  the  trend  of  advertising  has 
definitely  bc'^n  toward  newspapers.  One 
large  and  successful  association  which 
started  years  ago  in  matpzines,  and  had 
switched  almost  entirely  into  newspapers, 
initiated  a  magazine  campaign  last  year. 
M  the  time  there  was  much  conjecture 
as  to  whether  this  marked  a  trend  away 
from  newspapers. 

“The  Bureau  was  advised  a  short  time 
ago  that,  after  reviewing  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  1927  campaign,  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  appropriation  would  be 
devoted  to  netvspapers  and  the  general 
magazine  schedule  substantially  decreased. 

“Two  notable  associations  coming  into 
newspapers  this  year  are  the  National 
Canners  .Association  and  the  American 
Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages. 

“There  is  no  doubt  but  that  associa- 
tional  advertising  is  here  to  stay.  It 
has  proved  itself  in  many  cases.  It  has 
profited  by  the  experiences  of  the  past. 
It  looks  more  and  more,  as  does  the  in¬ 
dividual  national  newspaper  advertiser, 
for  good  markets  and  endeavors  to  culti¬ 
vate  intensively  these  markets.  In  such 
efforts  the  newspapers,  naturally,  are 
brought  into  play.’’ 


VISITING  NEW  YORK 

Harvey  Young,  advertising  director  of 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  and  R.  H. 
Wolfe,  one  of  the  publishers  and  owners 
of  the  paper,  will  visit  New  York  next 
week  to  attend  to  financial  and  commer¬ 
cial  interests  in  the  city. 


ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Frederick  H.  Honck 
K.  Edwin  Blanchard 
Chester  H.  Bohm 
L.  G.  Moeller 


Cline- W  estinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Canton  Repository 

Canton,  Ohio 

Ask  them  about~  it 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  M  FG.  CO. 
Cfcicato:  111  West  Washinc- 
ton  Street 

New  York:  47  West  34th  St. 
San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Buildinf 
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A.  N.  A.  IN  NEW  DRIVE 
ON  COMBINATIONS 


Letter  Sent  Out  to  130  All-Day  Pa¬ 
pers,  Asserting  Advertisers  Being 
Forced  to  Spend  Too  Much 
in  Given  Market 


Continuing  its  propaganda  against  so- 
called  “forced  combination”  or  all-day 
newspapers,  the  .Association  of  National 
Advertisers  has  sent  out  a  letter  to  130 
publishers  of  papers  operating  under  the 
combination  system,  the  contents  of 
which  were  made  public  this  week  by 
Arthur  Ogle,  association  secretary. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  S.  E.  Cony- 
beare,  advertising  manager  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Cork  Company,  and  chairman  of 
the  group’s  newspaper  committee.  It  as¬ 
serts  that  many  advertisers  are  being 
“forced  to  spend  too  much  in  a  given 
market  to  get  their  business.”  All-day 
papers  issue  morning  and  evening  editions 
for  which  they  sell  advertising  at  a  com¬ 
bined  rate. 

Pertinent  parts  of  the  letter  follow: 

“The  newspaper  committee  of  the  A. 
N.  A.  after  a  prolonged  study  of  the 
question  of  enforced  newspaper  combi¬ 
nations,  is  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
the  ultimate  good  of  adverti.sers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  alike  demands  a  reconsideration  of 
this  question  by  those  publishers  who 
have  withdrawn  the  option  to  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser,  to  purchase  that  par¬ 
ticular  advertising  medium  which  best 
suits  his  own  interests. 

“Some  advertisers,  it  is  true,  would 
elect  to  use  both  of  your  publications 
whether  you  forced  them  to  or  not ;  but  to 
others,  the  enforced  combination  sets  up 
a  prohibitory  rate  which  they  cannot 
afford,  because  for  them  the  opportunity 
to  produce  adequate  returns  does  not 
exist. 

“We  need  not  even  discuss  the  feeling 
of  most  national  advertisers  that  such 
combinations  are  arbitrary  and  unfair, 
though  this  is  particularly  emphasized  in 
those  cases  where  local  advertisers  are 
given  the  option  of  purchasing  each  paper 
separately.  We  need  only  consider  the 
economic  side  of  the  question  and  the 
fact  that  many  advertisers  are  being 
forced  to  spend  too  much  in  a  given 
market  to  get  their  business  and  that  in 
many  ca.ses  they  are  not  permitted  to 


select  those  media  which  are  best  for 
their  purposes. 

“There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  the 
extraordinary  results  produced  by  adver¬ 
tising  were  such  as  to  make  advertisers 
somewhat  careless  in  media  selection. 
This  time  has  passed  and.  every  adver¬ 
tiser  must  make  his  advertising  produce 
in  proportion  to  its  cost. 

“In  the  interest  of  advertising  and,  if 
you  please,  in  the  interest  of  yourself,  we 
bring  this  matter  to  your  attention  as  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  now  fac¬ 
ing  national  newspaper  advertisers.  We 
believe  it  is  of  vital  concern  to  you  and 
that  in  your  own  interest  as  well  as  in 
ours,  the  subject  deserves  your  thorough 
reconsideration.” 

INAUGURATE  HOSPITAL 


Newspaper  Men  Take  Leading  Part 
In  Inauguration  of  Benefaction 

Newspaper  men  had  a  leading  part  in 
ceremonies  that  began  the  construction  of 
a  great  United  States  Veterans’  hospital 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  Feb.  6.  The  hospital 
buildings  are  to  be  erected  in  Sam  Jack- 
son  park,  which  lies  near  the  Portland 
medical  center  and  which  was  donated  to 
the  city  by  his  family  in  memory  of  the 
late  Sam  Jackson,  for  many  years  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oregon  Journal. 

Philip  L.  Jackson,  present  publisher 
of  the  Journal,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
Jackson  family  and  expressed  its  plea¬ 
sure  in  seeing  the  park  put  to  so  fine  a 
usage.  Presiding  at  the  ceremony  was 
Marshall  N.  Dana,  associate  editor  of 
the  Journal,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  worked  to  secure  the 
location  of  the  hospital  in  Portland. 
Cy  Manning,  a  disabled  veteran,  turned 
the  first  shovel  of  earth  for  the  hospital 
which  will  cost  $1,350,000. 


A.  P.  BULLETIN  DEAD 

The  Service  Bulletin,  house  organ  of 
the  Associated  Press,  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued. 
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Twenty 

consecutive 
months  of 
gains  in 

LOCAL 

Advertising 

for  the 

BALTIMORE 

NEWS 

for  a  total  of 

531,441 

lines 

Net  paid  circulation 
for  January,  1928 

150,490 

Largest  circulation  of  any  daily 
paper  in  the  South 


X 


57% 

of  all  local 
Rotogn^avure 


advertising  appearing 
in  Detroit  during  1927 
was  published  in  The 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


Beirolt 
litres  iprtBja 

\  "Starts  The  Day 
In  Detroit" 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County's 

Fastest  Growing  Citist 

Blount  Vernon  and 
New  Rochelle  and 
The  Vicinity  Town* 

Are  Covered  Completely  by 

THE  DALLY  ARGUS 

of 

Moont  Vernon 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Rochelle 
Both  Members  of  A.  B.  C. 
Westchester  Newspaper*,  Ine. 
rnakllB  A.  Xeirlam,  Frss. 
Kenat  Tsraoa— Haw  Eaakalla 


Newspaper  Surveys — No.  21 

“SPORT  VERSUS 
LOCAL^.NEWS” 


with  the  changing  press 
is  coming  the  fall  of  one 
of  the  oldest  newspaper 
axioms:  that  local  news 
is  the  most  important. 
Even  five  years  ago  it 
was  axiomatic  that  local 
news  and  a  good  wo¬ 
man’s  page  could  make 
a  newspaper. 


Now  sport  news  is  bal¬ 
ancing  and  in  many  cases 
leading  local  news  while 
woman’s  features  have 
been  broadened  to  gen¬ 
eral  interest. 


Extension  surveys  show 
that  average  paper  of 
under  75,000  circulation 
apportions  about  20  per 
cent  of  reading  matter  to 
local  news  while  sport 
news  gets  16  per  cent. 
Larger  paper  around 
150,000,  gives  17  per  cent 
to  local  and  16  per  cent 
to  sport.  Metropolitan 
papers  above  this  circula¬ 
tion  carry  16.2  per  cent 
local  while  sport  over¬ 
balances  with  20  per  cent. 


Third  in  news  value  is 
financial  news  though 
several  prominent  editors 
claim  it  is  second.  First 
group  papers  give  9  per 
cent  to  finance,  second 
group  14  per  cent  and 
metropolitans  get  12  per 
cent. 


How  Do  You  Cotnparef 

THE 

IRVING  FISHER 
SYNDICATE 


"Irving  Fisher’s  Weekly  Financial 
Page” 


266  Everit  Street 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
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CITY  DESK  BLAMED  FOR 
INANE  QUESTIONS 

Hey  wood  Broun,  of  World,  Starts  Dis> 
cussion — It’s  No  Wonder,  Corres¬ 
pondent  Writes,  That  Big  Men 
Engage  Press  Agents 

Heywood  Broun,  columnist  of  the  -Vctt; 
York  World,  started  discussion  among 
New  York  newspaper  men  the  other  day, 
when  in  his  column  he  remarked  about 
the  silly  questions  reporters  often  ask.  A 
reader,  signing  with  his  initials  “H.  L.” 
immediately  rose  to  suggest  that  the  fault 
may  in  some  cases  lie  with  the  hard¬ 
working  city  editor. 

“This  seems  to  me  a  fair  objection,” 
Mr.  Broun  wrote  in  presenting  “H.  L.’s” 
letter  to  his  readers,  “and  I  would  rather 
blame  an  editor  any  day  than  a  news¬ 
paper  man.” 

“H.  L.”  in  his  letter  told  how  during 
the  Hall-Mills  case  an  interview  was 
hnally  arranged  with  Mrs.  Hall,  with  the 
understanding  that  no  embarrassing  ques¬ 
tions  would  be  asked,  whereupon  a  sob 
sister  from  a  tabloid  opened  up  with : 

“Mrs.  Hall,  did  you  murder  Mrs. 
Mills  and  Dr.  Hall?” 

“Needless  to  say  the  interview  was  all 
•off,  nor  were  any  subsequent  ones  ar¬ 
ranged,”  “H.  L.”  reported. 

“Now  that  question  was  dictated  by  an 
asinine  editor  of  a  sensational  sheet.  No 
reporter  in  his  or  her  senses  would  have 
asked  it.  But  reporters  and  sob  sisters 
must  live. 

“Without  a  doubt  the  ‘White  House 
Spokesman’  invention  and  the  method 
•of  the  President  of  receiving  in  advance, 
in  w'riting,  the  questions  the  correspond¬ 
ents  desire  to  ask  him  (which  he  answers 
or  not,  as  he  pleases)  are  due  largely  to 
the  ridiculous  orders  the  Washington 
correspondents  receive  from  their  home 
offices.  I  have  seen  some  of  them  (the 
questions  I  mean)  and  I  have  wondered 
what  makes  some  editors  get  that  way. 

“It  is  no  wonder  that  many  big  men 
shy  at  reporters  and  hire  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel  to  hand  out  statements  for 
them.” 

Mr.  Broun  had  said  that  the  most  inane 
reportorial  questions  came  from  the  ship 
news  men,  causing  John  H.  Regan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ship  News  Reporters  .'\sso- 
ciation,  to  object.  Mr.  Regan  praised  his 
“hard-boiled  associates”  highly,  and  said 
that  it  might  be  found  that  often  an  ap¬ 
parently  absurd  question  had  the  ulterior 
motive  of  “plumbing  the  depths  of  a  man’s 
reserve,  laying  him  open  by  a  certain 
friendliness  or  frankness  to  more  ease  in 
the  development  of  the  interview.” 

And  Mr.  Broun  replied: 

“But  this  is  precisely  the  point  where 
I  take  exception.  I  don’t  think  the  re¬ 
porter  has  any  business  to  take  over  the 
function  of  a  cross-examiner.  Still  less 
is  it  his  privilege  to  ‘plumb  the  depths  of 
a  man’s  reserve.’  The  obligation  upon  a 
passenger  to  declare  his  possessions  is 
arduous  enough  already.” 

RUNS  NEWSPAPER  “CHURCH” 

W.  B.  France,  who  writes  “Avridge 
Mann — His  Column”  for  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Stm,  has  started  a  First  News¬ 
paper  Church  of  America  in  his  column, 
explaining  that  the  movies  and  radio 
have  their  churches  and  that  he  believes 
the  newspapers  should  follow  suit.  The 
“service”  contains  a  hymn,  text,  tabloid 
sermon,  and  benediction. 


NEWSPAPEIR  CODE  READY  chapter  all  their  own.  Strange  as  it 
_  may  seem.  New  York  newspapers  had 

/-ki  I  u  D  LI-  i.  c  *  u  H  1,  no  managing  editors  until  Greeley  gave 

Oklahoma  Publi.her  Soon  to  Have  Book  ^ 


ConUining  Law*  Affecting  Their  associated  on  the  Tribune.  The  first 
Business  managing  editor  of  the  Sun  was  Isaac  W. 

,  ,  England,  appointed  by  Dana  in  1868. 

The  Oklahoma  newspaper  code,  a  com-  England  became  the  publisher  of 

pilation  of  all  state  statutes  relating  to  the  Sun  the  title  of  managing  editor  went 
press  or  newspapers,  will  be  ready  for  j  Cummings,  who  in  1887  be- 

within  about  two  weeks.  came  editor  of  the  Evening  Sun.  William 
The  bo^-  IS  being  printed  at  the  request  B^H^rd  Smith  were  in  turn 

of  Oklahoma  publishers.  1  he  news-  j^^naging  editors  of  the  ^Iorning  Sun. 
papermen  thought  that  it  would  be  ot  Chester  Sanders  Lord  who 

unlimited  value  to  them  in  deciding  ques-  ^^rved  from  1880  to  1913.  Since  the  re- 
tions  ol  law  relating  to  the  press,  and  tii-gnient  of  Mr.  Lord,  the  position  has 


that  it  would  save  them  many  lawyers 
fees. 


been  tilled  by  James  Luby,  William  Har¬ 
ris,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Keats 


1  his  book,  uniform  in  style  with  the  ^-ho  joined  the  Munsey  forces  in 

other  Oklahoim  codes  will  nclude  all  the  1914  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
statutory  provisions  of  the  Oklahoma  law  ^^ess  which  two  years  later  was  con- 
applying  to  the  newspaper  business  to-  golidated  with  the  Stm. 
gether  with  all  the  law  established  by  ^  it  listin  ^he  vari- 

decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Okla-  city  editors  and  star  reporters  who 
liOma.  . ,  j  •  ,  j-  •  •  T-i  have  worked  for  the  Sun.  They  are. 

It  is  assembly  m  two  divisions.  The  however,  given  by  Mr.  (3’Brien  in  his 
first  contains  the  statutes,  annotated  as  volume  so  much  in  detail  that  the  chapter 
to  the  decisions,  together  with  the_  state-  jjjg  news  department  reads  something 

ment  of  the  law  as  contained  in  the  ^  ..^Vho  Was  Who  In  Journalism.” 
syllabi  of  these  decisions  w'hen  there  is  glances  over  these  names  one  can 

no  statutory  provision  covering  the  point  understand  why  the  Sun  has  been  called 
question.  .  .America’s  Greatest  School  of  Journalism. 

The  second  contains  the  actual  text  yhe  concluding  chapter  of  “The  Story 
of  all  the  cases  decided  by  the  Okla-  q£  Sun”  is  headed  “Some  Sun 

hcma  courts  previous  to  the  date  of  pub-  stories.”  In  it  may  be  found  examples 
hcation  which  are  applicable  to  the  news-  styles  of  reporters  from  Dana’s 

jiaper  business.  It  will  be  copiously  do^k-n  to  the  present.  Members  of 
indexed  and  will  give  immediate  access  the  working  press  will  find  in  this  chapter 
1^1!  newspaper  law  tliat  exists  m  some  excellent  suggestions  on  “write  it 
Oklahoma.  right.” 

To  the  preparation  of  “The  Story  of 
O’BRIEN  RETELLS  STORY  The  Sun.”  Mr.  O’Brien  must  have  de- 

OF  THE  SUN  voted  many  hours  of  research  in  spite  ot 

-  his  twenty-five  vears  of  association  with 

(Continued  from  page  11)  ‘he  Paper  His  volume  not  only  sh^s 

_  _  light  on  the  story  ot  his  own  paper,  but 

.....  ...  ,  .  . .  also  illuminates  picturesque  chapters  in 

that  had  come  in  the  mail  from  a  child  of  eight,  r  m  r  . 


In  conclusion  possibly  a  postscript  is 
needed  to  call  attention  to  the  charming 
introduction  which  came  originally  from 
the  pen  of  E.  P.  Mitchell,  coaunonly 
called  Editorial  Page  Mitchell.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  very  appropriately  dedicated  to 
William  Thompson  Dewart  “through 
whose  courage,  vision  and  enterprise  the 
Sun  remains  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
make  it.” 

INCREASE  COPYRIGHT  FEE 

.\n  increase  in  copyright  fees  from  one 
dollar  to  two  dollars  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Feb.  6,  by  a  large 
majority. 

“PREDICAMENTS”  CONTEST 

The  Chicago  Tribune  will  award  $1,000 
in  cash  prizes  to  43  winners,  in  a  nev 
“Predicaments”  contest.  The  prizes  will 
be  given  for  the  best  letters  on  how 
Tribune  want  ads  helped  readers  out  of 
serious  predicaments. 


saying;  •‘Please  tell  me  the  truth,  is  there  a  the  Story  of  contemporary  newspapers  m 
.Santa  Claus?”  Her  little  friends  had  told  her  New  York.  Both  in  subject  matter  and 
no  Church  bristled  and  pooh-poohed  at  the  mode  of  treatment  Mr.  O’Brien  has 
subject  when  I  suggested  that  he  write  a  reply  Viic  ctnrv  wpll  Rut  nnp  pvnerts 

to  Virginia  O  Hanlon;  but  he  took  the  letter  COVeretl  hlS  Story  xJUt  One  expects 

and  turned  with  an  air  of  resignation  to  his  something  worthwhile  from  the  editor  ot 
desk.  In  a  short  time  he  had  produced  the  arti-  tJje  Sun 
cle  which  has  probably  been  reprinted  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  as  the  classic  ex- 
pression  of  Christmas  sentiment,  more  millions 
of  times  than  any  other  newspaper  article  ever 

“  A„:.h:r*5i.ori,T‘;epri„.ed  w.,h  co™-  Ntl  Paid  Clroilatioi 

ment  is  “Lindbergh  Flies  Alone,”  from  pAr  laniiSirv 

the  pen  of  Harold  MacDonald  .\nderson,  JQIluaiy 

still  on  the  Sun.  The  chapter  on  the 

editorial  page  concludes  with  this  little  FvraawwJ'rirr  OC.A  1  Qfl 

chat  about  the  Sun’s  celebrated  office  cat,  .CaVeilirig  1  OvP 

the  invention  of  Judge  Willard  Bartlett,  •  OCH  AQ*7 

who  contributed  to  the  editorial  page  until  IVlOmillg  / 

his  death  at  the  age  of  73.  «  -  OQQ  Oil 

One  night  in  the  eighties  the  copy  of  a  mes-  ^UllClSiy  7 

sage  from  President  Cleveland  to  Congress  came 

to  the  desk  of  the  telegraph  editor.  It  was  a  y|  TQ  AIT 

warm  evening,  and  the  window  near  the  tele-  W  ©ClCly  4  t  X  / 

graph  desk  was  open.  The  message  fluttered 
out  and  was  lost  in  Nassau  street.  The  Sun 

had  nothing  about  it  the  next  morning,  and  in  _  _ 

the  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Bartlett  called  on  Mr.  T'UC 

Dana,  the  matter  of  the  lost  message  was  under  I  H  1*. 

discussion.  The  editor  remarked  that  it  was  *  * 

a  matter  difficult  to  explain  to  the  readers.  *  1L.1C*  A  Cl 

gest^’'’Bar';ie«*‘  KANSAS  CITY 

Dana  chuckled  and  dictated  a  paragraph  creat-  • 
ing  the  cat.  Instantly  the  animal  became 

famous.  ^ 

City  editors  and  star  reporters  who 

have  been  connected  with  the  Sun  have  a  _ 


Evening 

Morning 

Sunday 


254,180 

250,497 

293,217 


Weekly  Star 473,01 7 

THE 

KANSAS  CITY 
STAR 


IN  10  YEARS 

THE  BUFFALO 

TIMES 

Has  grown  to  twice 
its  size 

126.5%  GAIN 

EVENING  CIRCULATION 

104.6%  GAIN 

SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 
1918  to  1927  (A.B.C.) 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Pertonael  Borean  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  new»- 
paper,  nugazine  and  adrertiiing 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  hlm. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
wtih  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  yon  time  recom¬ 
mending  oidy  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  DL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


Pittsburgh 

Newspaper  map  has  changed 

The  Sun-Tel^raph 

(Combining  aince  Aug.  2,  the 
Chronicle  Telegraph  and  Sun  in 
the  evening  field,  and  The  Sun¬ 
day  Post  and  Sunday  Gazette 
Times  in  the  Sunday  morninz 
field) 

is 

AMERICA’S  FASTEST  GROW- 
ING  NEWSPAPER 

Largest  Sunday  Circulation 
in  Western  Pennsylvania 

National  advertising  r.pretMitatiTet :  Panl 
Block,  Inc.,  247  Park  Avenue,  Nmr  York: 
Century  Bldg.,  Chicago;  Oenerml  Koton 
Bldg,,  Detroit;  Little  Bldg.,  Boston;  Com. 
monwealtb  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


A  DVERTISERS  who 
understand  the  Iowa 
situation  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  consumers’ 
market  there  cannot  be 
properly  sold  without  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  these 
twenty-one  key  cities. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
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It  is  much  greater  and  more  impressive  than  you 
imagine  at  a  first  glance. 

Think  of  it,  in  every  field  of  industrial  and  commercial 
activity,  the  South  has  expanded  to  heights  hitherto 
unknown  and  undreamed  of. 

Building  and  construction  is  continually  on  the  increase. 
Nearly  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  was  spent  for 
southern  construction  last  year,  and  new  contracts  are 
constantly  being  placed  for  expansion  and  new  enter¬ 
prises.  Numerous  new  plants  are  under  construction, 
and  new'  equipment  is  replacing  old.  This  increased 
activity  means  increased  demand  for  equipment,  oper¬ 
ating  supplies,  and  armies  of  labor. 

To-day  there  is  more  solid  prosperity,  more  business 
activity,  and  more  dollars  being  spent  in  the  South,  than 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  country. 

Share  in  the  South’s  prosperity — advertise  your  product 
in  the  South’s  Leading  Newspapers  listed  below. 


Circu*  2.500  10,000 

lation  Lines  Lines 

ALABAMA 

**Hobile  Mews-Item  . (E)  14.316  .05  .05 

ttMobile  BesUter  . (M)  24.106  .08  .08 

ttHobUe  Berister  (S)  38.496  .10  .10 

FLOBIDA 

ttDsytons  Beech  News-Journal . (ES)  7.823  .065  .065 

**Lakeland  Ledger  . (E)  6.829  .04  .04 

**0rlando  Sentinel  . (MAS)  8.459  .06  .06 

ttPensaoola  News  and  Journal . (EAM)  10,197  .97  .07 

**St.  Petersburg  Independent  . (E)  9.335  .065  .065 

••Tampa  Tribune  (M)  38.733 . (8)  47,903  .llc(.14S)  .llc(. 

••West  Palm  Beach  Post . (M)  9,076  .07  .07 

GEOBOIA 

••Augusta  Herald  . (E)  14.172  .05  .05 

••AugusU  Herald  . (8)  14.798  .05  .05 

••Macon  Telegraph  . (M)  26.917  .08  .08 

••Macon  Telegraph  . (S)  27.552  .08  .03 

KENTUCKY 

••The  Lexington  Leader  . (E)  20.362  .07  .07 

••The  Lexington  Leader  . (8)  20.436  .07  .07 

ttPaducah  Sun  . (E)  10.224  .05  .06 

MOBTH  CABOLINA 

••Greensboro  Daily  News . (M)  31.016  .09  .09 

••Greensboro  Daily  News . (8)  33.722  .09  .09 

••Salisbury  Post  . (E)  8.424  .04  .04 


Circn- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

lines 

SOUTH  CABOLINA 

••Columbia  State  . 

....(M) 

24,275 

.08 

.08 

•♦Columbia  State  . 

. (8) 

26.008 

.08 

.08 

•♦Groenvillo  News  A  Piedmont _ 

.  (MAE) 

39,636 

.11 

.11 

**Greenville  News  . 

. (8) 

27.183 

.08 

.(M 

**8partanburg:  Journal  . 

....(E) 

5.104  1 

.06 

.06 

••SparUnburg  Herald  (M)  8.596  .. 

....(8) 

10.654  i 

TENNESSEE 

**Chattanooffa  Times  . 

....(M) 

34.140 

.10 

.10 

♦•Chattanooga  Times  . 

. (8) 

33.496 

.10 

.10 

**NashTiUe  Banner  . 

. (E) 

60.240 

.11 

.11 

♦♦Nashville  Banner  . 

. (8) 

60.422 

.12 

.12 

YIBGINIA 

♦•Danville  Begister  and  Bee . 

..(MAE) 

15,964 

.06 

.06 

••Danville  Bee  and  Begister  . 

..(EAS) 

21.296 

.07 

.07 

••Newport  News  Times-Herald . . . . 

....(E) 

8.473  ) 

.06 

.06 

••Newport  Mews  Daily  Press . 

.(8AM) 

6.026  f 

**Eoanoke  Times  &  World  News. 

. .  (MAE) 

29,848 

.09 

.09 

**Roanoke  Times  . 

. (8) 

18.523 

.07 

.07 

••Staunton  Mews-Leader  (M),  Leader.. (E) 

7,007 

.045 

.046 

*•  A.  B.  C.  Statement.  September  80.  1927. 
tt  Government  Statement.  September  30.  1927. 
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ADVERTISERS  NOW  USE 
PHOTOTELEGRAPHY 

Munro  Tells  Boston  Advertising  Club 
How  New  Service  Aids  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  Syndicated  Financial 
Advertising 


Photo-telegraphy  has  become  a  valu¬ 
able  aid  to  advertising  houses  in  broad¬ 
casting  syndicated  tinancial  ads  timed, 
for  example,  for  a  simultaneous  release 
to  morning  papers  across  the  country, 
Louis  W.  Munro,  New  England  manager 
of  Doremus  &  Co.,  told  members  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Boston  in  a  talk 
on  “Financial  Advertising’’  recently.  Be¬ 
fore  this  invention  was  developed  the 
advertising  counsel  had  to  send  matrices 
to  the  papers  on  his  list  or  telegraph  a 
<le.scription  of  the  ad  and  its  _  set-up. 
Charges  for  the  tele-photo  service,  the 
speaker  said,  approximated  $45  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  $20  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  and  $15  from  New 
York  to  Boston. 

Mr.  Munro,  in  introducing  his  special 
field,  sketched  the  tremendous  financial 
strides  made  since  the  war  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  large  investor  class.  Tech¬ 
nically,  he  explained,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  commercial  and  financial  advertis¬ 
ing  lay  in  the  fact  that  no  superlatives 
could  be  used  in  “copy”  for  the  latter.  In 
investment  banking,  Mr.  Munro  listed 
am(>ng  the  rules  governing  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  members  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  that  no  illustration  or  dia¬ 
grams  are  allowed,  no  so-called  catch- 
lines;  only  the  simplest  arrangement  of 
type :  no  unusual  borders,  and  no  direct 
offering  of  securities,  mentioning  the 
price. 

Growth  in  the  investment  business, 
the  speaker  said,  has  been  such  that  it  is 
not  confined  to  the  large  centers  but  that 
now  there  are  local  investment  dealers  in 
virtually  every  city  and  town  in  the 
country  of  any  importance.  With  this 
growth  has  come  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  financial  advertising  which  is 
also  country-wide.  An  important  factor 
in  that  growth  has  Ix'en  the  development 
of  the  financial  reading  sections  in  the 
daily  press,  which  have  rendered  a  very 
valuable  additional  function  to  the  lay¬ 
man  in  his  financial  and  investment  prob¬ 
lems. 

Mr.  Munro  also  outlined  the  procedure 
in  securitv-offering  advertising,  from  the 
gathering  of  information  by  engineers 
and  accountants,  passing  on  its  legality 
b>-  lawyers,  down  through  the  various 
processes  of  set-up,  stereotyping,  mat¬ 
ting,  to  the  final  O.K.  of  proof.  An  inter¬ 
esting  phase  of  this  security  advertising 
is  the  difference  in  State  regulatory  laws, 
thus  placing  on  the  financial  advertising 
agency  the  necessity  for  exact  knowledge 
of  the  varying  laws  and  conditions  in 
the  several  States  in  which  a  security 
is  to  be  advertised. 

RAPS  ELECTRIC  TRADE 


Power  Counael  Finds  Industry  Adver¬ 
tising  in  Embryonic  Stage 

“Pitifully  and  inexcusably  weak  sales 
policies,  commercial  advertising  and  new 
business  development,”  of  the  electrical 
industry  were  assailed  by  George  Lee, 
general  counsel  for  the  lowa-Nebraska 
Power  Company  of. Lincoln,  Neb.,  in  a 
recent  address  to  the  Des  Moines  Adver¬ 
tising  club.  The  industry,  just  emerging 
into  a  period  of  great  commercial  awak¬ 
ening,  offers  “the  greatest  challenge  now 
confronting  newspapermen,  advertising 
men  and  merchandising  experts,”  he  said. 

“Electrical  men  and  newspapermen  are 
equally  to  blame  for  the  lack  of  develop¬ 
ment,”  he  continued.  “In  Chicago  last 
year  all  of  the  manufacturers  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  and  the  Chicago  Edison 
company  spent  $250,000  in  newspapers  to 
tel!  the  story  of  electric  appliances.  In 
the  same  city  in  the  same  period,  radio 
manufacturers  spent  $996,000  and  the 
radio  dealers  spent  $350,000. 

“There  is  today  more  electric  current 
generated  and  distributed  in  the  United 
States  alone  than  in  all  the  balance  of  the 


world  combined,  .\merican  workmen  now 
have  at  their  disposal  an  average  of  four 
lior.se-p)wer  per  worker,  double  that 
available  to  the  workman  of  England 
the  ne.xt  most  highly  developed  nation  on 
the  vlolx.  And  yet  there  are,  21,000,000 
homes  in  the  United  States  and  only 
l.l,(Kt0,(KK)  are  reached  by  electric  lines. 

Rural  electric  service  is  a  vast  unex- 
jiloretl  field;  a  very  considerable  part  of 
.American  industry  is  not  yet  motorized 
or  energized ;  electric  refrigeration  has 
barely  been  opened  up;  electrification  of 
railroads  is  yet  unaccomplishetl.  The  elec¬ 
trical  industry,  the  third  largest  of  all 
.\merican  industries,  can  only  point  to 
an  average  sales  in  homes  of  $23  a  year 
for  electrical  appliances.  Average  pur¬ 
chases  of  automobiles,  tobacco,  furniture, 
ga.soline.  candy  and  radios,  all  exceed 
electrical  appliances.  The  electric  flat¬ 
iron  is  the  only  standardized  staple  ar¬ 
ticle  of  all  the  thousands  of  appliances 
manufactured.  .“Vud  there  are  more  than 
4,000.000  electrified  homes  without  irons ; 
12,000,000  homes  without  electric  washers 
and  10,0(X),000  without  any  vacuum 
cleaners.” 


ISSUES  PAMPHLET 

The  Oil  City  (Pa.;  Derrick  has  issued 
a  pamphlet  to  national  advertisers  show¬ 
ing  the  possible  markets  and  territory 
covered  by  the  paper. 


FIG  GROWERS  ADVERTISE 

'vlxiut  $100,000  will  be  spent  annually 
by  Texas  fig  growers,  who  are  planning 
to  organize.  The  three  fig  growers  who 
plan  to  incorpr.rate  the  Texas  Fig  In¬ 
stitute  at  once  are  M.  G.  Clymer  of  the 
Texas  Fig,  Inc.,  of  Sugar  Land,  Texas, 
wh'ch  controls  nine  fig  preserving  plants ; 
Ross  Combert  of  the  \Ves  Calder  Pre¬ 
serving  Company  and  Alex  Lott  of  the 
( )range  Products  Company  of  Orange. 
Standardization  of  preserving  processes 
and  the  fig  market  are  among  the  objects 
of  the  institute,  which  is  being  organized. 


STORES  CO-OPERATE  WITH  DAILY 

Co-operating  with  the  Fall  Rk’cr 
(  Mass.  )  Herald  Neii’s,  the  members  of 
the  Fall  River  Retail  Grocers’  &  Market- 
men’s  .Association,  agreed  to  display  in 
their  windows  and  feature  in  their  stores 
during  the  week  of  May  14,  all  food 
products  and  other  articles  which  will  be 
advertised  in  the  newspaper  in  connection 
with  the  DeBoth  Home  Makers’  School, 
to  he  held  May  14-16.  The  association’s 
membership  represents  more  than  200 
stores  located  in  every  section  of  the  city. 


SPEAKS  TO  N.  Y.  AD  MEN 

Paul  Qaudel,  French  ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  spoke  before  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club,  Feb.  23. 


NEW  TRAVEL  SECTION 


St.  Paul  Pioneer  Pres*  Merges  Auto 
and  Outing  Departments 

lly  mergint!  its  outing  and  aut  auutive 
pages,  the  latter  including  motoring  and 
aviation  features,  and  adding  certain  other 
news,  the  St.  I’aiil  Sunday  Fiimci)  Press 
has  begun  a  travel  and  outing  section 
published  each  Sunday  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  Suiuhay  edition. 

In  the  new  section  are  included  news, 
pictures,  and  features  about  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing.  conservation,  camping,  motoring, 
aviation,  summer  and  winter  resorts,  and 
travel  by  whatever  means.  The  travel 
and  outing  section  is  edited  jointly  by 
.\1  Kvans,  veteran  newspaperman  and 
sportsman,  and  R.  (i.  Faragher,  formerly 
-American  editor  in  Paris  of  the  l.undoti 
Daily  .Mail,  and  once  motorbns  editor  of 
Motor  Tran.<;l>ort.  Vent  W’.  Turnquist 
of  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  advertis¬ 
ing  department  is  manager  of  the  pajH-rs’ 
travel  and  outing  bureau. 

The  annu.al  travel  and  outing  number 
of  the  1  fispatch- Pioneer  Press  will  be 
issued  the  latter  p;irt  of  May.  It  is 
planned  to  make  it  an  authoritative  guide 
to  the  ni.any  recreational  opportunities  in 
the  Lhiited  States  and  Canada,  with 
sjxcial  reference  to  the  Minnesota  and 
\Visconsin  and  Canadian  boundary  waters 
region. 


Modern 

Composing  Room 
Furniture 


as  made  by  as  will  speed 
op  prodaction  and  redace 
costs — a  real  saving  in 
yoor  Pay  RolL  Are  yon 
interested?  If  so,  consnlt 
yonr  regnlar  dealer  in 
printers’  snpplies  er 
write  as  direct. 


Do  it  now! 

HAMILTON  MFC.  CO. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


Halvorsen  Newspaper 
Stuffing  Machines 

are  now  being  used  by  many  of  the  leading 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  and  border 
border.  In  one  plant  the  machine  has  saved 
one>fifth  of  its  cost  in  six  months.  QPapers 
can  be  delivered  in  better  condition  to  dis¬ 
tributors  and  to  the  readers. 

A/trr  a  thorough  investigation  you 
tviU  unnt  to  invest 
W rite  for  fuU  particulars 

NONPAREIL  MACHINE  COMPANY 
S.  Throop  Street,  Chicago 


Dispose  of  old  equipment 
through  a 

CLASSIFIED  AD 


Factory  Rebuilt  Presses 
for  Immediate  Delivery 

21>in.  Col.  Goss  High  Speed 
Octuple  Press. 

22-in.  Col.  Hoe  Right  Angle 
Sextuple  Press  with  colors. 

22-in.  Col.  Goss  Five-Decker 
40-page  Press. 

22-in.  Col.  Goss  High  Speed  4- 
Decker,  32-Page  Press. 

22-in.  Col.  Goss  High  Speed 
Octuple  Press. 

22-in.  Hoe  High-Speed  Super- 
Imposed  Unit-Type  Octuple 
Press.  _ 

Others  for  Early  Shipment 
LET  US  KNOW  YOUR  WANTS 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 

Main  Office  &  Factory  Chicago,  111. 
New  York  Office  220  W.  42nd  St. 
San  Francisco  Office  646  Call  Bldg. 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  qaidc  prodaction  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heayy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  Esgland  Newspaper  Supply 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


DUPLEX -REBUILT  is  RIGHT- REBUILT 

“You  sold  us  n  press  second  hand  but  we 
might  have  thought  it  built  naw,  so  nicely 
did  it  run.”  (From  a  recant  buyer’s  letter.) 


DUPLEX 

GOSS 

HOE 


ySlDPRESSlS 


of  various  types  and  capacity:  ^riiat  are  your  needs? 


Duplex  Printing  Press  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Midi. 


Worid  Bldg. 
New  York 


77  Washington  St. 
Chicago 


De  Yonng  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 
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Employment 

Equipment 

H 

Services 

editor  &  PUBUSHER 

Classified  Advertising 
Information 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of  in¬ 
sertion.  Minimum  Contract  space,  three 
lines.  The  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the 
right  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  adver¬ 
tisement. 

ADVERTISING 

Media 


EDITORIAL 

Features 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situations  Wanted 


MECHANICAL 

Equipment  for  Sale 


Garden  Topics  series  to  be  published  daily. 
I'overlng  every  phase  of  flower  and  vegetable 
growing  and  adapted  to  changing  seasons.  Now 
being  successfully  used.  Author  writes  from 
actiiai  experience  covering  16  years.  Rutli 
Hilsee,  Gwynedd  Vailey.  Pennsylvania. 


Nine  Out  of  Ten  Readers  movie  mad.  Give 
them  snappy  Hollywood  Aim  features.  Daily, 
weekly.  Previews,  reviews,  news,  Ig>w  rates. 
Boswell,  Box  2231,  Los  Angeles. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Full  Long  Island  Coverage.  Five  territories— 
1  Long  Island  papers — 3  tuwnslii|>s.  Smith- 
town  Messenger.  Isllp  Messenger,  Kings  Park 
and  Huntington  Messenger,  I.ake  Ronkonkoma 
Mirror.  Send  one  plate  only  for  ail  papers  to 
Tlie  Messenger  Printery,  Smithtown  Branch, 
I.nng  Island. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers  _ 

A  Business-getter  who  has  sympathy  with  and 
knows  how  to  sell  inspirational  literature  both 
in  hooks  and  a  magazine,  can  buy  an  interest, 
or  under  certain  conditions,  all  of  a  successful 
book  and  magazine  publishing  business.  He 
should  have  not  less  than  $50,000  available. 
Harrls-Dibble  Company.  345  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York  City. _ 

Louis  Eddy,  Marshall  Field  Building,  Chicago. 
MetroiMilitan  Theatre  Builillpg,  lais  .Vngeles. 
Ciintidential,  <|uiok  handling  r-f  publishing  prop¬ 
erties.  Buyers  and  srdlers  ready  to  negotiate. 

Middle  West  Properties— Exclusive  listings. 
No  damagiiv;  publicity.  I’ersonal  service  in 
every  deal.  Everything  conlldentlal.  High 
grade  newspaper  Imnds  for  sale.  Clyde  H. 
Knox.  S.'il  Board  of  Trade.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


An  Economic  Organization  in  New  York  City 
with  business  affliiations  seeks  an  unmarrie*] 
man  under  thirty  years,  who  has  had  good  news¬ 
paper  experience,  including  editorial  or  executive 
duties,  preferably  in  New  York  State.  Manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  small  daily  or  telegraph  editor  of 
larger  daily  would  fit  well  into  position.  First 
year’s  salary  $2,600.  The  position  has  a  future. 
Day  work,  in  agreeable  surroundings,  in  a  human 
office.  This  is  not  a  publicity  position.  Write 
fully  in  strict  confidence,  including  education, 
exwrience,  nationality  and  religious  affiliations. 
D-S65.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  wanted  for  small  Ohio 
ihiiiy.  Must  know  how  to  appoint,  train  anil 
encourage  correspondents.  Must  spend  half  his 
rime  canvassing  for  subscriptions.  This  la  an 
organization,  expanding  rapidly,  where  merit 
will  lie  appreciated.  Tell  experience  in  full, 
salaries  paid  in  past  and  wanted  now.  in  first 
leilcr.  Write  Box  D-868,  Editor  A  I’ublisher. 


Classified  Manager-  -Successful  classified  linage 
linildcr  seven  .vears*  experience  sales  man¬ 
ager,  prnmoiinn  manager,  assistant  manager  two 
large  .New  York  City  dailies:  now  ready  to  put 
over  Classiiied  for  some  publisher  who  will  co¬ 
operate  witli  a  man  of  ideas.  Have  directed 
tifle-n  salesmen,  thirty  phone  girls,  written  na¬ 
tionally  famous  promotion  plans.  Capable  of 
organizing.  Inidgeting.  and  directing  any  size 
Classitied  department.  Go  anywhere  opportunity 
In-i  kons.  Single,  2f»  years  old.  college  trained. 
Now  employed.  D  .667,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Class  Magazine  Promotion  an  uncommonly  gooil 
li-tter  writer  and  ein-uiation  and  good  will 
linildcr  will  lie  available  51arch  1.  Has  an 
nnin-nal  background  of  14  years'  successful  ex- 
Iicrience  on  prominent  New  York  City  A.  B.  C. 
and  .\.  B.  P.  publications.  Part  time  proposi¬ 
tions  on  non-competitive  papers  will  be  con- 
sidcrisl.  I  >  823.  Editor  A  I’ublisher. 


Derirable  Evening  Papers  wenpying  exclusive 
tields  in  Pennsylvania.  Oliio.  Illinois.  Kansas, 
North  Carolina,  Florida  and  Soutliern  California. 
J.  B.  Shale.  Times  Bldg.,  New  York;  6  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago. _ 

Omar  D.  Gray,  Sturgeon,  Mo.,  offers;  $6‘2r>,000 
dally  in  Middle  West  clearing  $70,000  per  year; 
jtl2."i.tlis>  dally  with  building  in  Middle  West 
clearing  $2."i.0llti  yearly;  one-half  Inten'st  in 
(iliio  Wit-kly  clearing  $13,000  per  year.  $11,000 
wii!  Iiaiidie;  2  weekly  papers  same  Missouri  city, 
$6,500  will  liandie;  two  Missouri  weeklies  just 
listed  $f,000  New  Mexico  weekly ;  Oregon  morn¬ 
ing  daily  with  building,  $100,000. 

liray  has  clients  who  want  to  buy  weeklies 
and  dailies  In  the  South  In  good  colli-ge  towns. 


Editor  capable  of  reading  and  selecting  fiction 
matter  for  nationally  known  publication.  Man 
we  want  slioiild  have  ability  and  be  able  to  in¬ 
vest  at  least  $5,000  In  proiiositlon.  Address  D- 
875,  Editor  &  I’ublisher. 

Editorial — a  wisecracker  wanted  to  comment  on 
the  day’s  news,  and  kid  both  national  and  loi-al 
men  and  affairs.  Town  of  over  100,000.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  be  experienced  newspaperman.  State 
experience  and  salary.  D-876,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Photo-engraving  Foreman,  open  simp.  Must  he 
making  good  on  present  job.  Big  opportunity 
in  Southern  California  offered  to  right  man. 
.\ddress  Box  D-874,  care  of  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Photo-engraving  Salesman  wantetl  to  take  charge 
of  sales  for  moat  modern  and  fastest  growing 
plant  in  California.  Permanent  opportunity  for 
the  riglit  man- -one  who  is  making  good  wliere 
now  employed.  Correspondence  confidential.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  D-873,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Man,  all  around  experience  on  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  papers,  desires  change.  Can 
give  liest  of  references.  Will  consider  going 
anywhere.  I)-839,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Copyreader-Reporter  desires  place  on  progressive 
daily.  Married.  long  experience.  Write  D-S54. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial —Can  you  use  cub  reporter?  University 
training.  2‘2.  no  cxp<-ricnce.  Intelligent,  cap- 
aliie.  any  salary.  I >  872,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial,  feature  writer,  desk  man.  experienced, 
wants  job.  Forceful  writer.  D-836,  Editor  A 
I’liblislier. 

Editorial  Writer— Conducted  national  weekly 
four  years,  now  on  news  and  editorials,  small 
city  paper;  wishes  to  s|>eclallze  In  eilitorlals; 
aide  writer  witli  good  grasp  of  local,  national 
and  internal ional  alTaira.  l)-827.  Editor  A  Pub- 
lislier 


Cox  Duplex  Angle  Bar  Double  Drive  Press  in 
A  No.  1  condit’on.  Can  be  seen  Installed,  also 
eiglit  column  chases.  County  Publishers,  Inc., 
Tarrytown,  New  York. 

For  Sale  Vt-ry  latest  morlel.  twtvpage  wide, 
sixteen-page  Duplex  Tubular  complete  with 
Turtles,  Chases,  Motors  and  all  other  equipment. 
-V  rare  opportunity  to  secure  a  press  which  is 
almost  new  at  a  great  saving.  Roy  C.  Good¬ 
win.  Geneva,  N.  Y’. 

For  Sale — 1  fonts  mats,  6V4  pt.  Ionic  No.  .5, 
with  l>old  face  No.  2.  in  good  condition.  Re¬ 
public  Publishing  Co.,  Yakima.  Wash. 

Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  Btitehers. 
etc. — A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guar¬ 
anteed  machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Hoffman  Type  A  Engraving  Co.,  114  E.  13tb 
St..  New  York  City. 

Used  Goss  Mat  Boiler  for  wet  mats  only,  for 
sale  cheap.  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  153 
S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Editorial  Writer  of  16  years  experience  desires 
position.  Has  s|>ecialized  in  history  and  poli¬ 
tics  and  topics  of  human  interest.  D-848,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


Editor— Experienced  telegraph  editor  seeks  sit¬ 
uation  western  daily.  Also  editorial  writer. 
Box  300,  Hotel  Hamilton,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Newspaper  for  Sale 


niinois  Evening  Daily  can  be  bought  right.  Only 
l>.ipcr  in  the  City.  Splendid  Investment..  Jlo 
not  inquire  unless  you  mean  business.  W.  D. 
Nice,  enre  Oliio  State  Journal,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Printing 


Publisher’s  or  Printing  Buyer’s  Opportunity  to 
Economize — Expert  printer  owning  plant  includ¬ 
ing  linotype  offers  proposition  with  ’‘private- 
plant”  conveniences  and  advantages.  D-871. 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Salesman,  tinmnrri-'-d.  nine  years  ex¬ 
perience  E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency, 
Capper  Publications  and  Long  Island  Daily, 
feels  that  he  would  be  of  great  service  to  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper  publisher  on  local  and 
national  accounts  in  medium  sized  town.  Salary 
enough  to  live  on  properly,  with  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  D-861,  Editor  4  Puhlisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor — Young  man.  4  years’  ex¬ 
perience  Metropolitan  Dallies,  looks  for  opening 
on  newspaper  in  smaller  city  where  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  offered.  A-1  reference*.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  D-868,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


_ Promotion  _ _ 

Circulation — When  quick,  additional  circulation 
coverage  liecoiiies  necessary,  remember  that  our 
twenty  years  in  tliis  one  line  of  endeavor 
is  your  proof  against  experimenting.  Write  or 
wire.  Pacific  Coast  Circulation  ^rvlce.  Bell 
W.  Block.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. _ 

Circulation  Builders — Blair  4  Austin,  1581  Cen¬ 
tury  Ave.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Salesmanship  Club  Campaigns. 

Greatest  Results  per  Dollar  expended  In  circu¬ 
lation  building  campaigns,  23  years  ef  leader 
sliip.  Myers  Circ.  Organization,  Box  288, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Advertising  Man,  young,  experienced,  desires 
change.  Central  or  Northwest  states.  Staff  job 
on  daily,  or  manager  on  small  daily  or  big 
weekly.  Knows  how  to  get  business  without 
derailed  direction.  Can  take  responsibility  and 
Itelp  you  develop  your  papiT.  D  866.  Editor  4 
Puhlisher. 


Artist  -All  around  man,  layouts,  designing,  let¬ 
tering.  will  accept  position  anywhere.  Rudolph 
Weldon,  1708  Otto,  Chicago.  Ill. 


Manager — 

Tile  reason  one  man  was  able  to  take  $18,000 — 
start  tlic  tiftli  newspaper  in  a  city  of  14,000, 
seven  years  ago — organize  a  new  staff — make 
iiioni'V  every  year-  -bii.v  all  competition  except 
one  weekly  (didn’t  want  it)  without  additional 
capital  build  a  valuable  newspaper  property 
wortli  $1.50.000  -consolidate  four  newspapers 
into  oiM- — was  l.ecatise  he 

--lias  training  in  all  departments 
— is  young  in  years 
— has  .Vmerlcan  energy 
— married  a  Scotch  girl 
— employs  Jewish  strategy 

—  professes  Protestant  faith 
— recognizes  opportunities 

-  -comes  from  the  country 
—use's  horse  sense 

It  may  be  ’’luck,”  but  this  combination  is  worth 
$7. .500  a  year.  He  has  now  so  arranged  his 
affairs  that  he  can  either  stay  “put”  or  move 
eisewiiere.  Address  D-877,  BMitor  and  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor,  successful,  experienced,  now 
employed,  seeks  position  afternoon  daily.  Age 
34.  Excellent  references.  Married.  D-878,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Managing  or  News  Editor,  successful,  young, 
experienced,  now  employed.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Married.  D-820,  Editor  4  Publlslier, 

Mews  or  Telegraph  Editor — Present  position  com¬ 
bination  of  both  phases.  Howard  Quirt,  present 
en>[>lnyer,  will  give  references.  Age  22.  Kansas 
University  graduate.  One  and  one-half  years’ 
experience.  Available  immediately.  Write  or 
wire  Floyd  F.  Russell,  Marshfield  News-Herald, 
Marshfield,  Wisconsin. 


Superior  Circulation  Builders — The  W.  S.  Ken¬ 
dall  Company,  104  North  Bailey  avenue,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky.  The  circulation  building  or¬ 
ganization  that  has  set  the  standard  for 
aggressive,  successful  circulation  campaigns  for 
nearly  twenty  years. 

The  World’s  Largest  Cirenlatloa  Building  Or- 
ganization— The  only  circulation  hnildlng  serv¬ 
ice  in  Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers’ 
affidavits  of  the  exact  results  of  its  every 
campaign.  The  Charles  Partlowe  Company, 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Newspaper  Man,  experienced,  who  has  served 
owners  by  conducting  editorial  department  sne- 

_ _  cessfully  in  city  and  country,  seeks  position 

_. _ ,  VI  »»  .V.  .  ,  either  in  charge  or  as  assistant.  Reasonahle 

Circulation  Manager,  eight  years  successful  ex-  zalary,  according  to  position.  D-870.  Editor  4 
perlence,  five  and  a  half  years  with  one  of  the  I’nblisher. 
outstanding  publications  of  the  middle-west; 

Record  and  accomplishments  of  this  publication 
are  known  to  most  p)iblishers.  Previous  ex¬ 
perience  on  morning  and  Sunday  papers.  In 

rie“d*'’%«  Reporter,  with  background  of  three  years  resl- 

*  finhnfh.r  ^  reasonable.  D  $.53,  Editor  America  and  a  Summer’s  travel 

in  Europe,  desires  connection  with  dally  in 
- - -  — - — - New  York  or  vicinity.  Opportunity  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  Immediate  salary.  D-860,  EJditor  4 
Publisher, 


Circulation  Manager,  experienced  on  large  and 
small  dallies,  thoroughly  familiar  with  every 
detail.  Can  produce  maximum  results  with 
minimum  outlay.  Reasonable  salary.  Refer¬ 
ences  fnmished.  D-824,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Properties 

Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negodationt  confidaitul 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Zstabilshsd  in  1$M 
350  MadiMB  At*.  N*w  York 
Fasifia  Coast  ReprsseatatlTei 
M.  0.  Meeie,  $1B  M.  Oaasa 
Drlvs,  Bsrorly  Kills,  Oallf. 


THE  SOUTH 

Offers  great  opportunities  In  tbs  aesrs- 
paper  field.  That  is  why  we  have  spaaed 
a  Southern  oSoa  at  ITM  Oemsr  Bldg., 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

For  Eastern  er  Middle  Wsstera  prepsr- 
ties  write  our  Mew  Toth  efflee.  Times 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Newspapers  bought,  sold,  eeaselldated  er 
appraised. 

Harwell  &  Rockwell 

HARWELL  A^CAb^N’cEst.  1*10) 
COMER  BLDG.  TIMES  BLDG. 

Birmingham  New  York 


Ability 


is  always  in  demand;  and 
the  Classified  page  is  the 
Msu-ket-place  where  Buyers 
may  be  found. 

Announce  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  what  you  haye  to 
sell  in  a  Classified  Ad. 
There  are  always  Employ¬ 
ers  in  the  market  looking 
for  men  to  supplant  the 
non-producers  or  to  open 
new  depsu’tments. 

Classified  Service 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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DOLLAR  *  * 

3  3  PULLERS 


Dollar  unit 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


PERSONAL  Stationery  Lends  An  Air 
of  Distinction  To  Your  Correspond¬ 
ence,  might  be  the  title  of  a  page  ad  sub¬ 
scribed  for  by  the  job  printers  of  your 
community.  There  are  not  many  private 
persons,  comparatively  speaking,  who 
have  their  own  personal  letter-heads,  and 
yet  they  are  cheap  and  most  convenient. 
Such  a  page  would  be  possible  in  most 
cities  of  any  size  because  of  the  large 
number  of  printing  firms,  small  and 
great,  a  fair  percentage  of  whom  would, 
I  believe,  be  only  too  glad  to  subscribe 
for  space. — F".  L.  W.  Bennett. 


The  IVorccstcr  (Mass.)  Evening  Post 
is  using  display  advertising  to  edu¬ 
cate  readers  to  read  advertisements  with 
the  same  interest  with  which  they  read 
news.  “Advertisements  will  keep  you 
abreast  of  the  times,”  one  of  the  office 
ads  reads,  and  continues  to  point  out 
that  they  “will  enable  you  to  spend  the 
family  income  wisely.  They  will  help 
you  to  live  better  at  less  cost.  Know 
what  you  want  before  you  go  to  buy.” 
— Rob  Sibley,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Some  solicitor  can  easily  work  up  a 


page  or  two  of  extra  business  by  begin¬ 
ning  now  to  line  up  an  .\pril  Fool’s  Day 
layout.  A  page  might  be  headed,  “Don’t 
be  Foolish.”  On  it  could  be  carried  a 
builder’s  ad  based  on  the  idea  that  it  is 
foolish  to  pay  rent.  A  real  estate  man 
might  take  space  on  the  same  idea.  Such 
a  page  would  have  a  real  appeal  for  the 
insurance  man.  The  store  handling  qual¬ 
ity  merchandise  could  claim  it  is  foolish 
to  buy  cheap  stuff  and  the  cheap  store 
can  say  it  is  foolish  to  pay  high  prices. 
An  ad  to  fit  about  every  business  can  be 
worked  up  for  such  a  page. — L.  M.  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


“Want  to  Swap”  would  be  a  good 
heading  for  classified  advertisements  in 
newspapers  in  rural  districts.  The  ad¬ 
vertisements  carried  would  be  exactly 
what  the  head  suggests. — C.  L.  D. 


How  many  father-and-son  business 
combinations  are  there  in  your  city? 
Are  these  “family  enterprises”  success¬ 
ful?  Working  up  this  story,  with  its 
various  angles,  a  local  paper  discovered 
a  business  in  which  three  generations 
were  represented. — P.  P.  Probst. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


TJ^OMEN  over  40  are  up  against  it 
”  when  it  comes  to  establishing  them¬ 
selves  in  business,  according  to  interviews 
given  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  The 
"40-year  complex”  according  to  members 
of  Br(H)klyn’s  social  and  professional 
clubs  is  the  bugaboo  of  the  feminine 
world.  Do  women  executives  in  your 
city  agree  with  these  observations? — 
Walter  F.  Dantzscher,  N.  Y.  C. 


question  of  a  prominent  business  man 
who  has  a  birthday  upon  the  particular 
day  that  the  question  is  asked.  A  one- 
column  cut  of  the  business  man  adds  to 
the  attractive  appeal  of  the  picture  and  at 
the  same  time  increases  the  scope  of  the 
“local”  morgue. — R.  W.  J.,  San  .\ngelo, 
Tex. 


What  are  the  “must”  items  on  a  work¬ 
ing  girl’s  budget?  Are  they  food  and  a 
modicum  of  clothing  or,  as  a  reporter  for 
the  .Vctc  York  World  recently  disclosed, 
cosmetics  and  silk  stockings?  Get  the 
reactions  of  the  working  girls  in  your 
city  on  the  way  they  spend  their  money. 
.\  skilled  feature  writer  can  paint  an 
interesting  character  sketch  for  a  Sunday 
section  on  the  basis  of  several  such  inter¬ 
views. — Walter  F.  Dantzscher,  N.  Y.  C. 


variation  of  the  “inquiring  reporter” 
feature  may  be  secured  by  asking  a  daily 


Many  towns  have  undermanned  and 
underpaid  police  forces.  By  pointing  out 
these  facts,  making  comparisons  with 
other  cities  on  data  furnished  by  police 
chiefs  and  by  quoting  crime  statistics,  the 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post  has  had  inter¬ 
esting  one  column  front  page  stories  for 
a  week. — G.  S.  J. 

“Leap  Year  with  the  Leaping  Good”  is 


The  DIARTof  JOE 

.r  forZILCHANoZILCM-l  .  VTJ 


.  p  lOF  ZUJI  AND  Ziu.n  -J 

vongs.  Dances  and  Witty  Saymas' 

WM.TEW-  WiNCHtU.  »  J 


THE  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  tho 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL 


A  NEW  WEEKLY 
FEATURE 


Two  more  deXlghtfnl  ehontotori  than  JOE 
ZILCH  AHO  BIS  WIFE  would  bo  dUHoult 
to  find  in  all  the  ranse  of  faet  or  llotion. 

Walter  Wlnohell,  dramathi  editor  and 
oritio  extraordinary,  Inilata  that  the  ohar- 
aotera  are  real;  that  they  are  two  tyyioal 
imall-tlme  performen,  whote  joya  and  aor- 
rowa,  triompha  and  failurea  reoonnted  in 
Joe’a  diary,  are  baaed  on  aotnal  facta.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  haa  created  two  moat  human 
typea,  whoae  ohronlclea  will  be  a  Joy  to  all 
who  read  them. 

Tour  readera  will  reoocnixe  JOE  AHD  HIS 
WIFE.  They  have  aeen  them  caTort  on  the 
Taudevillo  atape,  atrirlny  alwaya  to  “put 
themselvea  aeroaa.”  They  arlll  follow  their 
roUlcUnr  adventuree,  and  rrow  more  human 
to  them. 


—ILLUSTRATED^ 

WIRE  YOUR  ORDER. 

Graphic  Syndicate,  Inc. 

350  H«daoB  St.,  New  York  Ctty 


the  title  of  a  feature  story  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Boston  Globe.  It  goes  on 
o  tell  of  some  famous  women  who  popped 
the  question  and  made  men  like  it.  The 
late  Queen  Victoria.  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts,  .Kdelina  Patti,  and  fiction  has  a 
wealth  of  such  characters  to  pick  from. 
How  the  modern  flapper  will  do  it  this 
year  \>  '  "'1  not  1)0  too  hard  on  the  writer’s 
imagination. — C.  E.  Pellissier,  Boston. 


If  your  city  is  a  railroad  division  center, 
try  a  department  of  railroad  news  under 
a  standing  head.  The  Clinton  (la.) 
Herald  uses  a  two  column  box  head,  wdth 
stories  of  railroad  men,  employment 
changes,  and  names  of  crews  arriving 
each  day. — T.  F.  Koop,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


"Tips  for  the  Tax  Payer”  is  the  subject 
of  a  daily  paragraph  run  in  a  local  paper. 
Taxes  of  all  sorts  are  explained  and 
advice  given  as  to  how  and  when  they 
should  be  paid,  etc. — C.  E.  Pellissier, 
Boston. 


MAINE  PAPER  110  YEARS  OLD 


Eastport  Sentinel  Has  Changed  Owner¬ 
ship  Only  Six  Times  Since  Founding 

The  110th  anniversary  of  the  Eastport 
(Me.)  Sentinel,  the  oldest  newspaper 
published  in  the  State  of  Maine,  a  paper 
two  years  older  than  the  state  itself, 
will  be  observed  .\ug.  29.  This  weekly 
paper  has  always  had  the  same  name, 
has  changed  ownership  six  times  and 
been  burned  out  twice. 

The  paper  was  founded  by  Benjamin 
Folsom  .\ug.  29,  1818,  just  after  the 
United  States  government  resumed  con¬ 
trol  over  the  seaport  town.  The  small 
printing  press  secured  by  Mr.  Folsom 
is  said  to  have  l)een  used  once  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  its  plate  being  a  block 
of  wood  covering  one  small  page  and 
tied  up  at  the  four  corners  with  twine 
wound  around  iron  hooks. 

Roscoe  C.  Emery,  now  in  charge  of 
the  Sentinel,  is  the  nephew  of  a  former 


For  Serials  That  Sell 
Newspapers 

“THE  LOVELOEIT' by  Bextrica  Fairfax. 
"THE  CONSTANT  FLAHE”  by  Winifred 
Van  Duzer. 

“BROADWAT”  by  Philip  Bunninc  and 
Oeorxe  Abbott, 

“WHEHE’8  EKIITI"  by  Carolyn  WelU. 
“THE  CATSPAW”  by  Robert  Terry 
Shannon. 

“HER  HTTSBANB'S  8ECRETART"  by 
William  Almon  Wolff. 

“THE  CHEERING  THRONG"  by  Fred 
Hacisaac, 

And  Other  assured  circulation 
builders,  wire  or  write  for  de¬ 
tails  to 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

241  WEST  58th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


One  newspaper — the  Pittsburgh 
PRESS  —  blanket*  the  great 
Pittsburgh  market,  the  fifth  larg¬ 
est  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  PRESS  has  overwhelming 
leadership.  At  one  cost,  through 
a  (Ingle  newspaper,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  quickly  and  thoroughly 
sells  both  dealer*  and  consumers. 

THE 

PITTSBURGH 

PRESS 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

Represented  by  Allied 
Newspapers,  Inc- 

New  York  Chtesso  Dstrolt  Atlanta 
San  Franoiaoo  Los  Anpelaa  Seattle 
Portland 


owner  of  the  paper  who  had  control  80 
years  ago.  Mr.  Emery  bought  the  paper 
14  years  ago  and  later  purchased  a  bri^ 
block  where  he  moved  his  printing  (xn. 


WICHITA  HAS  SHAKE-UP 


Beacon  Investigation  Results  in  Resig. 
nation  of  City  Official* 

Following  an  investigation  by  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon  into  the  sale  of 
protection  to  bootleggers,  C.  C.  Dehner 
city  commissioner,  who  would  have  be¬ 
come  mayor  this  spring  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  rotation  of  office,  re¬ 
signed  his  office.  Roy  Criswell,  assistant 
chief  of  police,  and  Fred  Dickinson,  head 
of  the  vice  squad,  resigned. 

The  Beacon,  under  the  editorship  of 
Henry  J.  .Mien,  explains  that  it  is  less 
interested  in  preventing  the  sale  of  Ikmor 
than  in  cleaning  the  city  government. 


“Today’s  News  Today” 


Complete  wire 
reports  for  eve¬ 
ning,  morning  and 
Sunday  newg- 
papers  ever3rwhere. 


Buffalo 

The  Wonder  City  of  America 

is  easy  for  any  sales¬ 
man  to  cover,  if  he 
works  from  the  district 
routes  and  maps  given 
him  by  the 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

Read  in  4  oat  of  5  Buffalo  Homes 
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